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INTRODUCTION 


I 

C LEOPATRA SELENE, scion of a long line of 
kings descended from Alexander tlie Great, occupies a 
position of peculiar importance in the study of that phase of 
history which deals with the final struggle of Rome and 
Alexandria for supremacy in the Mediterranean workh 

As a daughter of Cleopatra the Great and of the Roman 
.Marc Antony ^^who made himself so great that men thought 
him worthy of greater things than he desired/* she is of 
course not unknown to historians* Though more than one 
scholar has written of her with authority, it is perhaps pos- 
sible to add here some new points which may shed a new 
light ndt only on the personality of this daughter of the great 
Cleopatra but, even more, on the role she played and the 
influence — political, religious and artistic — exercised at Rome 
by the illustrious family from which she was descended* 

The documents for the retelling of Cleopatra Selene’s 
story are not numerous* I have endeavored to connect those 
scattered fragments concerning her that have come down to 
us through the writings of historians and poets. 

Though I have always carefully investigated the cor- 
rectness and authority of these sources of information, I do 
not claim to offer here a scholarly treatise. But I believe that 
through the study and interpretation of the existing coins, I 
have been able to fill certain gaps in the texts and to add some 
new touches to the portrait of Cleopatra Selene. 

ix 
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INTRODUCTION 


Coins are concrete^ iiuletible f(K>tpruu:s marking the 
course of a people's thoughts and acts* "lliey ate u\ known 
history what the fossils imbedded iu the rocks cue m inc- 
historic times, and iu each coin-relief not only the features 
of a ruler but some passing moment uf human time is forever 
and accurately engraved. 

Vellum and papyri were liable to perish when Vandals 
swept over Italy and along the African shc^res; the invasimis 
of Arabs, and the early Christian and Mohammedan m- 
tagonism for pagan monuments and literature left little for 
posterity — a mere list of the Greek and Latin literary treasures 
known to have perished would fill a volume. But the coinage 
of Mauretania survives as witness to the splendor of the name 
and capital of Cleopatra Selene. 

The story of this daughter of the great Cleopatra allows 
us to sec from a new angle the period following C>r,sar s lUunc 
and Cleopatra’s Egypt, which Is one of tlie turning points in 
world history. It was the time that marked tlte heginningN of 
the Christian religion, and the great and familiar hiMurlcal 
actors of this period are a background for the queen who 
plays the principal role in this book, 

'Tf Antony and Cleopatra had won the Battle of 
Actium — ?” a rhetorical question perhaps, but while any of 
Cleopatra's children lived, the question was not mere rhetoric. 
With Cleopatra Selene alivcj there was always the poisibility 
that she might, perhaps on a smaller scale, revive her mother's 
grandeur and restore the political importance of the Isiac: re- 
ligion with which the destinies of Antony and Cleopatra were 
so closely identified. 

A victory of Cleopatra at Actium, or of her children 
in the next generation, would in all likelihood have meant 
the Hellenization of the East, a world-empire which sought 
to put into practice the politico-theological formula sketched 
out by Alexander the Great, and developed by the priesthood 
of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 

The movement for Alexandrine Hegemony in the East, ■ 
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under the a:g!s of the Lsitic priesthood, against a domination 
of the world by Rome, did not cease entirely with the death 
of Antony and Cleopatra. While the Ptolemy line continLied, 
there was always the chance that under Ptolemy leadership 
the East might assert its political independence unified by the 
Isiac ritual This possibility reached its climax with the estab- 
lishment of the Isiac cult in Mauretania under Cleopatra 
Selene. With her death it underwent a sudden eclipse* Rome 
and Christianity wore destined to dominate. 

Tlie death of Cleopatra Selene definitely marks the end 
of paganism. It was during her lifetime that the seeds of 
Christianity were planted, and before her son died men were 
already thinking of establishing the new church alongside of 
and metamorphosed from the old pagan religion of Isis. So 
the story of Cleopatra’s daughter does more than give life to 
a forgotten African queen. It follows to its absolute finale 
the great drama which had its beginning at Actium. 

The capital of Cleopatra Selene’s kingdom of Mauretania 
was lohCxsarea, the modern Chcrchcl on the coast of Algiers. 
][t Was an important city, sheltering more than 3 loo,ooq people, 
Its very grandeur brought about its ruin. Most of the statues 
that adorned the capital were destToyed, not by time but by 
fire and war. Earthquakes completed the devastation. For 
centuries Ciesarea lay covered under mounds of earth. Only 
very recently something of the glory of Ctesarea has been 
revealed to us. The discoveries at Cherchel show a pronounced 
Greek influence, the result of the sympathies of its Greek 
queen, while in other sites along the North African coast 
Roman relics for the most part have been found. 

The greatest discovery has yet to be made. Cleopatra 
SelenC'S tomb, that strange pyramid-Hke monument which 
has resisted all attacks and depredations, has defied even the 
pick of the archaeologists! All excavations and attempts to 
penetrate to its treasure have been in vain. The tomb refuses 
to give up its secret. 
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Without the valuable assistance of schi)lar aiul Irllovv" 
student this book could never have been writteiu I wish to 
acknowledge humbly and gratefully itiy debt to tluisc wiiosc 
criticism and interest enabled me tu overcoine obstacles which 
might otherwise have proved discouraging* 

The interest of M. Evigcne Albortini, the enhnenl savant 
of the College de France, has been of particular value to me* 
I would frequently have found myself in hopeless dtiheukies, 
especially in the treatment of passages relating to disputed 
questions, if I had not had the benefit of the guidance and 
suggestions of this great authority on Roman history, to 
whose activity as Director of Antiquities ot Algeria wc nwc 
so much of our knowledge of North Africa under the Roman 
Empire* 

M. Leo Cro^.ct of the Cabinet dcs Maladies, Btbhothcque 
Nationalc, in Paris, not only made avatlahle to me ihe ct>ins 
of the dynasty with which the book deals* but he also assisted 
me materially to understand and properly interpret diese inn^ 
portant documents, which in so tnany cases are our iudjr 
authentic source of informatiom 

I am likewise very much indebted t;o M. Jean (iknat 
who, as Curator of the Cherchcl and Algiers Museums, con- 
ducted during the last twenty years the excavations tluvf have 
brought to light some of the most Important finds which con« 
stitute such illuminating documents of the period* 

I wish also to thank Mrs, A* Baldwin Brett of the 
Numismatic Society of America and M* P, Le Gentilhomme 
of the Cabinet des Medaillcs for thok aid in arranging the 
coin-plates and descriptions, Dr, Arnold Genthe for his schol- 
arly advice in preparing the illustrations, and Mr, Frank C 
Davison for his constructive criticism and never failing in- 
terest during the making of the book* 

Others whose help I gratefully acknowledge here are: 
PAssociation Guillaume Bude in Paris, Der Deutsche Archacch 



logischc Instii'Aic 11*1 Rome, Mr. Garret Smith, Coimt Bobrin- 
skoy, Miss Vulcadno Thomson, Mrs. Walter Lowenfels, M. 
Michel de Dogiel, and Mr. E. T. Newell, who kiticUy 
permitted me to reproduce several specimens from his cele- 
brated coin collection* 


Beatrice Chaneer. 
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CHAPTER I 


'Prelude 

I NCENSE was burning at the Feast of the Nativity for 
Cleopatra on all the altars of Alexandria, Statuettes of Isis 
and her son Horus, the divine mother and child worshiped 
throughout the Mediterranean world, were displayed in the 
golden city* 

For monthS;, oracles had gone ringing through the world 
announcing the birth of a mysterious child who would be the 
long-awaited Saviour, This Saviour, prophecy declaredj would 
be born of the union between Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt,— 
the living embodiment of the goddess Isis, — and Marc An- 
tony, Roman Triumvir, called the god Dionysus-Osiris* Now 
the moment of fulfillment was approaching. 

Alexandrine crowds, usually so turbulent, remained 
silent this evening under the spell of an unusual emotion, 
'Yearly, on the same night, December 25th, the birthday of 
the Sun-God Hellos was celebrated. This year Cleopatra, the 
new Isis, was pregnant in the flesh with a son and Soter, So 
the prophets had spoken. The birth of her divine child should 
come on this very day that marked the festival of the Winter 
Solstice when with joyous ceremonies the mythical Isis and 
Osiris ushered into the world annually their child, the Sun- 
God Helios, 

From Memphis, Thebes, Heliopolis, crowds were pour- 
ing into Alexandria, Some on foot, others in barges and 
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dug-outs of wood or of papyra% I nun 4 * the rtbiuf of 

PhiliC, down the Nile. Priests ,uui eutnoiv tulk, md 

Egyptian nobles^ a I! pLinneil to arrive iu Afeitandria tor ihe* 
double event. They had listened the \vave oi pcupUeey and 
they believed. 'Tie will come of divine Mtal, he ^,^re.u atul 
adored by all the gods^ and will be si>vereign td the world, 
and all will obey him/* And Heplursiion Uic astrologer lud 
predicted ‘that this future sovereign td’ the wot UI come 

out of Egypt. The predictions were etear and the Alexan- 
drines, wild with pride and oxcUenient, 'Were ready to w^eh 
come the miractilous child of Cleopatra, 

The crowds swarmed along the columned avenues, the 
vast squares and marble terraces, waiting, siicntv tcn^c with 
hope* Spacious as it was, Alexandria seemed ttK> lar the 
great throngs that poured Into it by every gate* li vmtwd ail 
Egypt had been drawn there to uwMit a nuracic* From the far 
East, even from Rome, bad conic the word that the promised 
Saviour would spring up luit of Virgil* the niy^itic* 

prince of poets, had prophesied to a world of foih»rn 

and hopeless men, the coming of one "‘with whom the Iron 
Age will pass away. The Golden Age in all the earth will 
bom/’ 


It was in this very year, when the star of Rome bright, 
so long seemed to be paling, that VlrgJFs Pourih 
with its prophetic words but half-concealed, made h% appear’- 
ance* It was the announcement of the return of Justice and 
Saturn's realm, and the birth of one with whom ^Trom high 
heaven descends a worthier race of men*’* 

All Rome knew of this prophecy addressed to Marc 
Antonyms friend Pollio, ‘'under whoso rule shall this glorious 
era spring* Under the rule all footprints of our guilt riiall 
perish, and all the peaceful earth be freed from everksting 
fear/’ 

Many simple citizens wondered what ecstasy gave birth 
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to the Fourth Fctojine, what: sibyl of rolling eye, what holy 
man inspired Virgil, and who might this unknown favorite 
of destiny be — the Saviour for whom the earth was to be 
released from its '‘everlasting tear'^? Who his mother and 
which of the gods would he claim as father? Yet not a few in 
Rome were already initiated into the secret of which happy 
land was to smile over the birth and who its parents were. 
Where could a divine child spring but from divine parents? 
Marc Antony, from whose deeds the child would learn the 
meaning of valor, Antony„ the greatest captain of his time, 
descendant of the redoubtable Hercules, hailed as Dionysus 
on his triumphal tour after his victory at l%ilippi — what 
earthly sire could be more divine? And Cleopatra, daughter 
of the gods, had she not been enshrined by Julius Cxsnr in the 
Temple of Venus Genetrix at Rome as Aphrodite, whom 
every Roman knew as Mother of the World, “Matrix Mundi”? 
And who in Egypt was Isis by birth. These two were alone 
.worthy of being the parents of a divine child. Thus^ the con- 
ditions of divine parent being fulfilled, Alexandria like the 
whole Mediterranean world turned to the approaching birth 
of Cleopatra*s child with the burning faith that her'e, indeed, 
was to be their long-awaited, earnestly prayed-for Saviour. 

Ccesar^s friends and Antony’s partisans had rent the 
veil * . . understanding that its true significance and its x’cla- 
tion to the momentous happenings, past and imminent in the 
Roman world, were to be found in the immediate circle of 
Marc Antony in Rome and of Cleopatra in Alexandria, me- 
tropolis of all the fiery, restless spirits who had long since set 
out in the pursuit of speculative truth. ... 

Who in the Roman world of that day had not heard of 
the meeting of Antony and Cleopatra at Tarsus, city whose 
mysteries were particularly dedicated to Dionysus. Rome felt 
its first quiver of fear as “a rumor spread on every hand that 
Venus was come to revel with Bacchus for the good of AsiaF^ ^ , 
a highly significant statement that fell like a thunderbolt on 
the ear of the Roman Senator, for revels ordinarily were co% 
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ducted for nothing save the pleasure of those participating. 
But it was suspected that just then the h.ast was lelj'ing *jti 
Cleopatra to carry on die tradition ot universal brutlierhoud, 
which was hers as a Greek ruler." Her struggle against the 
supremacy of Rome could only he a continuation ol that ide.t. 

Virgil’s fourth Eclogue seemed the key to that interview 
between Cleopatra and Antony which promised to alter tlie 
complexion of world politics. As a poet’s version and em- 
bellishment of a prophecy well-known in Rome, it served as 
a canvas for the God and Goddess who had but lately walked 
among them. 

Prophecies in troublous times run through the world like 
evil messengers, generators of disorder in the states of the 
old world as they will be in worlds yet unborn. Grades in- 
spired by the Sibyl of Cumx or Babylon rolled off the lips of 
errant priests in the Capital. In that great moment of religious 
effervescence Rome and Italy were invaded by Credulous 
Orientals, slaves and freedmen, merchants, acrobats, artisans, 
poets, artists, adventurers and priests . . . reatly to accept phe- 
nomena observed on earth and in the heavens us im infallible 
sign that great events were pending. Already the Parchians, 
like the Magi, guided by that new star whicli had its 

place in the heavens, had come out of the East. . . .* A new 
age of the world was nigh, and lol a little child would lead 
them. The mystic poet foreshadowed new aspifat;ion.s in the 
ancient world. It was the first time that the hopes of the 
Occident coincided with the Oriental idea of a Messiah. 

Civil wars with their attendant evils of a divided rule; 
proscriptions and confiscations; famine in the Capital; and 
the invasion of Rome’s eastern frontiers provoked the epochal 
religious crisis which gave to the Eourth Eclogue the sig- 
nificance of a birth certificate of the sovereign of the world. 
The statesmen of that day saw it as a thinly-disguised po- 
litical document, and a Revelation. 

Egypt menaced the gates of Rome in 41, and in the 
crowded arena of chaotic politics Virgil, it seems, was tlie 
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Rt’prothicvil hy couricsy of Dcntschrs Arch<fcolosischi’s IvstUnt Korn 

CLEOPATRA THE GREAT 
Erom the Statue ia the Vatican 

Liulwig Curtius identifies tliis as a copy of the celebrated statue in gold of Cleo- 
patra placed by Cx’sar in tlic temple of Venus Genetrix in Rome, that Appianus 
describes as still there in his day 
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accomplice of Queen Cleopatra and anihitiuus stalesmen play- 
ing tor the high stake of uiuversal empire,'’ 

'riie Eascera Peril! Rome’s fears were to he henceforth 
embodied in the person of Cleopatr.a the Cireat, not because 
of her military power, which was not so strong as that of 
Antony,' but because, backed by this, she might liead a gen- 
eral uprising of Asia with the additional strength which a 
religious idea can give. Of just such an event Greece and 
Asia Minor were dreaming. . , 

In the great terraced palace of the Lagidae, in one 
of the chambers looking out over the sea, Cleopatra awaited 
the auspicious hour, staring blindly out of the window over 
the great port where white and black geese with outspread 
wings circled the painted triremes, over that sea which sepa- 
rated her from Dionysus. 

Ship after ship had sailed into the Harbor of Happy 
R.cturns~-lovers, fathers, Ulysses after long voyages return- 
ing. . , . Antony alone had not returned. After months of 
waiting, a messenger mounted the palace steps, bringing the 
tidings that Antony had signed the Pact of Brundisium with 
Octavian, and to seal it was wed to Octavia. Cleopatra, twice 
unfortunate; Caesar’s death and now abandoned by Antony! 
Like the crowds in the city, she also hoped that the awaited 
child would be for her a Saviour, who would link her destiny 
irrevocably with her Dionysus, with Egypt more secure in her 
rule than ever. When she walked abroad again flowers would 
be strewn before her; thoughts to comfort a Divine Isis in 
human travail. 

The High Priest of Alexandria passed through the great 
court of the temple. Above his head white vultures wheeled in 
the immensity of a deep blue sky. The crowds pressed close, 
and the word was whispered that the miraculous hour was 
at hand. 

All that day the multitude had attended the ceremonies 
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in the temples. Phrygians in their .striped garments strewn 
with gold stars, Phcenican.s in magnificent dress, h.ilf ml, 
half blue, and a diadem of feather.s ornainenfing their dark 
brows, offering up .sacrifices, mingling their prayers witli tlie 
delicate Lydians — like women in their long rohes adorned 
with jeweled bandeaux, bracelets and earrings. Mow many 
hopes in the smoke soaring above the altar.s, craving divine 
intervention in the birth that was to usher in a new era? To 
the worshipers this shortest day of the year had seemed too 
long 

Some remembered that Cleopatra’s first-born, Caisarion, 
had been the Egyptian hope for the domination of the world 
and its trade. Alas, with Cxsar’s death their chance had van- 
ished. Then Antony, fresh from the victory of Philippi, 
“trailing clouds of glory about his head" and filled with a 
sentiment of his own Invincibility, appeared as a new pro- 
tector of Egypt — but then had sailed away, When would he 
return to Egypt and so assure the future of Cxsariun and 
Egypt? 

A procession of priests, cacli wearing upon his forehead 
the sign of the cro.ss, entered the temple, followed by tlie 
crowds. Thousands still hovered about the entrances and steps 
— ^Egyptians in pleated .skirts and close-woven, bright- 
colored coats of mail; laborers, barelegged, b.ire armed and 
clad only In the narrow loin cloth.s: pressing among them. 
Hellenes, wearing the chiton and sandals and the broad- 
brimmed hat, murmured among themselves that Cleopatra 
after all was of Greek blood. To all of them, who.se fortunes 
rose and fell with Alexandria, this day was as momentous as 
it was to Cleopatra. Her dream of power and of love found 
its echo in the hearts and wallets of every loyal Egyptian. “A 
Saviour is about to be born.” 

Tke sun had sunk to sleep; the moon rose, and now the 
stars were beginning to pale in the skies. Tire day of days, the 
hour of hours! What fortunes hung on this night! ... of 
Egyptian glass, even now lying on the docks; of linen, so fine 
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it nvalccl die web of the spider, of papyrus for poets to im- 
niortalize their verses, of crimson from Sidon, Daniitscus wool, 
gold dust and ivory from Libya, of sweet wines from Lesbos, 
perfumes from Syria, of balm from Jericho. Truly, they 
thought, Alexandria was the jewel of the world and fit birth- 
place for a divinity. What other town had its situation, placed 
as it was between the Mediterranean with its shipping, and 
Lake Mareotis, joining the city to the Nile? Here was the 
center of the world, and the marriage of East and West, of all 
races and creeds: a town of beauty and marble where Rome 
was sordid and of brick* Still like Cleopatra the Egyptians had 
learned from Caesar that Roman power lay in the law of its 
legions — never to retreat. 

With the crowds of thousands Cleopatra waited for the 
dawn * * • would it ever come? The multitude before the 
palace were turned toward the temple. There in the crypt 
the believers were assembled, awaiting the birth of the Sun- 
God Helios. For them would be unveiled those mysteries which 
would prepare the way for Young Time the Ever-Living. 
The faithful waited there in silence, while thcle in the temple 
appeared somnolent under the heavy cloudsS of sweet incense. 
From the cornices the glimmer of the carved lamps cast 
strange arabesques on the intense faces below. Suddenly the 
faint sound of a gong reached them, so far away it might 
have been sounded by a god in the nether world. A light 
trembled in the darkness. A shout went up from every 
throat . , . "The Light — the Light.” The cry was taken up; it 
traveled from lip to lip down the street of the Canopus, 
through every avenue in the city. The procession of believers 
left the holy crypt, bearing the image of a child, symbol of 
the new-born Sun. 

redit et Virgo* The Virgin has given birth, now 
doth the light increase,” so sang the Mystes of Helios, chant- 
ing as they emerged from the temple, seeing the young light 
of day/ 
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Brealcing silence at last, tlic voice of: the people ruse like 
the roar of the sea, echoing through the crowiled courts and 
vast promenades. The sacred Ibis wandered in am! mit of tlie 
crowd, and the doves dear to Isis flew back and forth thtougli 
the colonnades. Again and again the chant w.is heard, "Unto 
the Virgin a child is born, now coineth the light.” The tnytlu- 
cal Isis and Osiris had brought, as alway.s, a Sun-God into the 
world. 

And simultaneously, another cry was heard. The great 
crowd throughout the city, as with one great movement, like 
a long wave, turned again to the palace. Palms and olive 
branches rained from their hands to the earth. "Isis aird 
Osiris have brought forth a Sun-God . . . and a Muon-God- 
dess!” Which translated by us to-day signifies that, on De- 
cember 2jth, a few moments after dawn, 40 me,” Just as the 
mythical Isis was giving birth to her Sun-God, twtJis were 
born to that divine couple: Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, and 
Marc Antony, Roman Triumvir-— Cleopatra .Selene, d.utghter 
of the moon, and Alexander Helios, god of the .sun— jt'Sl as it 
took place in the old theogonics, 

Alexandria rejoiced. The Isis-Osiris .symbol was complete 
•—twins! 

The great Egyptian nobles and the High Priest at- 
tended on Cleopatra to see that no .sub.stitution took place. 
Olympas, physician to the Queen, carried the twins to the 
light. The Women of the Ch.ambcr chanted, "Be happy, 
Virgin, and proud that the gods have given to thee 
eternity.” ® 

As for Cleopatra? Alas, the birth of princes and prin- 
cesses, even of Osiris and Isis, have their mortal pangs. And 
here in this palace, haunted by the ghost of Cse-sar, full of the 
broken oaths of another Roman, what bitterness of the spirit 
as of the flesh must have been hers! The streets rang with the 
shout of the populace while she gazed on her twins and saw 
in them Marc Antony and her last hope for world power. 
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So the Divine Child was bona — another Cleopatta, little 
daughter of the Moon, as Alexandria and Rome entered the 
last phase of the struggle for supremacy and for the mastery 
of tlie Roman universe. 
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CHAPTER 11 


T he earthly labor of bringing twin divinities into the 
world accomplished, Cleopatra could listen to the wild 
acclamations of the throng beneath her palace window, It was 
bitter balm to her lonelinc,ss, though it meant the suece.ss of 
her immediate plans. That the prophetic birth wa,s thus ac- 
claimed proved that under her direction the Priesthood of 
Isis had done its work well! For months carefully trained 
agents had been spreading this gospel chat Ch:bpatra~Isi,s 
woxild bring forth a Saviour. Cx‘.siu'’,s death had been more 
than a personal tragedy to the Egyptian Queen, It had 
seemed an end to all her plans even for her dynasty, for 
Ciesarion and for Alexandria, Only now, with the birth of 
the children beside her, accepted as miraculous, and with 
Marc Antony in place of Cxsar, could she again hope to attain 
her goal. Alexandria would remain strong and independent, 
the Greek blood of Alexander the Great that flowed in her 
veins as in those of her offspring would be supreme in all the 
world — thus ran her thoughts. 

Egypt had everything that Rome required. It was the 
gateway to the East; it had the cereals and grains without 
which Rome’s ever-increasing city population could not sur- 
vive; it had the trade of Alexandria, second commercial city 
of the world and first in all those refinements which were the 
inheritance of her Greek-Oriental ancestry, Egypt lacked 
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the one thing that made Rome supreme—thc martial strain, 
the feeling and ability to defend itself and to make war for the 
good of the state. The Ptolemies could reign only through 
Roman arms. The future of Egypt was inextricably bound 
with the destiny of Cleopatra’s Roman husband — and the 
destiny of her husband had to be of Cleopatra’s moulding! 

For more than a century Roman legions had marched 
eastward, Egypt alone had kept clear of the Roman net, inde- 
pendent, but subservient. Now with the rise of the Parths it 
appeared as if the eastern tide had turned at last, Cxsar had 
known that the Parths must be conquered if Rome was to 
remain secure in her eastern possessions. His assassination had 
left the Parthian war as a Roman legacy. 

Now, in 41 B,G, the Roinans were hungry. There were 
thousands of unemployed, Rome could only depend on her 
continuous expansion and the tributes, the taxes, the trade, 
the slaves — -all the complicated structure of imperialistic 
policy, Any check to her expansion was immediately disas- 
troiis. And what was the news that greeted the Roman citizien 
going down into the Forum to hear the latest gossip? The 
East submerged by Parthian cavalry; a Roman governor 
killed in an uprising in Syria; a new Mithridates announcing 
himself, boasting that at his side stood Caesar’s best lieutenant, 
Labienus, What next? , . , What new scourge? What power 
would save the Roman State? 

The priests of Isis had been astute. Rome and Alexandria, 
Cleopatra and Antony continuing the policies of Cassar and 
insuring the greatness of Rome — this was the hope that now 
burned in many a Roman breast, implanted there hy skillful 
propaganda. And now the Celestial Twins to cement the 
union of East and West. On the other side was Octavian, 
taking his stand on his sole rights as heir to Caesar. He was 
winning support for his policy of the supremacy of Rome, 
the domination of Egypt and the whole East — ^without the 
parnership of Alexandria, or of G^esar’s and Cleopatra’s son, 
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CiEsarioa. But he had not reckoned on Cleopatra’s union with 
Antony! 

Their meeting at Tarsus the previous summer liad keen 
their first encounter since Cesar’s death, and C.leopatra could 
be proud of the ease with which she had inlluenced Antony 
to fall in with those plans which she and Ca-sar had so unfal- 
teringly laidd“ Ah, if Antony were the man that Ca'sar had 
been! What worlds they would rule, and these prophetic chil- 
dren after them! An Empire such as Alexander only dreamed 
of, to be founded by ber and by Isis! 

The very names she had decided on for her divine twins 
breathed a world of meaning to her — Cleopatra Selene and 
Alexander Heliosd'^ Selene had already been the name of two 
queens, but it was the first time that Helios had been given. 
Cosmos, it meant, an unspoken avowal that the whole of the 
terrestrial world was destined for Ijer children. It meant not 
only complete autonomy from the West, hut also tlomination 
of the West through Alexaudria, This was Iwr challenge to 
Octavian, armed as she was with Cktsar's plans. And the 
world, East and West, was Octavian 's claim, too. 

No children in any cradle ever faced such a magnificent 
destiny as that planned by Cleopatra for hers. Ushered into 
the world with all the accoutrements of prophecy, they were 
born to restore the age of bliss, “a golden age.” 

They would be brought up on .stories of her greatness 
and of Antony’s, and of the great house of Ptolemy which 
they would make the most glorious in the world. There 
would be through them an end to this pall of terror that hung 
over the Mediterranean, of sentinels at every port, of insur- 
rections and toppling kingdoms. She would reign Queen of 
the world, and her children after her. It had been Csesar who 
had rescued her from exile among the Arabs and placed her 
on the Egyptian throne. It would be Antony and their chil- 
dren who would place Egypt and the Ptolemies on the throne 
of the world. 

For them there would be no Ides of March! Even now 
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with het heavenly twim giving strong wings to her soaring 
ambitions, it was torture to think of that terrible day when 
the world which she and Ca:$ar had planned to rule tumbled 
in ruins about hen Her children would rule that very Rome 
which she and Ciesarion had had to leave so silently and 
swiftly at night, with Ciesar dead behind her, Cxsarion, their 
child, Ctxsar’s only heir, would be lord of the West; Alex- 
ander Helios and Cleopatra Selene, rulers of the East. , . - This 
was her unswerving determination. 

The fact that illegitimate children were barred from 
succession to the throne of Egypt gave her not a moment's 
concern. She had solved that problem in regard to Cxsarion, 
and the same incontrovertible solution would serve for the 
twins. Close coopei'ation with the priests of Isis was necessary. 
They were the wealthiest, most powerful and best organized 
section of the native community, When she had returned 
from Rome with Cxsarion, the Fligh Priest of Alexandria had 
reminded her of the marriage of another Queen of Egypt 
with n God* The children born of the union of a Queen and a 
God cannot be illegitimate. So she had decorated that temple 
of the Priests of Hermonthis, which had already been built 
by her orders at Cxsarion's birth. Thereafter it was known by 
all men that the divine lover, the God of Thebes, Amon-Ra, 
had substituted himself for Cxsarion's father and impreg- 
nated with his divine seed the womb of Queen Cleopatra. 
She had been declared spouse of Amon-Ra in earthly guise of 
Caesar, and henceforth she and their issue were to reign over 
Upper and Lower Egypt. It was only the offspring of Ra 
who could rule over Egypt, and thus was resolved with ease 
the transmuting of a son of Greek Cleopatra and Roman 
Csesar into an authentic descendant of the Gods of the 
Pharaohs. The legitimacy of the twins^ birth had been ar- 
ranged beforehand! 

Cleopatra and the Priesthood of Isis were invaluable to 
each other. They were cognizant of the great Cxsar’s plans— 
the now world-capitah Alexandria, and Caesar and Cleopatra 
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world monurchs. Niititrally, the Pi'testhudd of nnd tlse 
Isaic societies would rule with her. l-ur luany years txcw 
embassies and delegations had flooded the West as well as the 
eastern world — ^legions of officers, secretaries, slaves and whole 
armies of workers, bringing the influence of the Egyptian 
church into all quarters. It was with the Egyptian gods of 
fertility that Cleopatra meant to rule. She had had Caesar’s 
confirmation of this. In Rome, with the acquiescence and later 
the protection of the Dictator, Osiris, Isis and Serapis had 
been enthroned opposite Jupiter.^'’ The Egyptian Priesthood 
already knew through many vicissitudes what it was to con** 
quer foreign soil. Their statues had been torn down , . . but 
rebuilt. In Rome and throughout the Empire the devotees of 
Isis ranged from the humblest slaves to the most influential 
men in the state. The Church was a means for Romans to 
climb into office, and it also made slaves of kings. . . . 

The strength of the Roman Gods was slowly but surely 
waning. Cleopatra must have remarked this fact with deep 
satisfaction. The "iutclllgcntsia’' still went to the temples but 
the old religion had become a policy rather than an emotional 
necessity, and there were, both on the my.stic and on the prac- 
tical sides, many advantages to the religion of hb that C;t5sar 
had encouraged. Those advantages were becoming in inany 
subtle ways more and more attractive and powerful The 
great mass of people could no longer find solace In the state 
religions. With the general loss of faith in the old gods and 
the decomposition of the old society that had occurred simul- 
taneously, the Alexandrine faith not only survived but ex- 
tended its sway, among the humble and the hopeless as among 
the high—up to Csesar and Antony. 

Cleopatra knew that the doctrine of pity for the lowly 
and the desire to succor suffering humanity was a new and 
fascinating one to the Roman masses, $o long used to a re- 
ligion designed for the fortunate. Cxsar had not overlooked 
the practical power of such a policy. The Egyptians nourished 
the soul with care. Serapi^ forbade men to do ill to one an- 
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othct“ on earth and to maintain goodwill towards each uther, 
so that, as in the Book of the Dead, the deceased could appear 
before the judges of Death’s Other Kingdom and say, 
have practiced justice upon earth. I have not tormented any 
for pleasure* I have not brought down punishment upon the 
slaves. I have not caused woe to the weak nor another to kill. 
But more than this, I have given bread unto him who hun- 
gered and to him who thirsted, pure water.” These ideas 
entered into a Roman society where the rich were powerful 
and the poor miserable as the first step in the Alexandrine 
attempt to bring about a revolution in the social as well as the 
moral attitude of the citizens.^^ 

In the temples of Alexandria, political theologians were 
preparing a great drama for lovers and poets, for warriors and 
politicians, for workers and peasants the world over. Though 
abandoned for the moment by Antony, Cleopatra felt that in 
these children just born to the chancing of Alexandrine 
prophecies, she held with the Priesthood and with Antony, 
the destiny of the world. 

’Witli Antony. . . . His victory at Philippi had crystallized 
the idea of the Egyptian Priesthood and Cleopatra that here 
was a chief to further immediately the policy that Caisarion 
was finally to fulfill. Behind Antony’s protection they meant 
to unite the powers of Church and state in one drive — to 
establish a complete autonomy of the East toward the 'West*^'^ 
Every road her thoughts took brought Cleopatra back to 
Antony. Somehow, he would be brought back to her. 

Antony, she knew, had gone to the East for gold and 
found himself everywhere received lilte a god. For him incense 
burned on all the altars; paeans of praise greeted him when he 
walked abroad and the sound of music filled the air about 
him. Ephesus, the principal seat of the Dionysiac mysteries, 
hailed him a$ the incarnation of the God Dionysus.^^ The 
tireless Isiac organization had seen to that. Not only Emperor 
to the East, but one of the gods. So the Egyptian church 
added to his martial prowess an immortal glow. 
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He was destmecl, by tluwe wbu did tlie planning, tn 
occupy a key place in world govennnent. He, himself, was in 
the dark as to just how many men and how many years it’ 
takes to prepare one moment of glory. He was retpiired only 
to act. He was to be the star of a piece written, directed and 
staged by other hands. The hero transcended his earthly en- 
velope and Antony appeared as the God Dionysus in person. 

The great shaggy Triumvir was diz2,ied by, but not for- 
getful of his mission and of the plans Cssar and Cleopatra liad 
first decided on in Rome. Among the Greeks, though he was 
feted and praised, and resisted none of the pleasures they 
offered, he levied a tribute from all, equal to what the cities 
had furnished the enemy. So he had gone through Asia Minor, 
taxing kings and princes, but with a moderate hand, as be- 
comes a human god, Cleopatra and her ministers received 
faithful reports of the events e.ach day, The train of Antony’,s 
followers had increased until all the natlonit were in attend- 
ance, up to Herod of Judea, on the borders of Egypt. Ciileo- 
patra alone had betrayed no curiosity about the new Emperor 
of the East, She had bided her time, knowing that Antony 
needed her support almost as much as she did lus. And so, 
finally, he had sent for her to meet him at 'Earsus and .she liad 
gone and, as she thought, conquered. Les-s than a short year 
ago that was, and now seemingly deserted by him, .and with 
the newly-born twins, the one tangible result of that 
meeting. ... 

The story of her meeting with him at Tarsus had gone 
round the world. When Egypt had presented her embassy 
there, it was in a manner fit for a country destined to rival 
Rome. The winds that filled the purple sails of her barge were 
scented with the perfumes of Arabia; the oars were of silver 
and moved*to the rhythm of flutes and zithers. The Graces 
stood at the helm, and children dressed as young loves clus- 
tered about the Queen, reclining under her canopy of dotb- 
of-gold. Aphrodite-Isis come to meet Dionysus-Osiris! In 
reality, Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, come to meet Marc 
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Antony, Roman Triumvir, possible instrument for her plans. 
Who knew that she had gone as a servant of her deep-laid 
designs? The voluptuousness and extravagance of her cortege 
were intended to overwhelm Antony with the realization of 
the wealth of Egypt, for how else should a Queen who had 
"come to revel for the good of Asia,” — its Saviour, appear 
before the representative unless in the guise of a goddess? 
Her entourage at Tarsus was magnificent, but still more 
glorious was the double crown she wore, invisible to the eye, 
wreathed with the dreams of Alexander and studded with the 
plans of Cffisar. 

'■ His reception in the East, and his later talks with the 
wise men who lived in the courts of Cleopatra, had shown 
Antony the light. He realized that he was a man of destiny! 
•Cleopatra did all in her power to confirm this realization. The 
union of Rome and Alexandria, of Antony-Dionysus and 
Clcopatra-Isis was to fuse a world power of civil and theologi- 
c-al government over which their children and. Cwsarion 
would rule with tlic grateful acquiescence of a peaceful 
uiuvcrsed’' 

And now this set-back, which even Cleopatra’s ebullient 
.spirit was finding it hard to rise above. The children of 
prophecy born, as scheduled, on this most auspicious day and 
• Antony in the West, married to Octavia, sister of her bitterest 
enemy. How could be have given over this great chance, 
wrecked all their plans and played into Octavian’s hands? The 
Roman arguments had been more successful than the intrigues 
' of the Alexandrine courts.^* Was he then such a weakling, no 
sooner out of her sight than lost? So much within his grasp, 
yet content to walk in the shadow of Octavian back to 
Rome? Against Antony’s prestige, his own magnetic person- 
ality, all the Egyptian plans to make him a World-power, 
Octavian had been the winner and sealed his victory with 
Antony’s union to that slip of a girl. What, Cleopatra won- 
dered, could Octavian have held out as bait to catch the 
guileless Antony? Had he played on his love of countryj on 
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his duty to Octnvian as Cxsar\s legal heir to atake lum forget 
the more logical heir, Citsar’s own son, C/xsarion? 

Antony married to Octaviu. And Herod, her rival ;uhI 
secret enemy, proclaimed with Antony's help at Rome, King 
of the Jews! The prophetic children, Cleopatra Selene, Daugh-* 
ter of the Moon, and Alexander Hellos, Son-God, infant 
Saviours of the world, patriotic Romans sneered » Bastards! The 
Queen of Egypt’s world plans burned to cinders, her destiny, 
raised so high through two Romans, struck down short of the 
pinnacle! 

Well, Cleopatra would tear a page from Octaviun’s book, 
*'that is done quickly enough which is done well enough.” She 
could wait. She had plams that would make Antony return 
and again serve her ambition to replace Octavian by CXsSar- 
ion. The time would come. 

But if this were a betrayal, it was well that it were done 
now. He had left Alexandria in the vSpring of 40 me,, to bring 
an end to the feud with Octavian, terminate the unsatisfac- 
tory campaign his wife and friends were waging for him in 
Italy and, in short, bring to order the extremely confused 
state of his affairs, due to his Alexandrine sojourn* 'Fhen he 
would return to the East, to her and their plans* What if he 
did not return and kept faithful to this alliance witli Octavia? 
Then he was simply not the man for her. No successful in- 
vasion of Parthia was possible for Rome without the Queen 
of Egypt^s help. If Antony meant to evade the Parthian issue, 
then she could live on without him — and her dreams of East- 
ern Empire with him, forever. 

After the birth of the twins, she kept silent and perused, 
dong with the Isiac priests, the reports of Antony’s acts* 
Evidently, he was becoming a family man, a burgher rather 
than a Dionysus. Now he was in Athens for the winter, a 
change of air, taking his wife with him. He met and talked 
with philosophers and rhetoricians. The lictors did not accom- 
pany him when he went through the streets, only a few 
friends and servants. He wore, not the garments of Bacchus, 
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but the scanty attire of the Greeks. He was spending a great 
deal of time with Octavia. Int September, when the twins 
were not a year oldj Octavia presented him with a daughter 
who, as if in contrast to the Daughter of the Moon, was 
called, very simply, Antonia. A simple, private citizen, lead- 
ing a well-ordered existence, with everything in its place, as 
it always would have to be in anything that concerned 
Octavian, In reality, Cleopatra saw Antony as an eagle with 
his wings clipped; a lion made powerless and lulled to sleep 
by design, while Octavian was free to strengthen his position 
with no opposition. How could she awaken Antony to the 
chances he was missing, to his duties to her, to the possibility 
of becoming a world-power? These were the thoughts that 
must have tortured Cleopatra during the years of Antony’s 
absence. 

Meanwhile, Antony’s thoughts were turning to the East. 
All that could remind him of Egypt had not been removed. 
T^re was the Egyptian astrologer, an inmate of his house, 
who accompanied him on all his voyages. The horoscopes he 
cast £or his master did not give Octavia first place in that 
universe which should belong to Antony. The astrologer was 
a friend of Cleopatra, and her gift to ‘Antony. He was, how- 
ever’, closely attached to Antony and to Antony’s fortunes. 
He knew there was no solution between Antony and Octa- 
vian in the West. His advice to Antony, therefore, was the only 
sensible adVice that could be given — to invade the East. In 
all sincerity he was able to read the heavens to this effect: 
that Antony’s star of destiny would only rise in the East 
when he gave the order to his legions to polish their eagles for 
the march into Parthia. 
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CHAPTER III 


T H E Roman, frontiers were everywhere giving way before 
the sharp attacks of Parthian cavalry. Palestine, Judea 
were in revolt. The successes of the Parthians had set the East 
on fire. Labicnus, whom Brutus and Cassius had sent to 
Parthia after Cxsar’s death, had joined the Parth-s atid caught 
them the secrets of Roman military succes,s. Now tlie .Parthian 
cavalry was Irresistible. 

The ncces,sity for a Parthian campaign w.is continually 
in Antony’s thoughts during those last days in Athens. No 
doubt the Alexandrine seer knew, as Antony must have, that 
once a serious Parthian campaign was undertaken, Atitony 
wduld need an alliance with Egypt, just as C®sar had before 
him. Thus his reunion with Cleopatra would become in- 
evitable. 

During this winter he gave no sumptuoits b.anquets such 
as had marked his first visit. He presided occasionally at a 
public function and basked in the compliments of the Athe*- 
nians, but without excesses of any hind. Flattery had never 
dulled his wit. When the Athenians wedded him to their 
goddess Pallas-Athena, he straightway demanded a dowry of a 
million drachma. A member of the municipal council an- 
swered: “O Master, Jupiter took thy Mother Semele without 
a dowry!” and Antony parried with: "But he was rich!” 
The day after this ceremony a note was found on the 
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pedestal of the statue in the form of a writ of divorce be- 
tween Antony and Octavia. If one had followed the bearer 
of this note, he might have been discovered as a messenger of 
one of the innumerable Isaic societies. A subtle hint, perhaps, 
that an Antony should wed only a goddess^ — a Pallas- Athena 
• . • or a Cleopatra-Isis, 

Antony began to grow restive. According to the bulle- 
tins that reached him, his legions were carrying on a success- 
ful war with Parthia. Some one else was finishing the task 
that he had set himself to do . , . before Brundisium. His 
astrologer needed no great astuteness to suggest that Octavian 
was praying that Antony would let Ventidius Bassus finish 
the war in Asia Minor . . . the only war that had been carried 
on to Rome's satisfaction ther^e, and without Antony's sup- 
port! Without Antonyl . . . The resourceful Ventidius had 
managed to extricate himself from several difficult positions, 
and was being proclaimed in Rome as a hero* What was 
happening to the brilliant Antony? To Ventidius would come 
the honor of checking the Parths. Rome was elated, and 
Antony found himself being pushed into second place at the 
Capital. 

A trying time! The task given him as the friend and 
confidant of Caesar, as well as the plans he had made with 
Cleopatra— what was happening to them and to him, and to 
his greatness? He began to doubt the path he had chosen, 
the path that, rather, had been chosen for him by Octavian. 
Octavian constantly asked his advice on important matters 
and seemed to defer to him, yet he learned from Rome that 
there was an undercurrent of opinion unfavorable to him at 
the Capital. Some subtle influence had projected itself into the 
Senate, creating a doubt in men's minds about his political 
acumen.^^ Somehow, he seemed to be thwarted and that lion 
in him which had shown itself before began to evince itself. 
Not an easy time for Octavia, though she watched over him, 
soothing and. solicitous, full of good nature and wifely 
sweetness. 
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Then, too, there was this continual trouble about; l leroih 
his candklate for the Jewish Ivingdoni, to worry liini. Merod 
was an Iduinean, of those people who had been cunvjuercd by 
Johan Hyrcnn, circumcised, and passed chorea Iter for Jews. 
Until he came to the throne, he wavS never called by the Jews 
anything but, contemptuously, the ”Half-Jew/' He was an 
Arab, tall and handsome, and a citizen of Rome like lus father 
Antipater. Caesar had appointed Herod prefect of Galilee and 
proclaimed him his friend; the petty quarrels of the Em, 
CiEsar’s assassination, the Battle of Philippic — nothing brought 
a change in Herod’s constant friendship for the varying con- 
querors and his ability to obtain promotion under each re- 
gime» In a country where religion and the heavenly kingdom 
was everything, he had no religious faith and sought nothing 
but an earthly kingdom. During Antony's triumphant march 
through the East after Philippi, he was always ut his side and 
loved the Roman Triumvir as much as lie ever loved Pompey 
or Caesar. 

When the Jews sent embassies to Antony asking fur the 
expulsion of Herod from Judea, Hcrud nude magudkent 
gifts of money and treasure, and pointed out clutt even if one 
did not like the Jews, one could make use of them. Once 
more guile and gold won for him the victory, and Antony 
conferred upon him the title of Tetrarch, 

About the time that Antony was marrying Octavia in 
Rome, Herod’s power was severely tested in Palestine. Anti- 
gonus, heir to the dynasty, PIcrod’s rival and an enemy of 
Rome, concluded a treaty with the Parthian Pacorus, pledg- 
ing himself to give five thousand women and a thousand 
talents if the Parths would reestablish him on the throne and 
put Herod and all his family to death. The temple of Jerusa- 
lem had fallen to the Parths, Antigonus was reestablished on 
the throne and Herod had to fiee, alone. 

. This was naturally a defeat for Rome. Herod, after 
many difficulties, finally arrived in Alexandria to solicit the 



favor of Antony and the support of the Roman legions, with- 
out which he dared not attempt to reenter Judea. 

The arrival of Herod in Alexandria and the announce- 
meat of Antony’s marriage to Octavia reached Cleopatra at 
the same moment, yet she received this adherent of the Roman 
Triumvir with full honors. It was thus that these life-long 
enemies first met. In Cleopatra’s plans, Palestine was essential 
to the reconstruction of Egypt, for its possessions alone would 
guarantee Egypt against invasion by land or sea. During their 
first months together she had discussed with Antony a plan 
to make a son of theirs, should they have one, King of 
Jerusalem. She tried to keep Herod in Alexandria, but he hur- 
ried on to Rome to seek out Antony. 

Herod’s case was put before the Senate. Antlgonus was 
declared the enemy of the Republic and, at Antony’s pro- 
posal, a decree was passed investing Herod with the title 
‘icing of the Jews.” Thereupon, Horod, walking between 
Antony and Octavian and accompanied by the Consuls, 
ascended to the Capital to give thanks to the gods and to 
assist at the ceremony of the disposition of the decree ren- 
dered in his favor. Then Herod left Rome, swearing an oath 
of fealty to Antony and carrying with him the goodwill of 
many Roman Senators and, carefully tucked in his toga, the 
decree which bestowed upon him his kingdom. 

However, Herod disappointed Rome. The new monarchy 
was not accepted in Palestine, the Jews refusing to recognize 
Herod even under torture. Appointed by Rome, backed by 
Antony, Herod was having all the difficulty in the world to 
enter into possession of his kingdom. Among other misfor- 
tunes, the army given to support him had been practically 
bought up by the enemy. Antigonus, disposing of the reve- 
nues of the temple, won over Ventidius, who was waging 
such successful warfare against the Parths. Ventidius’ lieu- 
tenant and other Roman generals were likewise bought. 

The new King of the Jews appeared before Jerusalem 
to find himself surrounded everywhere by the treachery of 
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the Roman officers. Herod was in constanc communication 
with Antony, and the Triumvir reatizcd that the situation in 
Palestine endangered the entire eastern campaign against the 
Parths. His prestige and Rome’s were at stake. liverything 
was going badly. And more and more rea.sous were piling up 
why he must take decisive action in the Last. He had had for 
a year and a half now, repose from camp-lifej had been 
drinking very little and his brain was keen and clear. 

So with Ventidius relieved of his command, Antony set 
out for the East. Once at Antioch, the siege of Jerusalem was 
vigorously pursued by Herod and his Roman allies until the 
city fell and the inhabitants were massacred. At Herod’s in- 
sistence Antony consented to have Antigonus beheaded. An 
enormous sum changed hands, and thus Herod secured his 
kingship and instilled into the Jews a lasting fear of Rome. 

Antony’s campaign, however, had not been over- 
glorious. He had followed in the footsteps of Ventidius, and 
his enemies at Rome said his victories had been prepared-™- 
that the three hundred talents he had gained fiann the .siege 
of Samosatc was but one third of the sum King Antiofhu.s I 
had offered to Ventidius! So Antony returned to Octavia in 
Athens. His friends were disappointed in him and asked 
themselves what was happening to Antony, the incomparable 
soldier, and what he was doing with his life.“‘ 

Back in Athens Antony had time to take stock of him- 
self, reflect on Ills successes and failures, and think of those 
brilliant plans he had once made. Perhaps the vestals had not 
tended the fires! Was the flame of achievement in him ex- 
tinguished? He could now see through Octavian’s game of 
patience, and he suspected him of playing a double game in 
the East, with the intention of keeping Antony harmless at 
his side. 

His inconsequential victory in the East, after all his 
planning, made him realize that the time had come when he 
must mark out his course, regain his popularity and again 
take his priority in the Triumvirate. And that, as the astrolo- 
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ger kept assuring him, could be done only by conquering the 
Partlis and capturing the lost eagles of Crassus. It was from 
this point in his life that Antony determined to strengthen 
himself as much as he could, return to Antioch and finally 
fulfill his original plans to place Cx'sarion in Octavian’s place 
in Rome. 

The term of the Triumvirate act expired December 
3ist3 38 B.c. In the spring Antony set off for Brundisium to 
meet Octavian, in the full expectation of having the upper 
hand and exchanging some of his fleet for some of Octavian^s 
legions. Then ... on to the East! On arriving at Brundisium, 
lie found the port closed. Octavian, warring against the 
pirates, had decided that he had ships enough and did not 
need Antony’s assistance. Antony was fuAous, veered around 
and bore down on Tarentum, where he notified his colleague 
that he was not the man to accept such an affront. He was 
determined, however, not to be outmanoeuvered this time and 
to delay a break with Octavian until he had made an ex*- 
change of ships for men, and possibly until he had strength- 
ened his position in the East. Octavia was with him and 
doing her best to prevent a rupture between the two men. 
Her mediation I'csulted in Antony’s giving Octavian izo 
ships and receiving in return. 20,000 soldiers for his war 
against the Earths. At the same time the Triumvirate was 
extended for the period of five years. 

At Tarentum Octavian said farewell to his sister and 
brother-in-law, and watched them sail off to the war accom- 
panied by all their respective children. After four years, 
Antony was finally making the decisive step in the eastern 
campaign. Though he had obtained his legions in the end, 
this last encounter with Octavian convinced Antony tliat 
his astrologer was right and that the stars did not reserve for 
him first role in any combination with his brother-in-law. On 
the other hand, he realized the dangers of a Parthian invasion. 
Cassar himself had thought of it as the most diflScult one of 
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his career and one, moreover, to be delayed until preparations 
were perfect. 

To Antony the Roman legions were not sntlicicnt. h'or a 
final and victorious blow at the Panhs, he needed Cileopaira 
and the resources of Egypt. He would not attempt the plan 
of Cxsar without the help o£ Cxsar’s ally. As it was, he 
knew that in his absence Octavian would undermine him in 
Rome as much as he could. Octavia was tlie syndml of her 
brother’s hold on Antony, his rival’s emissary, as it were, in 
his own camp to keep him free from any seritnis entangle- 
ment with Cleopatra and thus, as Antony felt, from the 
' chance of real victory in the East, 

Well, four years was enough! With his course of action 
now clearly decided in his mind, it were better to have his 
wife at Octavian’s side in Rome than have Octavian’s sister in 
his camp in the East. It was in Rome with Octavian atid the 
Senate chat he needed her diplomacy and tact and patience. 
There was ojily one woman who could help him in the East. 
He would show Octavian who had played the deepest game 
at Tarentiira. 

At the first port, Cocyra, on the plea that the East is a 
most unhealthy climate for children, he packed Octavia and 
the brood off to Rome. It was from this same Isle that Nau- 
sicaa bade farewell to Ulysses, Now it was an Antony who 
went on, East this time, and to a new Pcnelopel He disem- 
barked at Syria and dispatched a note to Cleopatra to meet 
him in Antioch, four years after he had left her in Alex- 
andria. 

Thus was taken the first definite step toward achieving 
the brilliant and prophetic future predicted for the divinely- 
born twins, and to secure for the Antony-Ptolcmy dynasty 
and for the Egyptian priesthood an autonomous Empire of 
due East. 
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CHAPTER IV 


T he divine twins were font years old when Cleopatra 
set out to meet their father at Antioch, This time the 
Queen dispensed With the splendor and pomp that had 
marked their memorable reunion at Tarsus. She greeted An- 
tony iiow, not only as a Queen, but as a mother and an out- 
raged woman who had been once abandoned—a woman 
whose duty it was to place her children in the best pOsSsible 
position* 

Antony was aware that in sending his wife back to Italy, 
he had cut himself ofF front Rome until such time as he could 
return to it, conqueror of Parthia. Only as a victor could he 
return to Rome and take the Egyptian Queen with him, as 
Cxsar had done years before* Without the prestige of an 
eastern triumph, he was without the power even to attempt 
to replace Octavian with Csesarion, and Octavia with Cleo- 
patra, To take the first step in that march against the Earths 
he needed Cleopatra. She alone possessed the treasure, gold 
and supplies for such a formidable enterprise. She, of all 
women, was the only companion for a man who dreamed, of: 
becoming the Emperor of the World. 

So Cleopatra was able to impose her own conditions: 
her immediate recognition as Antony’s wife,— the rxiarriage 
in accordance with Egyptian law had taken place in Tatsus,-— 
and the formal recognition of the twins/^ whom he now 
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saw for the first time. Nor did verbal accept.mce of her con- 
ditions suffice Cleopatra. She was through with airy promises. 
Before Antony left her on his hazardous campaign against the 
Parths, he drew up a document embodying all Cleopatra's 
demands. 

The Octiivian party in Rome was appalled when they 
learned that the Queen was given in lief the entire coa.st line 
with the exception of Tyre and Sidon. Chalcis, the Island of 
Cypress and much older Roman territory were given to 
Egypt, and Rome’s darkest suspicions were confirmed — 
Cleopatra cherished plans to restore Egypt to its former great- 
ness. Cleopatra had driven a hard bargain, strengthened by 
the memory of that dark period when, abandoned and await- 
ing the birth of the twins, she had faced alone the enmity 
of Rome. 

The world soon realized that a new era had been ushered 
in by Cleopatra at Antioch and that Marc Antony, Roman 
Triumvir, might emerge as God of Asiatic imperialism, The 
money minted at this time at Antioch and Alexandria, jire- 
seating the double image of Antony and Cleopatra, wins 
visible evidence that Egypt had a sovereign and the Hast a 
protector. 

The summer of 3d was well on when Antony led the 
greatest expedition that Rome had ever armed against the 
Parths. He followed Cxsar’s plan in the campaign; the 
strategy had been prepared; it was necessary for him only to 
continue in the footsteps of his murdered captain, to put into 
effect the next great move that Caisar had left unfinished: — 
the conquest of the East and establishment as its capital, 
Alexandria. 

Cleopatra accompanied Antony to the Euphrates and 
there left him to continue on to the Parths, while she returned 
to Alexandria to await the news of the victory. Her way led 
through Damascus and Judea, Herod’s kingdom. Herod and 
the royal suite accompanied her to the borders of Egypt, and 
Cleopatra never knew how close to death she had been at the 
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hands of her life-long enemy. It was only by the intervention 
of Nicholas of DamavSCtis, who pointed out Antony’s certain 
fury, that Herod was dissuaded from his plan to ambush and 
murder Cleopatra. 

In the autumn Cleopatra, who had been impatiently 
awaiting word of Antony’s victory, received the news that 
the Parthian campaign had ended in disaster. Antony was ten 
years too late, Since Cxsar’s day the Parths had learned too 
much from the Romans of Roman strategy, and Caesar’s plans 
had not succeeded. The Alexandrines, however, were never 
told the truth about the defeat. Cleopatra gathered what 
munitions, supplies and money she could and hurried to meet 
Antony. They did not loiter, but after rewarding his starving 
and ragged legions, both returned to Alexandria. The court 
feted the return of the prodigal; and winter passed in a 
round of festivities and entertainments, during which Antony 
tried to forget the bitterness of his unexpected defeat. 

It had been a. better year for Octavian. He had suc- 
ceeded in routing the pirates who, under their leader Sextus 
Pompey, had been plaguing him for many months. Sextus 
Pompey was forced to flee eastward. Lepidus, the third and 
least known of the Triumvirate, was removed from office 
and exiled, and all his territory now came under the rule of 
Octavian. The latter’s forces were at present some 600 battle- 
ships and 41 legions — about 300,000 men. On the Ides of 
November, just about the time that Antony was being van- 
quished by the elements and Parthian treachery, Octavian 
made a triumphant entry into Rome; and a grateful Senate 
decreed that he should be allowed a seat on the Tribune bench 
and given a crown of laurels. 

This news was brought to Antony from Rome. And the 
couriers took back to his enemies there tales of his debauches 
in Alexandria. Soon the street poets who ran about Rome and 
its suburbs were circulating obscene verses on the subject of 
the Egyptian Queen and her enslaved King. 

Naturally, tales of Antony’s debaucheries were scur- 
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xilously exaggerated to lend credence to Cleopatra ’.s vJciom 
influence over him* Antony, however, was' neither devil nor 
saint. He could drink with tlie hardest of his soldiers, share 
their privations, be happy with chose philosophers who 
preached the gentle mean and moderation in all things, or 
enjoy those magnificent feOvSts given in the marble palace 
overlooking the Harbor of Happy Returns, Though the 
Romans were not strangers to luxury, the rigorous Republi- 
cans of the old order had a healthy fear of the splendor and 
richness of Egypt, They knew! Their generals had succumbed 
to it: Sulla, Caesar, now Antony — and that opulence altered 
all their conceptions of life. Fear of the East — this is an ever-* 
recurrent theme in Roman histoi^. 

Antony did not confine himself to hunting, gambling, 
and the Alexandrine round of dinners and spectacles, for, 
having accepted the office of Gymnasia, he was also to be seen, 
clad in Greek cloak and white sandals, following the courses 
of the philosophers. Among the Alexandrine wits he could 
hold his own, 

Antony and Cleopatra were surrounded by a select 
group of friends called the "“^inimitablcs/* ITc more discerning 
patricians among tbe Romans who were admitted to the inti- 
mate circle would long remember the mocking discourse and 
witty talk which animated the supper parties at the palace*— 
and never forget the charm and naturalness of the Queen. 
She sang and played, and conversed in many languages* 

Thus passed the winter of 3 (J, The twins were five years 
old when Ptolemy Philadelphus, gage of the royal reunion at 
Antioch, was born.^® Cleopatra and Antony had founded 
their dynasty. On the coinage of this time Rome remarked 
that the head of Cleopatra had been substituted for that of 
Octavia. It was impossible not to note a change in Antony* A 
new purpose now directed all his actions. The Octavian party 
in Rome were not unaware of his vision — all the thrones of 
the East occupied by his children and tl^ieir descendants* 

The education of the children was a serious affiair for 
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Cleopatra. Like all the Ptolemies, they were brought up in an 
atmosphere of learning without pedantry. Culture was in- 
tended to give more interest in life and to make the i*eunIons 
at court more brilliant, The selection of tutor was discussed 
with the High Priest and savants, Fellows of the Museum, an- 
nexed to the royal residence. Their choice finally fell upon 
Euphronius."^ Antony was oftexa present to hear his children 
and CiKsarion in their tasks. This was a comparatively happy 
period for the new royal family, a period where nothing had 
yet been lost and everything seemed still possible. 

Antony settled down soberly to govern his vast posses- 
sions, Though an Alexandrine King, he was still a Roman 
Triumvir with many affairs of state to arrange for the good 
of Rome, There were councils to be held with the General 
Staff and the army of specialists, experts on census, taxation, 
monetary reforms, discussions with the engineers and archi- 
tects of measures for peace and for war. All orders had to 
come from Antony. It was no slight task to reorganize eastern 
affairs to suit Roman policy, to reorganize the finances of 
kingdoms still under native rule so that tribute should flow 
regularly into the treasury at Rome as well as the Alexandrine 
coffers, to make new alliances and strengthen old ones and, 
in short, to perform all those manifold duties of chief ad- 
ministrator of the Roman Empire in the East. 

The spring of 35 was darkened by betrayals and defeat, 
so now Antony sought to retrieve his fortunes by a number of 
new alliances. The King of the Medes rode against the Parths 
and allied himself with Antony. This was a stroke of fortune. 
Now at last he could recoup himself in a Parthian victory. 
He needed only fresh Roman legions to repair the losses of the 
earlier disastrous expedition. 

Cleopatra could give him all the gold and supplies his 
men would need, but it was only Octavian who could supply 
him with the indispensable legions. Cleopatra’s soldiers were 
not to be trusted in an eastern campaign. Without stamina, 
and fighting against their own race, too many of them were 
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likely to desert to the enemy. Oct;ivi;ui signified to Antony 
that he would be more than willing to supply Aiitony with 
the desired legions if he would rid himself iif Cleopatra. HoW" 
ever, Cleopatra would not brtxtk this nilront, and an open 
breach between the two Triumvirs seemed inevitable. Octavia, 
determined to regain Antony for herself as avell as for her 
brother and the West, persuaded her brother to yield. In pre- 
paring the reenforcements for Antony, she sacrificed a large 
part of her private fortune. She then set sail herself for 
Athens, feeling sure that she could persuade Antony that 
Octavian’s and her support were worth more than that of 
Cleopatra. She was prepared to turn over to him a great sum 
of money, clothing, equipment, war machines, as well as 
three thousand armed men and the first Praitorian cohorts. 

But Cleopatra showed herself the stronger. When 
Octavia sent a messenger from Atlums announcing Iter ar- 
rival, Antony forbade her to join him and asked her to remain 
in Greece. Octavia had felt sure he would receive Iter, that at 
the last moment he would not repudiate her for the Egyptian 
Queen. When she received his message ordering her to deliver 
to his licutcn.ants all that .she had brought with her, like his 
ever-obedient wife she did so — and returned .alone to Italy. 
Antony later would be .severely criticized for his seemingly 
brutal treatment of the faithful Octavia. But behind his 
brutality as well as behind her faithfulncs's there was a potent 
factor — Octavian! Antony knew all too well that yielding to 
Octavia meant putting himself once again under the domi- 
nation of Octavian and that before everything else, eveit more 
important than her love for her husband, was Octavia’s love 
for her brother. Antony suspected, perhaps rightly, that 
Octavia had come to Athens armed with Octavian’s orders, 
and he could not risk hearing them. 

On the surface the two Triumvirs remained allies, and 
Antyllus, the son Antony had left in Rome, was affianced to 
Julia, daughter of Octavian. Meanwhile, as soon as Octavia 
returned alone to Rome, Octavian, unknown to any one, began 
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to conspire with the King of Armenia to weaken Antony's 
position in the coming Parthian war, 

In the spring of 34) following the custom of the ancient 
PliaraoliS) Antony transferred his headquarters to Syria. Here 
were lovely valleys and fertile plains^ and the children 
enjoyed as their playground the hunting preserve on the 
borders of the desert. From his summer residence Antony 
kept in close touch with his Eastern Empire and prepared for 
the invasion which this time he meant to be victorious. The 
final step was to ally the kingdom of Armenia with him. The 
daughter of the Armenian King had already been affianced to 
little Alexander Helios, but the king, suspecting Antony of 
knowing of his intrigues with Octavian, declined Antony’s 
invitation for a meeting. At this, Antony became convinced 
of foul play and immediately advanced into Armenia, Flis 
swift attack met with sudden siiccess, and he took the Kin^ 
prisoner and declared the country a Roman province. On his 
return to Syria, Antony approached the Median king with 
proposals for an alliance. He was confident that the Armenian 
victory was a forerunner of a great conquest. The soldiers 
were jubilant. The legions had pillaged Armenia, and the loot 
and gold of the temples was theirs without losses, 

Now the prophecy of the twms’ birth seemed destined 
to become true. Alexander Helios’ betrothal to the Armenian 
Princess had, of course, been broken, and he was now for the 
second time in his life betrothed to a pzdnecss. This time the 
pact with the Median king was sealed by the betrothal of 
Alexander Helios to the Median Princess, the tiny lotape.^*^ 

Alexander Helios was now six years old. He had ac- 
quainted his diminutive "'Master of the Royal House, Master 
of the Secret of all the Royal Words,'' of the coming of his 
small princess, and a banquet attended her arrival, presided 
over by Caisarion, Cleopatra Selene and himself, while 
Antony-Osiris and Cleopatra-Isis officiated in their divine 
capacity as gods. 

Life was too swift and dangerous for a prolonged adoles- 
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cence, n\d the children were already n part: of the lii'e of the 
state, prepared from infancy for their inipurcani; destiny as 
rulers. The Master of the Secrets of Hcavcii Juiew the day niul 
hour that the Princess lotapc would step out of the royal 
barge at the foot of the terrace before the Palace of the 
Lagidae to ascend in state the great marble staircase. At die 
door the pages, the royal children and the young nobles 
waited to escort her into the columned hall wliere the queen 
sat enthroned as Isis. To the Romans at court, the small prin- 
cess, heavily gowned in rich robes and bedecked witli lavish 
jewels, seemed like an eastern idol suddenly endowed with life. 

The first morning she awoke in the palace, she accom- 
panied the royal children and their little court to celebrate 
divine service in the Temple of Isis, hi the afternoon she re- 
ceived her little courtiers and bettered her acquaintance with 
her future husband. She was initiated into the mysteries of 
Egyptian and Greek games, playing until nightfall when one 
of the nurses announced it was royal bedtime. 

The pact with Media was extremely satisfactory to Cleo- 
patra and her ministers and the priests of Isis. At last their 
plans seemed on the road to achievement* The Earths were 
definitely checked and all the Alexandrine court joined in 
celebrating the most magnificent of royal seasons* 

So the winter of 34 passed with only one disturbing 
event to mar its peace. Herod had murdered the brother of 
his wife, the young high priest whose office he wanted for 
another candidate. Cleopatra felt that this was the time to 
bring about the downfall of her enemy, and he was sum- 
moned to appear before Antony, by whose goodwill he had 
gained the throne* However, Herod escaped from the inter- 
view without any severe punishment* Antony suspected his 
queen of aspiring to the throne of Judea for her son and, in 
dismissing Herod unpunished, warned Cleopatra against look- 
ing too closely into the motives of kings, Thus Herod was 
spared so that Antony could contemplate an Invasion into 
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Partlaia without the awkwardness of leaving Herod as an 
enemy at his back in Judea. 

The long threatened break between Alexandria and 
Rome was hastened in 33 when Antony began to show his 
hand, first by celebrating his triumph over Armenia and 
second by his coronation. 

The year before, fresh from his Armenian victory, he 
had led his army into Alexandria followed by countless num- 
bers of slaves, wagonloads of booty, noble hostages in chains 
— but this entry paled before the formal triumph he now 
celebrated. This was the first time in Rome's history that one 
of her generals had celebrated a victory in the wars outside 
of Rome. And Rome heard the news aghast. 

Antony rode the Bacchic chariot in the procession as the 
new 'Tather Liber,'' dressed in a robe of gold, his head bound 
with an ivy wreath and holding the thyrsus in his hand and 
wearing the buskin. The brilliance, the dazzling pageants, 
sumptuous feasts and entertainments surpassed all similar 
events held in Rome. The news of a triumph held outside 
the Capital stirred all the Mediterranean world. At Rome 
the two parties, Cajsarions and Qctavians, wondered with 
growing coneexm whether this was the first step leading to 
Alexandria’s bearing oi£ the victory as mistress of the world. 

While the Romans who were against Antony seethed 
with anger and resentment, in the East the pomp of the 
triumph moved men to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. The 
elation of victory was in the air, the moment auspicious for 
the Revelation . . . and the metamorphosis of a Roman gen- 
eral into a monarch divine. 

A few days after the procession of the triumph, the 
Alexandrines were bidden to a ceremony which had no prece- 
dent except in the life of Alexander the Great. The new 
god and goddess, Antony-Osiris and Cleopatra-Isis, occupied 
golden thrones set on a platform of silver, while their chil- 
dren were seated on silver thrones, sovereigns of their respec- 
tive kingdoms. Calling to the world to hearken to the number 
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of his victories, Antony dechirei.! CkopaiiM, <,)uccn of i^gypc, 
Cyprus and Coefsyria, with Cit’sarioii, iier .son hy Cia’sar, ti> 
share her sovereignty. This act alone, wiicrcby Antony de- 
clared Ptolemy Ciesarion the legitimate son of Cix.sar and 
his wife Cleopatra, was, at last, an utifurgivablc challenge to 
Octavian’s position and shook the very fomulation of Roman 
government. The Romans standing by treniblet! at the au- 
dacity of Antony’s gesture, but Alexandrines greeted the 
words with joyful shouts. Who could help fomembering now 
Alexander the Great’s prediction that this site would one d.ay 
be the capital of the world? 

Antony continued conferring kingdcjtns and titles, and 
the populace acclaimed the new sovereigns as each of the 
children was announced king or queen in turm To Alexander 
Helios was assigned Armenia, Media and .Paithia, wltenevcr 
the latter should be conquered. I^roiid in Median tiara and 
kitaris, he saluted his parents and marched off, folltjwed by 
his own guard and the shining eyas of his bride-to-W, Totap.ii, 

Ptolemy Idiiladelphtis, just three yum old, in boots and 
cloak and a diadomod hat, was given Plitenicia, Syria and 
Cilici.i. Finally, Cleopatra Selene, slender and .straight, drc.s.sed 
in her Greek robe ajid, like her Grecian mother, fair and 
honey-pale in contrast to the dark-skinned Lybian guard that 
surrounded her, was named Queen of Gyrenaica and Libya."’* 

The ceremony seemed the reali?.ation of Cleopatra’s 
dreams and her plans with the priesthood. The coronation 
proclaimed to the world that the era of conquests was over 
and the reorganization of the East begun. In founding their 
dynasty, she and Antony had restored the principle of mon- 
archy by divine right. When Sulla had failed and Ctesar had 
perished, she and Antony were gloriously succeeding— 

For Cleopatra the coronations were also a wedding of 
religions — ^the merging of the gods of Greece with the an- 
cient beliefs that the Egyptian Pharaohs had held, reincarna- 
; ::€on of divinity in sovereigns. The East was to be welded into 
a spiritual as well as a political union. 
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Tlui^, fuilowing tlie curanutum c^roinonics^ Akximdm 
t‘nteti.*d upon a mydudo^icAl Bacclnuialia. It. was u unique 
uccitsioii for Cleopatra to revive the potnp and grandeur of 
her ancesturii wiucli she Ioved***-“but more tluui that,; by the 
j^plcndor of the celebration to show Home that the riches of 
the Lagidce were not from the wars of Asia, nor the gold 
and Sliver mines, nor any usual source, but were due to the 
fertile soil of Egypt. 

After the pomp of Bacchus a banquet was spread to 
wliich all Alexandria was bidden- Royal tents had been 
erected; purple rugs covered the floors; the walls were hung 
with cloths embroidered in gold; and statues were set up. 
Goblets and every dish were golden and inlaid with precious 
stones wonderfully chased and embossed- All night the city 
resounded to music and song. Romans in Alexandria and 
Alexandrines, men and women, carrying thyrsi, drums, 
pipes, flutes and rattles and dressed in fawn skins, celebrated 
the rites sacred to Bacchtrs; and the Roman Plancus, dressed 
as a god, danced before the assembled guests, to the disap- 
proval of all Rome. 

So the new regime was inaugurated; a coinage was issued 
and orders given the Alexandrian sculptors to model that 
triad of gods, Antony-Dlonysus, Cleopatra-Isis and Caesarion- 
Horus, and those three lesser gods, the children of the divine 
couple.^^ 

The triumph and the coronation stirred the Octavian 
party in Rome to action. Through Antony’s secretary, Plan- 
cus> bribed and summoned to Rome, they became acquainted 
with the contents of Antony’s testament, which declared, 
among other damaging clauses, that C^sarion was the legiti- 
mate son and heir of Caesar. A will was sacred, but, when thei 
vestals refused to produce the document, Octavian obtained 
a copy by force. He read it aloud to tbe Senate, stressing 
those passages most oflfensive to Roman vanity, and the re- 
sult was a revulsion of feeling which had until then run 
steadily toward Antony. He was renounced by many as a 
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renegade who did not even want his bones tn repose, in Roman 
soil. 

Following this initial stroke, Octavian and M.veenas, 
the monied back of his regime, led a huge propaganda 
against Antony and Cleopatra. A mass of lorgeel documents 
appeared overnight and was soon in circulation, adding fuel 
to tire flames. Antony, however, still had many friends in 
tlie Capital who preferred his genuineness as a person and 
his valor as a general to Octavtan’s shrewd policies, and care 
had to be taken In the campaign of lies against Antony not 
to antagonize these powerful friends. Stories of potions and 
magic soon got abroad; Antony was made to seem the dupe 
of Cleopatra, stupefied by drink while the queen remained 
sober and mistress of herself (for this they could not deny) 
by means of a magic amethyst ring. She was .s.ild to have 
taken an oath that .she would strip Runic of its greauies,s 
and reign over the Roman people herself, r.irnphlets and 
verses filled the Capital with endless calumny ag.unst her- 
She was .1 wanton in league with the evil power, s, a .sorceress 
and a siren. 

Realizing the danger of the situation and the tlilfieulty 
of obtaining at this time, when feeling ran ,so high, ratificii" 
tlon of the changes made in the tli,sCribution of the Ka.steni 
thrones, Antony’s agents in Rome decided not to read to the 
Senate the dispatche.s Antony had sent from Alex.andria, 
which reported the Armenian war, his triumph in Alexandria 
and the coronations. But Octavian, knowing the reaction of 
the Senate to such news, insisted and, after much wrangling, 
the documents were made public. 

Even now, Octavian was too prudent to call Antony a 
public enemy. ‘'The Romans are not going to attack An- 
tony,” he cried to the Senate, "but this woman, intoxicated 
with hopes and delirium of exalted fortune, who dreams but 
of the fall of the Capital and the funeral of the Empire!” ““ 
Public opinion had been worked up to a dangerous pitch, 
and the Roman populace heard with delight that the Senate 
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had declared war on Egypt and Its Queen. Octavian, Consul 
of the Roman pcopicj surroiuadecl by the most dignified per-* 
sons of the state, was marching against those forces that con*' 
stituted, to Homan eyes, ‘'the Eastern Peril/* 

Many of Atitony*s friends responded to the call, not 
realizing that they were being misled by a stratagem; that 
it was not a question of the Republic against Alexandria, 
but of whether Octavian or Antony should found a royal 
dynasty to rule the Empire. 

In January of 32, Octavian^s council publicly announced 
the rupture with Antony* It was now a definite conflict be- 
tween the two men. The year marked a turning point in 
the public life of Antony. He was now obliged to bring 
forth his political program and clarify his position. Antony 
and Octavian engaged in a series of recriminating letters, 
each trying to win public opinion to his side. 

The spring of 32 found Antony encamped at Ephesus. 
Even now he was xnuch tempted to move against Parthia 
before entering into war with Octavian. lie saw Parthia 
divided by internal struggles at the moment, and his consist- 
ent dream of conquering the country tempted him again. Per- 
haps, too, some inner doubt warned him of the outcome of 
any struggle with Octavian. But Cleopatra was adamant and 
dissuaded him from his contemplated exploit against the 
Parths. Those eagles of Crassus would wait yet a while longer. 
It was not the moment to extend their Empire in the East, 
but to consolidate Egypt for the inevitable and long-antici- 
pated struggle that must take place between the two capitals 
of the Mediterranean. 

In Rome Octavian ruled with an iron hand. His un- 
ethical behavior in violating the sacredness of Antonyms will 
and the threat of violence implied in all his utterances, 
alienated Senators of the Caesarion party. Forced to a choice 
between Octavian and Antony, they decided in Antonyms 
favor and joined him at Ephesus. 

Octavian’s influence, however, reached into the closest 
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circles of Antony’s covirt. One nuin \v;i.s buugln with j-oUl, 
another with promised honors and still nthers, those who 
were Rcpvtblic-rainded, with appeals to pati-iotism. Cleopatra 
saw plainly that many Romans surrounding Antony were 
seeking to bring him back to the Roman cause and to an 
alliance with his brother-in-law, Constantly at his side, she 
showed him that his position was logical only when he was 
looked on as Emperor of the East. There was no room, site 
declared, for two leaders in Rome: if Antony consented to 
share the power with Octavian, he would again be relegated 
to the post of Governor or Proconsul ruling the East for 
Rome. As King of Egypt, once the Parthian ihnpire was con- 
quered, an alliance with Rome to Egypt’s advantage seemed 
a not unreasonable project. 

The more moderate of the consuls surrounding Antony 
at Ephesus were persuaded that if Cleopatra would return 
to Egypt war might still be avoided, .Some hoped, too, tliat 
with the Queen away, Antony might be inilueuced, as he 
had been years before at Brundisium, to support the Repiih- 
lican cause in conjunction with Octavian. 'I'o these Romans 
of the old Republican stamp, the division of power between 
Octavian and Antony seemed the only .solution against the 
aspirations of both. They were ready to .support Antony wlio, 
they felt, was more their sort than Octavian, but the pres- 
ence of the Queen in this soldier’s camp .seemed to them in- 
congruous and improper. “O shame,” they cried, "that the 
sun has seen the canopy of the Egyptians in the midst of our 
military insignia!” 

Now Cleopatra had been trained in the psychology of 
eastern crowds who liked show and "panache” in their rulers 
and representatives, and a split between her and some of 
Antony’s supporters was inevitable. Her influence prevailed 
over that of the consuls. She favored a waiting plan in the 
East, but, if Antony was determined to go forward, she was 
equally determined not to allow him to go alone. 

So the expedition left Ephesus and sailed on to Samos, 
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‘"'and there made merry,*" and thence to Athens, arriving 
late in the spring o£ 32. Cleopatra’s policy was now clear- 
cut: let them go on to victory or defeat and embrace whole- 
heartedly one plan: universal domination or nothing. It was 
no longer a question of the iudcpcndencc of Egypt and an 
Eastern Empire, but of which would rule the West as well 
as the East» The issue was now unavoidable, but it served to 
sow dissension among Antony’s supporters, to whom the idea 
of a royal dynasty that would rule over Rome through Egypt 
was insupportable. 

From Atheps Antony wrote the letter of repudiation 
which was to divorce him from Octavia — and Rome. This 
was more or less a public acknowledgment of himself as King 
of Egypt, and he knew that this move would alienate from 
him a number of his Roman partisans, who would now see 
that he, like Caesar before him, was aiming at a throne. ITe 
still had, however, many friends who disliked the sly Oc- 
tavian and who had admired his own frank, open manners. 
Moreover, a considerable body supported him in memory of 
the great Dictator, regarding him as the guardian of Cxsarion, 
whose rights many had secretly at heart. Antony promised 
to lay dowAi his power six months after his victory. In cham- 
pioning C;esarion, he was going to war to root out the false 
heir, Octavian, so that Carsar’s legal heir and son might one 
day sit in his father’s place and rule an empire which should 
reach from Rome to India. Many of his supporters remained 
faithful to Antony when it thus became clear to them that 
it was Cajsarion’s rights for which they were to fight. 

Antony was now despoiled of his power in Rome by 
vote of the Senate. Octavian renounced the title of Triumvir, 
but not the extraordinary powers the title conferred upon 
him. Antony, however, was still a hero among many of the 
Italian people, and Octavian was forced to call on all Italy 
and the Western provinces to take an oath of fealty to him. 
A heavy war-tax was levied and his land and sea forces 
were confided to able generals. Octavian knew his own limi- 
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ttttions: ho lacked the qualities that make a watflor, hut he 
knew how to surround himself with j;if'^'*-l leatlers and wise 
councilors. Furthermore, he was a genius itr the art of at- 
tacking within the enemy’s camp hy skilltul propaganda. 

In the autumn of 3’, the desertion of several Asiatic 
allies and Roman nobles alarmed Antony and completely al- 
tered the character of his campaign. Strategically, he could 
no longer concentrate forces as hitherto planned. This was a 
serious menace. He could no longer follow Cleopatra’s original 
plan of slowly retreating toward the Fast, drawing Octavian 
on to follow him until, with a solid wall behind him, he 
could outflank his enemy and attack from the West. Now 
Cleopatra favored a naval battle, chough Antony was not so 
sure, and his war council firmly against it. The season was 
late and the winter was spent at Patra:, with Antony perfect- 
ing his plans for the coming campaign, .md Octavian, hy 
judicious bribery, .slowly wimimg a blgodktss victory within 
his enemy’s camp. 





CHAPTER V 


O N E after another, Antonyms friends wore going over 
to the enemy. Octaviaii was buying them. The many 
betrayals in the East added to those in his own ciunp dis- 
turbed him greatly. The deserters took with them his plans 
of strategy, and thus half his chance of success. In great 
secrecy he began to plan how he could retire with his forces 
to Egypt, there to rebuild his following and plan a new cam- 
paign. He decided to attempt the semblance of a naval battle 
and, under cover of it, withdraw his troops and fleet from 
Actiiini. There was a tremendovts obstacle to the successful 
carrying out of the plan: Octavian^s fleet occupied the moutli 
of the gulf, thus bottling up the fleet of Antony in the 
harbor. 

Octavian*s rowers were sturdy men, while Antony’s were 
weakened by privation. Yet they must break the blockade of 
the port — or die! A retreat by land was certain to be disas- 
trous. They could not risk the opinion of the volatile Alex- 
andrines by anything resembling a rout. They must return 
to Egypt with a fleet and sails flying. The legions who were 
to be embarked for the retreat were kept in the dark as to 
the actual plans. They thought they were to fight a real battle 
at sea. 

A definite plan of escape had been contrived, one which 
required the closest cooperation of men and ofBcers and the 
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strictest discipline. A delay, a false maveinciir. wmild be fatal. 
So much had found its way into t!\e enemy's camp th.it: thi.s 
final plan was intrusted to none but the necessary few. 

The evening before the battle, Cleopatra's treasure went 
aboard, ready to leave, and Antony burned everything cum- 
bersome which could not be taken along. The sails were 
packed against the remonstrances of his men. Wfiiy encumher 
their heavy ships? Only light sails were needed to emerge 
from the gulf, and in the battle none would be needed. 

On the morning of September 2 nd Antony’s boats were 
arranged in compact formation at the mouth of the passage 
through which only a few boats at a time could emerge, He 
was in an excellent position to defend and hold the port, but 
his one precaution was to leave it and get away. At the 
mouth of the gulf, Agrippa, Octavian’s general, had his 
fleer arr.inged in a .semicircle. 1 Ic was waiting, coimtiog on the 
imp.atiencc of Antony’s men to make the iinst move to break 
his line. 

Antony was ranging along the lines in a small skiff, 
encouraging his men. At noon a light brccM .sprang up; it 
was time now to make that feint of battle, ^‘ugage the enemy 
long enough to allow his rear guard to escape and make .a 
passage through for the rest of the ships to follow. 

As his fleet emerged, Antony sought to engage Octavian 
in person, forcing him to the shoals where they could both 
be at a disadvantage. However, Octavian was not to be found. 
The whole fleet became occupied and the lines broken. Cleo- 
patra from her flagship, and Antony from his, remarked 
Agrippa’s manoeuvre of a mesh of ships before the entrance 
of the port. She saw their plans foiled and all of them 
caught; Egypt without a queen, Caisarion and the children— 
hostages of the victor. Suddenly there came a brief moment 
of respite and a passage through. Followed by the sixty Egyp- 
tian ships Cleopatra rode out of the pass, her Ships three 
abreast. "When they rounded the extreme point of Arcania, 
she gave the signal; the sails were unfurled and she made out 
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to sea. NoWj according to their plan, Antony and the rest 
o£ the fleet were to follow. Thus Antony set sail soon after 
Cleopatra. 

The signal was now given for the other ships to follow 
suit, and the officers began to lighten their boats for the 
flight by throwing overboard their heavy war engines. The 
legionaries, who knew nothing about the plans, were out- 
raged. They saw their one means of defense being cast away 
and felt that they were being deserted. And so they fought 
all the more furiously. That moment of mutiny delayed the 
escape. Agrippa saw through Antony’s strategy and hedged 
in his fleet, charging down on Antony’s cumbersome galleys. 
Soon the screams of the wounded and drowning filled the 
air. 

The battle up to this time had been indecisive, but now 
there was great confusion among the ships Antony had left 
behind. Octavian, with his peculiar genius for '^financing the 
enemy/’ had already subsidized some of Antony’s petty 
officers; his men received contrary orders and reports, and 
Octavian himself kept shouting and pointing out to them 
that Antony had fled, and ^'What were they fighting for and 
for whom?” Alas, it was true; for those who had followed 
Antony were obeying orders, and those who stayed behind 
were both unable to flee and rebellious at being abandoned. 
Thus the fleet was lost. 

Antony had always loved his soldiers, had lived on the 
greatest terms of intimacy with them, sharing their hard- 
ships and privations; and now — he had left them behind to 
perish. He had taken the only way of getting his troops safely 
out of ambush, and he had failed. For three days he sat 
broken-hearted in the prow of Cleopatra’s ship, which bore 
him away from Actium, his head bowed in his hands, in 
torment and despair. He had envisaged a '"glorious retreat,” 
a superb bit of strategy, and he had only succeeded in desert- 
ing his men.^^ At Cape Tsenarum he encountered some fugi- 
tives who informed him that the land army would hold. 
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Antony sent a courier immediately to Ins gonei-al Canidius, 
requesting him to conduct the army back to Egypt by way 
of Macedonia. 

But again Antony’s plans miscarried. In face of the de- 
feat at sea and the news of the desertion of eastern allies, Cani- 
dins was doing his best to hold the army together, OcCavian, 
cautious as always, did not compromise his naval victory 
by offering battle, but ,askcd Antony’s land army to lay down 
their arms. Seven days had passed without news from Antony. 
His messengers from Cape Tanarum never arrived. After a 
week of waiting, the army submitted and passed under the 
flag of Octavian. 

Meanwhile, Antony disembarked at ParKtonium, in Af- 
rica, to take over the four legions he had left there under 
Scarpus to protect Egypt against the marauding trilses of the 
desert. But the news of his defeat had preceded liim, and 
Scarpus, wishing to make his peace with Octavian, refused 
to receive Antony. At the .same time Antony received the 
news of the submission of the troops lie had left behind. 
The treason was complete. He, who had never betrayed a 
man, was betrayed on all side.s. The failure of all his plans, 
of the hopes which he and Cleopatra Iwd cherished and which 
bad seemed so near to achievement, drove him to despair*. ITe 
tried to kill himself as the only honorable solution, but wa.s 
dissuaded from so doing by two of his dose friends. 

Meanwhile, Cleopatra had sailed back to Alexandria, 
her flagship decorated as though to celebrate a splendid vic- 
tory. Actiura had shaken her, but her spirit was not yet 
broken. The pennants at the mast fluttered their defiance and 
the Queen of Egypt entered the Elarbor of Happy Returns In 
all the panoply of triumph. She was carried ashore in royal 
state and feted as befitted a conqueror, 

Behind the walls of her palace she convoked a meeting of 
her ministers and with them began immediately to carry out 
her freshly-revised projects in regard to the East. The treaty 
with the King of Media was confirmed. The dethroned Ar-; 
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menian King, whose territory had been given to Media, was 
still in captivity in Alexandria. With a queenly gesture and 
as a sound political move, Cleopatra now had his head re- 
moved and sent to the King of Media as a symbol of good 
faith. 

Cleopatra had not lost all hope for her empire-building 
plans. Antony still possessed the heart of the legions; there 
were nineteen of them and twelve thousand horsemen who 
asked nothing better than to continue the struggle for the 
mastery of the world under the man they still considered "the 
greatest captain of his times.” Some of his troops had muti- 
nied in Italy, recalling Octavian from his work of reor- 
ganizing the East. Yet Antony saw nothing anywhere to 
hearten him: the legions of Cocyra, Herod, one by one, his 
eastern allies — all had rallied to Octavian’s side. But Cleopatra 
was too filled with other designs to be discouraged by the fail- 
ure of her former ones. Slie had often talked with Julius 
Caesar abopt the conquest of the Far East. Now seemed the 
time to execute these schemes. She "TS&gan work on reopening 
the old canal connecting the Mediterranean with the Red 
Sea. The route was no^ blocked by sand, and an immense 
labor was involved in making naviga|^le again. The Palace 
at Alexantea was a beehive of activity. Darius, five hundred 
years before had joined these waters, and later Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus had reopened the walkway and built a great system 
of locks. If it were opened again, Syria and Armenia would 
be"VontroUed and once more the fight for supremacy of the 
world could begin. 

With her battleships on the Red Sea, Cleopatra would 
have Egypt facing a world beyond Roman reach and in- 
fluence. India was engaged in a thriving trade with Egypt; 
Media was already bound to Alexandria by marriage. Parthia, 
the enemy of Media, lay between these two vast lands. If 
the Egyptian fleet sailed down the Red Sea, around the coast 
of Arabia, to effect a junction with the -Median armies in 
the Persian Gulf, some sort of suppon might be given the 
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allies, but the Indian states and Paithia would be finally 
conquered, not by Rome, but by Kgypt, Or, if not con- 
quered, at least frightened into joining the nevv- Eastern Con- 
federacy under the leadership of Alexandria -and Isis, 

While Cleopatra was deep in the details of this gigantic 
plan and rushing work on the canal, she kept up the courage 
of her capricious subjects by seeming to enter the hectic "after- 
the-war” gayety of the Capital. The court was surrounded 
by men already under the influence of Roman gold, and she 
knew that if the true state of affairs in the Mediterranean 
basin was known, the Alexandrines might be led to revolt. 
But Antony could not dissimulate his feelings. Once the most 
gregarious of persons, he now shunned the company of men. 
Once open-hearted, brilliant and gay, he was now reproached 
by his friends for his ill-humor. He did not have the ebul- 
lience and vitality of spirit with which Cleopatra was en- 
dowed. He thought of hlm.sclf as another I'imon, disgusted 
with the treachery of mankind, and retired to a little hut that 
Cleopatra had built for him at the end of the breakwater 
of the Palace. 

So it was that Cleopatra found it necessary to show more 
strength and persi.stencc than ever, pursuing alone the man- 
agement of her .state. Site dedicated hers'clf now to the plans 
she had once worked out with Cs-sar, of whom .she thought 
more and more. Despite the protests of Antony who stormed 
out of his seclusion to upbraid her for tints tempting again 
the enmity and anger of Octavian, she undertook elaborate 
arrangements to celebrate the coming of age of Cxsarion, 
Now that Antony was in this despairing and ineffectual 
mood, she looked to her oldest son, to the letters Cxsar had 
written her, for the inspiration and the means to lead her 
and Egypt out of the political morass in which tliey were 
foundering. The crowning of Cassarion would also serve to 
rally around her all Alexandrines whose loyalty was wav- 
ering. It was one thing to fight for a queen when the struggle 
might be hopeless, but it was another and more inspiring 
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thing to support a young king. As always, Cleopatra was 
being guided by her sure instinct in statesmanship. 

Alone at this time, sshe fulfilled the role of monarch, 
overseeing with her miiristcrs the work at the canal and all 
the details which allowed the government to carry on. She 
was taking wary precautions to hold the turbulent spirits of 
her subjects in check, for they were so often seized with 
panic that any adverse wind was enottgh to rouse them to 
mutiny. She strove to awaken a fighting spirit in the opulent 
citizens of Alexandria, but stagnation faced her everywhere, 
due to a surplus of gold and trade and the easy life resulting 
from the success of industry and the peaceful progi'ess of the 
arts and sciences. It was each for himself in that city; and 
now at a time when a concerted will to act for the good 
of the country was more than ever essential, a reign of super- 
individualism was rampant. 

Her clays were full and there was little time for the 
children. On waking she made the daily sacidfice in the 
Temple of Isis, Osiris and of Serapis* Then the reception of 
ministers, dignitaries, or foreign ambassadox*s; particularly, 
the Epistleographos, or Secx'ctary, the Prime Minister, High 
Priest, as well as Chief Librarian. Her correspondence was 
enormous, and in addition to the mass of executive work, she 
followed with great attention the meetings of her cabinet and 
parliament. 

Antony was filled with morbid suspicions, and he was 
haunted by that swift falling-away of his friends and of the 
legions that had abandoned his cause. He doubted not only 
himself and his own powers to meet the future, but mur- 
mured to his friends his fears that Cleopatra would poison 
him. The moral strength of the Queen, displayed in all her 
acts since Actium, was a constant challenge to his conscience^ 
making him more aware each day of his lack of stamina in 
the face of defeat. 

Cleopatra was planning for the lives of Egypt and her 
children. She^ knew she must finish with that childishness of 
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Antony and .softeit hi^> hitcernos.s anti gnnving anragoruKin 
to her. On his biriluiay she olicretl Iiini a banquet; which he 
atcendocl Amid a nii^ht of revelry, the air lieavy with sceiits 
from the rose-wStrown floor, she offered lum ;i toast, express- 
ing in her eyes everything that was at: stake in the war 
against time she was fighting — for kingdom, fortune and 
their children; for life itself. As he lifted the goblet to his 
lips, she dashed it suddenly from his hands: '"It is poisonedr* 
So they faced each other like adversaries, **Fool!" She looked 
him straight in the eyes^ '"Don’t you see now that I could 
have poisoned you a hundred times had I been able to live 
without you!” She reached out her hand. It was a command 
of love and reconciliation. It was love and ambition that had 
dictated his choice at Antiochj and he knew now that he 
would follow her to the end. 


No man coming to Alexandria at this tittie would have 
dreamt he had entered a city whose rulers had recently been 
defeated by an enemy, an enemy already preparing to invade 
Egypt itself. While work on the canal proceeded, the fleet 
was being dragged across the sand from the Mediterranean 
and new ships were being built at Suez. Catsanou was in- 
vested as King of Egypt in a splendid ceremony Cleopatra 
felt that it was important for Caesarion to assume the in- 
signia of his royalty in full view of the Alexandrines, to 
show them that the son of the divine Julius C;tsar, for whose 
rights she had ceaselessly fought since she had stolen with him 
at night from Rome after the Ides of March, was now to be 
their king. 

Following the ancient rites, Ccesarion, after being 
anointed, received the emblems of majesty from the gods and 
was proclaimed by the High Priest Son of Ra before gods 
and men and, in the Chamber of the Royal Diadem, he was 
crowned with the White Mitre of the King a£ the South and 
the Red Crown of the King of the North. Now the Alex- 
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andrines had a king to safeguard their interests! They could 
not fail him, nor his brothers and sisters and the entire 
dynasty which he led. This was Cleopatra’s ultimate gesture, 
Cxsar had placed the power of the state in her hands, and 
now to his son she turned over the scepter and the Estates 
of Egypt, Whatever her personal fate, she had established the 
son of Ccesar upon the throne of Egypt. She would be the 
sole queen who had not only reigned alone in Egypt, but 
whose years of reign would be inscribed on the Canons of 
the King, Surrounding her were the other royal children, 
Cleopatra Selene, Queen of Cyrenaica and Libya; Alexander 
Helios, King of Kings, of Media and Armenia; and his 
Median Princess. And, above them all, Csesarion, wearer of 
the double crown, issue of her union with the god Amon~Ra. 

The legions that day remarked upon the young King’s 
resemblance to his father- From his throne, followed by a 
great throng, Coesarion went forth to offer libations and 
incense before the altar, and in return received the embraces 
of the Great God, whose son and successor he was, and the 
fluid of life; and was initiated into tlie secret mysteries whose 
meaning remained esoteric to all but the chosen few* 

The Alexandrines were overjoyed. The coronation was 
followed by fetesi and feasting, and the celebration lasted for 
several days, 

* 

The brilliant period which the coronation ushered in 
ended quickly, and was succeeded by intense gloom. Despite 
the censorship, all Alexandria learned that the commander 
Cornelius Gallus, another friend oxi whom Antony had 
counted, had been sent by Octavian with the legions formerly 
in North Africa and had taken Par^etonium. 

The invasion had started in earnest. Cleopatra saw that 
the struggle was becoming hopeless. The moment that might 
have overturned the balance against Rome had been lost 
when the Eastern Princes had been drawn into the whirl of 
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Homan politics. Now every inini)r prince was against her, 
anti her envoys returned to Alexaiultii with news of aevv 
desertions every day. At home, in Egypt, she knew tliat Iier 
own people were decaying in iinloiem; opulence. I'hey had 
not as yet known the suffering that war within their own 
walls would bring about* Without a Roman to lead them, 
against Rome, they must, as always, subvsist on Rome’s favor. 
Only an Alexander, a Cxsar of super-equilibrium, both physi- 
cal and intellectual, could have met the difficulties that had 
proved too strong for her and for Antony — Antony whose 
powerful burst of energy had always lacked that unswerving 
singleness of purpose and policy that had distinguished the 
Ronaan Dictator. 

She decided to send Caisarion with his tutor up the Nile 
and across the desert. She ordered as xuany ships as she could 
collect to await at the Tort of Bernice wliere he would arrive 
about the middle of June, in time to join the merchants who 
would be setting out on their long voyage to Uuliiu There 
he would be safe from the hands of Octavlan, and there he 
might make friends with the Kings of Hindustan and per- 
liaps organize t]ic great amalgamation of eastern nations, of 
which, even now, in the face of hopeless ockhs, she wav^ still 
dreaming. Thus slie parted with her first son, sending him 
toward her dream of Eastern Empire and away from the 
Golkpso of all her plans at home. 

The canal had failed, and many of the new as well as 
the old galleys had been destroyed by the Arabs, urged on 
by Rome and Roman gold. She could not spare the troops 
to protect the work, and it had to be abandoned. She cen- 
sored the news of the advancing Roman army, but to little 
avail. Egypt was falling into Roman hands, and Alexandria 
was full of unrest, The rumors and their fears were exploited 
by the Roman agents within the city. 

: In possession of the enemy^s plans, Cleopatra, realizing 
that little hope was left of saving Egypt for Antony and 
herself, made a last ejfort to insure the crown for Cscsarion 
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and to save the fortunes of the heavenly twins, the prophecies 
of whose birth seemed far from being fulfilled, and for her 
last-born, Ptolemy Philadelphus, now six years old. Antyllus, 
Antony s older son by Fulvia, was sent to Octavian with a 
message from Antony and Cleopatra. Antony offered to give 
up all his honors and to accept banishment for life. Cleopatra 
sent her scepter, symbol of her powers, as a sign of submis- 
sion. The terms they asked were that life and fortune be 
spared the children. No answer was returned to Antony, and 
Cleopatra was told that her own fate would be less uncertain 
were Antony out of the way. 

Now both realized that their end was approaching — the 
end of their dreams of power and, perhaps, of life itself. 
The news came that Pelusium had surrendered and their 
friends, that noble society of the Inimitables, took the name 
of the "Society of Partners unto Death.” 

Both saw now there was no hope left. Wishing to avoid 
useless slaughter of her people, Cleopatra gave orders that the 
advance of the Roman army should not be resisted. She 
decided to concentrate their last strength in defending the 
Capital itself. There, if the worst happened, the sea was 
always open to the royal children and their few still-faithful 
adherents. 

With the prospect of a battle at hand, Antony roused 
himself from his lethargy and, with every show of his old 
energy, occupied himself with organizing the resistance. He 
acted like one demented when he learned that Cleopatra had 
given orders to the army not to oppose the Roman advance. 
She knew better than he how little they could count on even 
their most outspoken supporters, but Antony chose to forget 
past treacheries and their present helpless, insupportable po- 
sition. He posted his infantry on the hills and watched his 
ships put out to attack the Roman fleet. He expected to see 
something great accomplished by them. He was like a man 
dazzled by splendid dreams of victory and incapable of seeing 
the reality of his desperate position. 
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When his mm drew’ near Octavlau',^ crew^ he saw tluun 
salute and join the Ilotruni boats ;uul all the ship.s^ nciw unitetl 
into otie fleet, sailed down toward the city , prows rm. 

Desperate now with rage, Ite deterniincd t(^ fi>;ht: with 
the army to the last ditch. Cleopatra, seeing*; that reas<jn could 
not prevail, fled to the Palace Mausoleum, near the deniple 
of Isis, ordered her treasure to be brought to her there and 
sent a messenger to Antony, annouiicrng her death. Wa^s it 
that she saw the uselessness of any further arnietl resistance, 
with friends deserting on all sides? Did she think that with 
Antony by her side, she could prevail on him to allow the 
city to surrender and to seek what terms they could from 
Octavian? Or, did she hope that upon the news of her suicide, 
Antony would kill himself, and that she could t!icu meet 
Octavian as ho demanded in their exchange of letters, with- 
out Antony? With her unwavering courage perha('>'» ^she felt 
that Ant;ony\s suicides was the only possible way out for him 
with any dignity and honoi% 

Her only hope now was for licr cliildren, und the pos- 
sibility that Octavian might have some mercy for them in 
memory of the great Julius Cicsur, from whom his power 
derived. She knew that whatever happened now, she and 
Antony and all their plans were doomed. And at last she 
faced the reality of her defeat. They would die without 
honor or glory, but perhapsS something might still be salvaged 
for the children. 

Whatever it was that inspired her to send die message 
of her suicide to Antony, he accepted it as his own sentence 
of death. He comTn*anded his faithful servant to dispatch him, 
but the servant, losing courage at the last minute, turned the 
sword on himself. Then it was that Antony threw himself 
on his sword and, in the end, tried to die, despite all his 
human vacillations, in the stern Roman tradition to which 
he had been born. It was a gesture calculated to rob the 
victor of his last triumph, yet even in this final act ho had 
been, led by Cleopatra, and even his death played him false. 
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As he lay wounded, a second message arrived, saying 
that Cleopatra 'Was alive. Perhaps she thought that with this 
double message she could make him give up the hopeless 
battle and, before he could kill himself, bring him to her 
side. Dying, he had himself borne to the mausoleum, where 
Cleopatra and her two serving maids had barricaded them- 
selves. Cleopatra, fearing to be captured if she opened the 
doors of the tomb, raised Antony by means of ropes through 
the windo'W to her side. His last words exhorted her to live 
on, as long as it was consistent with honor — and then he died. 
At the last, Cleopatra, overcome by the knowledge that here 
indeed was the end of all the dreams and plans for which 
she had so ardently lived, flung herself on him in an ecstasy 
of despair. 

She ipade only one request of Octavian: that she might 
be allowed to give Antony an honorable burial. To this he 
wiljiingly assented. Octavian’s purpose was to keep Cleopatra 
alive so that he could return with her to Rome to follow in 
his triumphal cortege as a symbol of his victory over the 
entire world. Cleopatra still hoped, even now, to save the 
throne for Cajsarion and the legacies bequeathed by Antony 
to the twins and the young Ptolemy.'*” It was a feverish hope, 
and the reason of lucid moments told her it was without 
foundation. 

She knew that the power of Egypt had been broken, that 
her country must subsist now on Roman bounty, as it had 
before. The plan of the Egyptian priesthood had proved a 
failure. Neither of her Roman allies had been able to outlive 
the destiny of her race. The psychologists of the Serapeum 
had been right in thinking that the moment had come to 
unite the Mediterranean world of warring and dissenting 
faiths and innumerable splitting factions under one head — ’ 
but it was to be a Roman head, not Egyptian, and for many 
years to come it was to be a political, not a religious, unity, 

When Cleopatra requested an interview with Octavian 
and he came, she knew at a glance that nothing she could 
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do would swerve him from his dcterminauoii to carry on the 
war ill the Roman traditioa to the bitter etuL ‘Then her last 
burning hope for tlie vsalvatiun of her childivii wciu our. 

Octaviaa snw within his reach the resolution (d the Re-* 
public^s dissensions during the last century ami the real cul« 
mination of Ca:sar\s legacy — Roman unity uiuler one titnlar 
he;id» With the collapse of Alexandrine powefj it was only 
necessary to exterminate the last adherent: of Antony and 
Caesarion to put an end to the civil strife and to the last 
partisans of a Republican Rome- 

Octavian proceeded to the task, and, one by one, the 
Antonian supporters were brought forth, judged and sent to 
death- Cleopatra had seen the net vspreading wider and wider; 
the conqueror did not mean to let one member of the royal 
party escape. And when the head of Aiityllus,^^'^ Antony’s son* 
was brought to Octavian, she wondered when tlie turn would 
come for Cleopatra Selene, and Alexander Helios, and the 
tiny King Ptolemy, now surrounded l)y Ronvan guards.’’^ 
Ciusarion alone seemed beyond the cxccutiuiuT\s knife* 

At Octavinn's request, Cleopatra liad quit the tomb and 
returned to the palace, hoping that to keep her from suicide, 
Octavian would spare the children. But when she hoard that 
Cajsarioa had been tricked by an apparent pardon into rc-^ 
turning to Alexandria and had at once been killed, she 
decided to leave the fate of the other children to Isis and 
Scrap is, and find death in Egypt rather than follow Octavian's 
triuiiiph and die in a Roman dungeon* Besides, once she was 
dead, friends of Antony might save the children's lives and 
perhaps some of their heritage, inasmuch as, without leader- 
ship or support, they were no longer a menace to Octavian^s 
supremacy. So, three days before their departure for Rome, 
she took leave of the children, now already in mourning for 
the death of their father. In death, she outwitted Octavian^ 
as she had not in life. 

Now Octavian was really moved. Had Cleopatra fore- 
seen it? She could no longer conquer in life as she had over 
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Carsar and Antony^ but by her death Octavian was pro- 
foundly lUTccted; and for the inoment, all his glory and 
the splendor of lus victory suddenly became less than nothing 
to him. 

It was thusj under Octavian’s banner, that Cleopatra 
Selene and her two brothers, the last of the Ptolemies, with- 
out Antony and Cleopatra, without Ceesarion and without 
empire or estate, set out for Rome, to move on toward what- 
ever was to be the fate of the prophecy of her Divine Birth* 





CHAPTER VI 


T he new ruler of the world may have had little heart, 
but he had Inherited a sound business instinct from 
his ancestor, the money chnnj^er* Roman accotmtatus had 
been put to work in the royal archives ;u Alexandria. C)c- 
tavian needed money to pay his troo[)s. An itunanory was 
made of all the possessions of the Queen: the crown jewels 
and the treasures of art she had collected during lier long 
reign. Her gold plate was melted down, and, along with rite 
large store she had amassed by her seiymre of the lempie 
treasures, was placed on board the ships waiting in the harlH)i% 
T1:ierc was also the nuisom of the city which had not 
been pillaged. Octaviau's agents overlooked nothing, and the 
Alexandrines paid heavily for having escaped the fate of 
Corinth. Their lands, estates atid fortunes were confiscated 
whenever some complaint could be tramped up; otherwise 
they were taxed at two-thirds of their value. 

The royal children were strictly guarded, but furnished 
with an honorable suite.^’^ Both Octavian and his lieutenants, 
XTiany of whom had known and loved Antony and were moved 
to pity by the plight of the orphans, treated the children 
with kindness.^*^ Yet it was a relief for them to be setting out 
for a new home. In the Alexandrine palace they bad lived 
the last days with only echoes of the past. The vast rooms 
no longer resounded to the sound of song arid splendid enters 
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tainniients. Courtiers no longer crowded the corridors. Tlicre 
were lU) more giiy suppers, no more discussions on poetry and 
science. Driving through the streets to embark at the port, 
they vsaw Marc Antony s statues broken. Those of Cleopatra 
still stood, ransomed for their weight in gold by a patriotic 
Atexandriue. Two thousand talents Oct avian pocketed by this 
transaction. 

Little Selene, looking up as her boat slipped slowly 
through the harbor, saw, upon a height above the old solitary 
otitpost of the Pharaohs, the ancient city of Racotis and the 
Acropolis of the Greek city. There rulers, from time imme- 
morial, had kept a vigilant watch for the nomads from the 
West. There, in the Serapeum, with its hundred steps, she had 
climbed to receive her crown from the hands of her father. 
There, too, upon the golden thrones of the new Isis, her 
mother, Antony-Dionysus-Osirls, and Cicsarion had smiled 
down upon the lesser divinities, seated upon their silver 
thrones. Now* others would cuter the citadel and wander in 
the court adorned with columns she might never see again. 
Under the porticos, those lecture rooms would be filled with 
priests and sophists she would nevermore hear. 

Of all her mother’s hopes and plans, only two things 
had been saved: Alexandria was not destroyed and the lives 
of Cleopatra Selene and her two brothers were spared. Oc- 
tavian would have treated Egypt and the capital more 
harshly had he not intended to profit by keeping it as his 
own domain, to be governed by his attendants and to be 
maintained as a source of revenue for his coffers. Octavian 
was master, and the monarchy that had overhung Rome since 
the time of Sulla was about to be consummated, with Egypt 
as a tributary. 

Sailing toward Rome with the terrible events of the 
last Alexandrine days fresh in her mind, her eyes still red 
from weeping at her mother^s funeral, Cleopatra Selene vowed 
to herself that she would be faithful to the heritage of royal 
and noble blood that flowed in her veins and be a daughter 
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^v^orthy of that great queen, her mother, anti that great 
warrior and god^ her father* Eleven years was avu: ytuing 
any more, and she, too, would plan, as her mother had done* 
Sonic day, she felt sure, slie would return to Alexandrivi and 
reigtx over a great court, surrounded with schoLnsi and war- 
riors and tributary princes. The priests of Eg>'pt Iiad told 
her that Isis had been expelled from the Sacred City, but 
nothing could dispel the divinity of her birth and the 
prophecy that she and her twin brother had come to earth 
to fulfilL 

Thus she stood on the deck and saw the white city of 
Alexandria fading* Her ancestors had built that city and 
dedicated it to the arts, to wisdom and to tolerance* Isis, 
Serapis, the gods of Egypt, the Jehovah of the Jews and the 
Jupiter of the Greeks dwelt there, and she lelt these ancient 
clivinitICvS stirring in her veins, giving her courage to face 
the hostile gods that prevailed on the other shore of tlie 
Mediterranean, 

In Rome she needed all her courage not to falter before 
the great trial that awaited her. She, Cleopatra Selene, God- 
dess of the Moon, to walk behiiul a victor's chariot in 
chainsl With Alexander Helios and the little Ptolemy, 
she awaited the fatal day in tlie house of Oetavia* She never 
allowed the gentle vsistcr of the conqueror to know the pain 
and humiliation she suffered in accepting the kindness from 
the hands of one who shared with Octavian the spoils of 
her mother’s kingdom, and she aixswered innt>cently enough 
all the questions Octavia put to her about her mother and 
father. 

Perhaps Octavia was touched by the bravery of the 
young princess and when the day of Octaviau’s triumph was 
at hand, she prepared her enemy’s daughter and her brothers 
as if it were to be a great f6te for them, too. Save for die 
golden chains about their necks they might have been ap- 
pareled for a happy occasion. Octavia did not suspect die 
maturity of this eleven-year^old child, with her fair skin 
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and golden hait*, noi- that she was still filled with the legends 
that had been told her of her prophetic birth and glorious 
destiny as a child of the gods Isis and Osiris. 

Selene knew the story of her wicked aunt Arsinoii, who 
had walked behind the conqueror's chariot In Cxsar’s tri- 
umph, but whose life had been spared. When she realized 
with what ease Octavia became attached to her, she deter- 
mined to win over these Romans and gain their bounty by 
shrewd kindness, rather than plot against them as her mother 
and father had done, only to fail in the end. With Octavia 
so easily won, it would be but a step perhaps to Octavian 
himself and the future to which she felt hei^self entitled: a 
kingdom of her own. Octavia, her step-mother, seemed anx- 
ious to make her feel at home in this strange, barbaric city, 
as if to soften the terrible loss of her parents, her brother 
Cxsarlon, and all her friends. She felt sure that Octavian, 
too, could be induced to bo generous to a vanquished foe. 

* 

Among these Romans, she had found another friexid: 
Gains Julius Juba, son of King Juba I of Numidia, and friend 
of Octavian* A poet and scholar, young Juba had been moved 
by the tragedy of Cleopatra the Great, and saw the beauty 
and dignity of the Ptolemies reproduced in this little princess 
of a conquered couartry. Juba was a Roman now, but he told 
Selene, as she waited for the long grueling hours to begin, 
how he, too, was an orphan and had been taken from his 
father’s palace in Numidia as a child to walk in Caesar’s tri- 
umph in chains, just as she was to do. He had been flogged 
afterwards, and yet, here he was, a friend of the ruling 
party and a Roman noble. Now that his friend Octavian had 
conquered the entire world, he was certain that he would 
finally inherit, as a Roman prince, the African kingdom of 
his fathers. More than ever Selene was determined to over- 
come the degradation she was suffering, to free herself from 
the golden chains that encircled her and be worthy of her 
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great nncCvStry, She, too, wouki try to win tho proteetioti of 
the Roman liousc of Cxsar. 

Great preparations had been made in Rome ku* f >ctav!vuds 
victorious return* After ActiinUt the government of mu? alone 
had become a condition of peace, and it was dae destiny of 
Octavian to become the undisputed head, not as mouarch” — 
for he knew the instinctive repugnance of the Romans for 
that title — -but as Princeps. With this word he conciliated 
the ancient tradition of senatorial aristocracy and the Roman 
past with the sole dictatorship of a master chat the times re- 
quired. And the Romans felt that Octavian had saved them 
from the Hellenistic monarchy of Antotiy and Cleopatra, and 
their republican institutioris from servitude and bondage to 
Oriental masters. Octavian, controlling the army, declared 
himself to be a servant of die pccqde and sSubnnssive to the 
will of the Senate, which decreed a triumph*'^'* 

It was a Roman holiday. Simps, sduuds and all budness 
places were closed, the normal acuvitius of daily life sus- 
pended. All Rome was in the streets, siaiKling along die line 
of march or waiting with feverish impafieJU'c in the stands* 
The legions had returned, once more victorious, and were 
bivouacked in the Campus Mardus, waiting for the triumphal 
parade to begin. The temples were decorated widi ilowers, 
and Incense was burning on all the altans, and every honest 
burgher had garlands festooned over his arched doorway* The 
conqueror was home and the Republic was rid forever of the 
Alexandrine peril. 

Slaves, freedmen, women and children, all were pushing 
tlirough the narrow streets trying to reach some place of van- 
tage. The Forum was thronged with a noisy, josding crowd 
who had come to see the beautiful awnings with which it 
was hung or to admire the paintings representing the battle 
of Actium, in which Octavian figured so gloriously* 

An officer passed the rostrum from which Antony years 
before had harangued the populace after the deadi of Csr^sar, 
calling for the punishment of the guilty, but he had no 
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thought for Antony, who now himself was dead. The news 
passed from lip to lip: Cxsar Octavian had gone to the camp 
where the procession was being formed. What were the tri- 
umphs of Paulus Acmelianus, of Pompey the Great, even of 
Ccesar? . . . Octavian was the conqueror of the world! 

Cains Julius Juba, who had come to see the children 
of another African dynasty walk behind the victor’s chariot, 
had grown to look upon Rome as his fatherland, and the 
House of Caesars as his own. The new victor was his friend 
and protector. For him, Octavian’s triumph meant that he 
would go back to rule his own people in the guise of a Roman, 
For this was the Roman policy: to rule the outer provinces 
through native princes when they could be taken to Rome 
early enough to be trained as instruments for Imperial ends. 

This day the African prince was merely one among the 
crowd in the Forum. He mingled with a group of fellow 
students, artists and poets, as eager as they to sec the tri- 
umphal chaxdots pass. Business men and merchants scanned 
the bulletins and saw good business ahead, now that civil wars 
were settled. The coiavoy of gold from Egypt had sent real 
estate values soaring! Speculators even on this day were busy 
along the Forum. 

Abruptly the clamour of voices ceased. The long shrill 
note of the classicum announced the arrival of the general. 
The parade had started. First, led by priests and acolytes, a 
hundred snow-white bulls, their necks which had never 
bowed to the yoke bedecked with ribbons. They moved with 
a slow, majestic pace to the sacrifice. The treasure followed. 
A Convoy of wheeled chariots, drawn by horses and oxen, 
piled high with shields, armor, javelins, swords and casques 
taken from the enemy in the East. Beside them walked slaves, 
bearing amphorae filled with Egyptian gold. What better 
symbol of the Roman victory than this treasure of the 
Egyptian Queen, which she had amassed to conquer the 
Romans, now filing past to fill the coffers of the state? This 
was a solace to Roman hearts burdened with debts and har- 
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assecl for years by civil wars. Now clKnc would he bread for 
all and debts for none. 

Next came the floats showing tiic conquered countries, 
each another tributary to the invincible state .md its uiibeai- 
able legions. Laurel-crowned men wheeled past, hoUiing aloft 
great images in relief, showing the rivers, lakes, plains and 
valleys of the captured countries, and pictures' of their mo-st 
precious resources and produce. On other great platforms, 
each carried by eight bearers, stood massive models of silver 
and ivory towers, symbols of the captured cities. And the 
cities themselves were personified by the figures of their gods 
wearing crowns of reeds and leaning on broken urns. 

The crowd kept up ,a continual roar of applause as this 
harvest of victory marched past, and a long-drawn '*Ah-h-h” 
swept over them as a statue of purest gold appeared, repre- 
senting Ocean. Now all the land and all the sea was Homan, 
and unparalleled riches would pour forever into the city. 
Ccrtaiirly the age of gold was at hand, marching into the city 
with this triumph. 

Now, accompanied by the legions, came marvelous paiut» 
ings of the battles and victories themselves, Tablets upheld, on 
the points of lances told the story of each, the name of the 
captured nation, of the chieftain overthrown, of the citadel 
carried by storm or .surrendered to escape destruction. The 
legionaries slowly turned the tablets from one side to the other 
so that all could see the story of their victories. The multi- 
tude shrieked its joy at the symbols of victory over the 
Alexandrine harpy. A hush fell over the crowd as it gazed at 
a group of veterans carrying two-hundred-year-old flag' 
soiled banners, rags without worth-— yet covered with gloi, 
for having been taken from the enemy. To many these em- 
blems of Roman victories recalled the graves of Roman sol- 
diers in far and alien fields- — ^husbands, fathers, brothers who 
had fought that Rome might endure and who could not wit- 
ness the triumphal day they had made possible. 

^ On and on went the piatade, but the crowd kept waiting 
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in suspeiwtf far the great inometn— tin* invincible conqueror 
ut the East* Oetavian himself, and his captives. Band aftiir 
band passed, biaritig martial music. Police surged up and 
dawn, crushing back the crowd and keeping the lane free. 
The magistrates atid Senators went by without much ap- 
plause, and then all heads craned forward as the first captives 
came into view. Each chieft.aiti was in chains and his neck 
encircled with a liigh collar that forced his head up in order 
chat he should not miss the contempt in Roman eyes. 

And then a great shout, spreading like flame over the 
line of march. . . . "He comes! He comes!” A shower of 
flowers was flung before him in the street, spreading a fra- 
grant carpet before his chariot. The crowd roared as he passed 
along-— tlie Saviour of Rome. Vermilion-stained, he stood 
immobile like a god in his jewel-studded chariot* On his 
crimsoned right hand, that held the laurel branch, was the 
irotj ring of a slave, that this day replaced the golden circle 
of the knight. In his left hand was an ivory scepter sur- 
mounted by a golden eagle, and his brow was wreathed witli 
laurel and Ins shoulder draped with the heavy folds of Tyrian 
purple and gold ’ — Tunica Jovis, 

Behind the triumpher came the greatEgyptian Queen. He 
had promised to bring her back to Rome to grace his triumph, 
and the Romans were not to be cheated of this supreme treat. 
The greatest artists in the Republic had fashioned a waxen 
image of the q[uecn at the moment she had applied the asp to 
her breast. At her feet were her two faithful attendants. 
Everybody craned forward to see the beauty of the woman 
who had enslaved two great Romans, and to shout and jeer 
and spit at her and call her strumpet as she was carried by. 

Behind their sculptured mother came Cleopatra’s twin 
children, Cleopatra Selene and Alexander Helios, those twp 
wild had been born to save the earth, now both with golden 
chains about their necks. Octavia had adjusted the golden 
sandals about her delicate, painted feet, the diadem upon her 
brow and about her heck. Selene had 
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seen herself In the silver mirror as she lt;ul left: the PaKutne, 
and this daughter of the Ptolemies resolved to sIkov Rouie u 
queen. She did not yet know the cruelty of Roman crowds, 
but she knew that many here remembered her mother wlum 
she had come to look at Cxsar’s triumpli, and she hoped by 
her regal air to win their hearts, as her motlier liad wmi 
Ctesiir’vS and Antonym’s. 

The seven-^year-old Ptolemy Philadelpluis — he who wcniUI 
never reign over Phcenicia, Syria and Cilicia— walked bravely 
between the twins, but with a faltering step. I lis face was 
dusty and tear-stained, and he was frightened by the noise 
and frenzy of the mob. ... A womaa\s voice rang tnit above 
the tumult: 'Ts it just to show the ligyptian woman’s chil- 
dren as captives?’"’ The weariness of the child’s face may have 
touched her , . . arid another voice called out; ''But wtu) started 
the war?”. . . and still another: 'fRiglu, there's a pairiucr’ 

On cither side of the .Emperor, on wluu; horses with, 
golden bridles, rode his stepson 'ril^erJus ;md !u\ ncplww 
Marccllus. As the triumphal chariot moved oiu birdi rods 
and instruments of death could be seen suspeuvled from its 
back* Ac intervals, the .slave standing behind iHaaviatt could 
be heard; ''Turn, O Civsar, :uul look, tnul looking back, re- 
member thou arc but a man” — a warning lest the triumpher 
become overproud and forget the instabiUcy of human 
fortunes. 

The lictors passed; forward and back with '/.itherhts went 
the ballet dancers dressed as Etruscans, crowned with gold oak 
leaves and pi*ecious stones, singing as they went, whirling 
round and round, in and out, in their wild and spectacular 
dance* 

Caius Julius Juba, prhtcc and poet, come to applaud 
Octavian, saw less of the conqueror than the frightened eyes 
and dust-smeared face of little Ptolemy and the proud, un- 
flinching mien of Cleopatra Selene* Juba had become $o im- 
bued with pride of Roman achievement that the memory of 
bis own first impressions of Rome Had almost become effaced* 
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. . . At the sight of Ptolemy stumbling slowly past, a whim- 
pering, uncomprehending child, memories surged back upon 
him of his own march behind Cxsar’s chariot, of his brother 
and himself cowering in a coriier of the Palace at Cirta, 
clinging to their mother until he was wrenched from her 
arms. Never since that time had he seen her, nor his brother, 
nor any of his family, nor ever learned their fate. He remem- 
bered, now, his terror as he had shrunk from the cruel and 
hateful regard of the Roman crowds. • . . Would they be 
flogged, too, as he had been? 

Now the crowd was shoiuing at and reviling the 
accursed daughter of the Egyptian monster. Cleopatra Selene, 
chained to the conqueror*s chariot, walked with her head held 
high, the tenseness of her slender body and tightened lips 
showing her contempt for the rabble. Juba was filled with 
secret admiration that one so young could be so queenly. 
Looking at her, he knew her spirit must be fine and brave 
... he did not know that from this day on, his destiny was to 
be linked inextricably with hers. 

Suddenly out from the dancers midst there whirled a 
grotesque figure, a masked buffoon, half-man, half-woman. 
He wore tier upon tier of gaudy necklaces and one haiad held 
an Egyptian crown, while the other^ waved an asp — a skit on 
the apparel of Antony and Cleopatra. The crowd rocked with 
laughter at his antics, and the children clapped their hands 
with joy when he sprang in front of the little Ptolemy, open- 
ing his enormous jaws and snapping' his great teeth before the 
terrified eyes of the prince. No one in the crowd remembered 
at that moment that little Ptolemy was the last-born of the 
Great Roman, Marc Antony. 

Juba saw the terror of the child, and he stood transfixed. 
Had Rome made him a coward? Could he stand there without 
a gesture while this mob shrieked arid spat obscene epithets at 
Cleopatra Selene? How white the princess was under her 
artfully-rouged cheeks, yet how regal her bearing! ^ She 
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look<jd tenderly at Ptolemy, whose childish legs were giving 
out under the long march* A slave that Aiuony had given 
hcT and who had followed her into exile, now lifted up the 
little Prince and, setting hitu on his shoulder, murnuu'ed 
soothing words to comfort him. 

Other captive kings now* followed: Alexander of Emesn, 
Adlatorix, the Galatian Prince with his wife and vsons; but 
Egypt had passed and the crowd followed the rest with in- 
different eyes. 

The noise and shouts and music from trumpets, cymbals 
and brasses became deafening while Cleopatra Selene went 
unfalteringly forward, from sunrise until night between the 
hostile lines. Choked by the dmt, thirsting, hour after hour, 
under the pitiless August sun, Cleopatra\s daughter, brought 
to satisfy the passionate Roman hatred frustrated by her 
mother’s death, passed among the pitiless horde that the 
Queen of Egypt had planned to dominate* 

Juba could have picked her out of the whole world as 
Cleopatra's daughter, sired by a Roman of that strain who 
boasted that their children never flhm’hcd before a ft)c% Cleo- 
patra Selene kept in her mind the invage of her mother, the 
proudest queen of her time, and would not cringe as her 
mother would not have cringed. Though they miglit kill the 
child, at the last, they would find her unafraid* 

Triumphe! Jo Tmmpher^ Military tribunes, legates 
and lieutenants mounted on horseback, prefects and secre- 
taries, grooms and the cohorts on foot followed, all shouting, 
TrhmpheV^ The air resounded with victorious songs of 
the warriors, which Horace has set down for u$: 

'^Tuque d%m procedk^ to Tuumphel 
Non-semd dicGimis^ Trmntphel^^ 

The legions marched proudly by, glittering with gold 
and silver, on every helmet a sprig of laurel, on each breast a 
military decoration won on the battlefield. Bringing up the 
rear, came the Roman citiicens who had been reduced to 
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slavery during the war, and had since been delivered by the 
conqueror. With shaven heads and wearing the ’Pelitim of the 
freedman, they followed the master who had restored them 
to liberty. 

At last, the chariot of Octavian reached the incline in 
front of the Capitoline temple and the procession halted. ‘‘7o 
Triumphe,^^ echoed in a low murmur through the ranks. The 
conqueror raised his scepter; and the captive kings and the 
brave chieftains were led away, gone like Jugurtha, Verem- 
getorix and all those who had borne arms against Rome, to 
the TtMianumy there to die by cold, starvation or the speedier 
death of strangulation. 

At the last station of her long agony, Cleopatra Selene 
relived the horrors of that day , . . again she saw herself being 
decked for the march by the gentle hands of Octavia, then at 
the triumphal gates with Octavian, crossing the Valabre and 
the Maximus Circus, journeying along the Sacred Way, die 
Clivus Sacer of poets . . . past the statue of Julius Divus in the 
Forum, on until they had come to the steps of the Temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill. She heard the great outburst 
of cheers rising, it seemed, from the whole city as Octavian 
descended from his chariot and slowly climbed the temple 
steps. One thought sustained her as she bowed low with 
her head in the dust; her mother had escaped this final 
humiliation. 

Thus it was that the prophecy of the twin’s divine birth 
began to unfold. In this hour of degradation Cleopatra’s 
daughter did not lose faith in the prophecy that had attended 
her birth. Already she had two friends in Rome, Juba and 
Octavia, and she felt that Octavian’s triumph was perhaps 
one of the mysterious ways in which the gods worked their 
will, and that this triumpher would be the means of bringing 
about the fulfillment of her destiny and that of her twin 
brother. 
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Pursuing his way, Octavian penetrated the dim nave of 
the temple and^ behind him, like a congregation, followed the 
Senators. He apjproached the statue of Jupiter and laid upon 
its knees a branch of laurel. And still in deepest silence, the 
triumpher removed his crown and scepter, solemnly offering 
them^ too, to the gods. In the hush of that holy place his 
dedication echoed and reechoed through the cool pillars of 
the temple: 

JupiteTy greatest and besty 
And thoiiy Juno and Minervay 
And to thee ally Gods of the Capitol and of Rome, 

I bring my heartfelt thanks that it has been thy ti/ill 
On this hour and day to preserve the Republicj 
And that thoti has seen fit that her prosperity 
Shotdd be increased by my hand, 

ContmuCy I pray thecy to favor and forever be 
Propitmis to her” 

Those watching the rapt face of Octavian thought that 
his mind was uplifted and at one with the gods. Ctesar 
Octavian was not praying, nor was he thinking of prayer. 
He was thinking that for the first time, he was wholly with- 
out fear . . . and without a rivah Antony lay sleeping his last 
sleep in Alexandria while he wore the robes of royalty. He 
had advanced far upon the royal road since the Ides of 
March. A half smile parted his lips . . . some god’-Iike rapture, 
the spectators felt. Octavian’s thoughts ran on. How clearly 
he had seen his way in his prudent youth— that to succeed he 
must pit Rome’s rival factions against each other and leave 
freedom of action for himself. Already, surely, he was dream- 
ing of being metamorphosed into an Augustus. 

About him were tablets engraved with the names of those 
who for one day had been granted this power and lost it, and 
he swore to himself that for him power should endure as long 
as he endured* Csesar and Pompey had failed, their glory had 
been evanescent. But for him, Octavian, power was within 
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reach and he meant to hold it. In all that vast temple, he 
thonght, there was but one greater than himself — Jupiter! 

Clouds of incense gathered above the altar, decked with 
laurel and sacred herb, obscuring it and enveloping the im- 
mobile triumpher. Behind, the Crier commanded silence; "Let 
no ill-boding words your lips profane.” As the incense 
smoke parted for a moment, there was revealed an Olympian 
scene: the triumpher, with upraised hand, poised the long 
knife an instant above the white throat of the sacrificial bull, 
"whose horns o^er-tipt with gold, look bright,” then plunged 
it downwards. Now the altar was stained with crimson. In 
that one symbolic gesture, Octavian had cut out the last link 
with the past. 

Egypt had fallen. Carnival reigned in the city. Theatres 
had been erected in all the circus amphitheatres, and plays 
were being enacted in every language for the polyglot citizens 
of Rome. Gladiatorial combats were offered in which strange 
animals, never seen befote — rhinoceros and hippopotamus — 
amazed the eyes of all. Gay burghers, youths and girls, all 
wearing their holiday clothes, danced through the streets or 
crowded into the brightly-lit Forum* Music filled the air. It 
seemed as though Rome could never be sated with pleasure. 
The cause of their celebration seemed almost forgotten in the 
abandon of the celebration itself. 

Octavian, alone, of all the populace did not lose sight 
for a minute of the reason for the wild gayety of this day. 
On the night of the triumph he gave a banquet to the Sena- 
tors, the principal officers of the armies and his friends. 
Almost a thousand guests assembled in the vast temple, trans- 
formed for the occasion into a banqueting hall. All three 
naves of the temple were filled with dining couches and 
tables, decorated with a profusion of flowers and golden ves- 
sels. At his table, surrounded by respectful and admiring 
friends, Octavian sat, no longer in his royal robes, but in 
sandals and wearing a simple wreath of flowers. With his 
ordinary attire he had resumed his modest demeanor. Juba, 
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seated nearby^ noted that he ate nothing of the rich foods 
before him. He seemed lost in a supremely satisfying thought! 

He rose from his place, a signal that the banquet was 
over, and accompanied by friends and musicians and singers 
chanting, he made his way down to the city. Near the Forum 
the rumor spread that C^sar Octavian was passing that way, 
and soon group after group joined the procession headed by 
the triumpher. Singing and shouting and waving their 
torches, the populace swept down the streets, escorting their 
hero to his home on the Palatine Hill. 

* 

As the door closed on the noisy throng, Octavian stood 
motionless. At last, after the long day, alone, a complete 
realization of his achievement overwhelmed him. His dream 
of world mastery had come true. . - . He had conquered whei^e 
CsEsar had failed. He was Triumpher! He was supreme! And 
he would realize another broken dream of Caesar. 
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CHAPTER VII 


T he lives of Cleopatra’s children had been spared. 

After the triumph, the “lamentable embassy of royal 
orphans” entered the Imperial Palace on the Palatine Hill 
to be brought up in royal dignity. Here were gathered to- 
gether, under the joint and personal supervision of the stern 
Augustus, his severely moral sister and his wife, the marble- 
hearted Livia, eleven children: ten-year-old Julia, Octavian’s 
daughter by his wife Scribona,- two sons of Livia — Tiberius, 
thirteen, and Nero Claudius Drusus, nine; the four children 
Octavia had had with Marcellus and later Antony — the 
Marcellx, Marcellus and Marcella, and the two Antonias, 
Antonia Major and Antonia Minor, born before Antony had 
abandoned Octavia for Cleopatra; the three orphans of An- 
tony and Cleopatra, Cleopatra Selene, her twin brother Alex- 
ander Helios and Ptolemy; and last, Julius Antonius, about 
thirteen, the youngest son of Antony and Fulvia.'^® 

Mount Palatine, where Cleopatra Selene and her brothers 
were to grow up, was the cradle of Rome. Here the aristoc- 
racy lived, their houses built on the slope of the hill turned 
to the north. Octavian had been born here, and here it was 
that he decided to build, in the interior of Rome, an imperial 
city which would be both the home of the ruler and the 
center of the government. The site was not only more healthy 
than the lower parts of Rome but, thanks to the isolation of 
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the hill — the others surrounded it ”as if to render it homage’* 
— it was easy to guarantee the security of the Emperor, Also, 
there was plenty of room to expand and, with true bourgeois 
determination, he resolved to erect a lasting monument to his 
own glory on the site where his fathers had lived. 

He had begun by installing himself modestly on the 
northeast of the hill, above the Stairs of the Ringxnakers, in 
the house of the orator, Licinius Calvus. This had been after 
Actium, when he knew that his movements were being 
minutely observed by the still-suspicious aristocracy. A little 
later he had bought the house of Hortensius, near the Great 
Circus on the Palatine, still a rather modest building which 
had only a short colonnade with gray and black columns of 
Alban stone- When fortune had smiled still more broadly on 
him, he purchased the house of Caviliria and others, and built 
a vast palace, declaring that it belonged to the state. Thus, in 
his usual manner, moving slowly and cautiously, he trans- 
formed a modest dwelling on the hill to an emperor’s palace. 

With Livia’s house, which was equally his, the Imperial 
Palace became a little city, where all houses were connected 
by gardens and subterranean passages. ITowevor, with his 
usual simplicity, he kept the royal house itself relatively small. 
Cleopatra’s first glimpse of it had come as a surpidse. It was 
unlike anything she dreamed could house a king. The Em- 
peror who had conquered Antony and Cleopatra Would live, 
she thought, in a vast palace, more magnificent than anything 
she knew of in Alexandria, but the plain walls and bare stone 
floors were more suited to the cells of those holy men of the 
Serapeum than to a ruler of the world. No vast approach of 
terraces, no gardens with marble walks and glistening foun- 
tains, no vast porticos and airy colonnades. Nor did the 
simple fagade hide inestimable treasures. The interior was in 
keeping with the exterior. There were no precious inlaid 
marble floors, no statues by Greek masters, no rare paintings, 
none of the fittings and furnishings that embellished the'^ 
Palace of the Ptolemies and, in fact, Cleopatra Selene found 
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the furnishings far below that of the average rich citizen of 
Alexandria. The house was, indeed, so lacking in comforts 
that when the Enipcror was not well, he hastened to the house 
of Maecenas which was fitted with many conveniences not to 
be found at home. 

Perhaps the real treasures were kept secretly in the Em- 
peror’s private workshop, the retired place at the top of the 
house, called the Syracuse. However, this was the Emperor’s 
secret refuge into which he retired when he wished to work in 
private and avoid interruption, and its floors were forever 
closed to the children. However, not only the Emperor’s 
home, but the most sumptuous house in Rome would have 
appeared insignificant to Cleopatra Selene and her brothers, 
accustomed to the magnificence of Alexandrine architecture 
with its high vaulted ceilings, the rooms, airy and bright, 
hung with gorgeous tapestries, adorned with masterpieces of 
Greek art, and furnished with the rarest woods and metals. 

It was from this relatively simple house that Cleopatra 
Selene looked out over Rome. The site itself was splendid, and 
the grounds, extending to the foot of the Palatine Hill, were 
filled with monuments. Below her eyes lay the Forum and on 
clear days she could make out Tibur and Prieneste, and their 
white buildings that stood perched on jutting spurs, miles, and 
miles away. The flat meadows of the Campus Martins, north 
of the Capitoline Hill, were covered with baths, temples, 
stately columns, obelisks and statues, the spoils of Greece, 
Egypt and the East; and these were the most familiar things 
Cleopatra Selene found in her new city. Alexandria had been 
stripped of most of her treasures. Those that had been robbed 
by Antony and Cleopatra from foreign temples, Octavian had 
restored to their cities; but the rest, including one of the three 
Colosii of Myron, the Zeus, were carried off to adorn the 
Capital. She could make out, too, the temple of Saturn, which 
^housed the gold of Egypt, and between the two grooves on 
the Coelian Hill, the temple and garden of Isis, built at An- 
tony’s order. On a line with it was the Temple pf Serapis and. 
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in the distance, the Alban hills and the Sabine mountains;, the 
distance bridged — as it were — by the undulations of the 
several aqueducts. 

There was to be no dallying in the Imperial household, 
Octavian was a worker. As a youth he had devoted himself to 
oratory and liberal studies, and during the wars, amid the 
great press of affairs, he read and declaimed every day. The 
most illustrious among the Greek rhetoricians, grammarians 
and philosophers surrounded the children at Rome,^^ but most 
important of all, the influence brought to bear on the orphans 
in their new home was that of Octavian himself, his wife and 
his sister. 

The citizens of Rome gossiped as to whose influence the 
children of Antony and Cleopatra owed their lives. Had some 
powerful friend interceded for them, or Julius Antonius, or 
was it Occavia herself, fulfilling her brother’s far-sighted 
plans, who united under one royal roof all that remained of 
Antony’s family? For Octavia this act of grace was in a Way 
an act of atonement. Between her love for her brother and 
her love for Antony, she had done more than any one else to 
injure Antony’s prestige at Rome; and after the Triumvir’s 
death, she realized how great was her responsibility in his 
downfall. She had influenced public opinion by dwelling in 
Antony’s house, caring for her children and Fulvia’s as if their 
father were at home rather than with Cleopatra in the East. 
No friend of Antony’s sent to Rome in quest of office or 
business had retired disappointed, so that the very nobility of 
her conduct damaged Antony who became hated in Rome for 
wronging a woman of such goodness of heart and loveliness 
of feature and character. 

In her heart of hearts she knew that it had always been 
to Octavian that she owed allegiance. Their power over each 
other and their mutual affection had in it a bond of blood and 
of destiny of two people fated to build and guard the acci-^ 
dental greatness that had fallen to their house through the 
alliance of Cxsar. So that, as the Romans grieved at the sight 
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of the injured lady, she remained silent at the falsehoods 
against Antony that were repeated in Rome by Plancus, 
Calvisius and others. The battle between Antony and Octavian 
had, in a way, been a struggle between Octavia and Cleopatra 
for Antony’s allegiance, in which Octavia had been able to 
offer only a share of the world with her and her brother 
against the hope of an independent Empire that had been 
Cleopatra’s dream for Antony. 

Octavia had felt until the end that, if Antony could be 
withdrawn from the embraces of the Egyptian Queen, his 
tmbounded ambition would slumber and he might forego the 
pursuit of world-wide power to build the fortunes of his 
Roman children with her and Octavian rather than with 
Cleopatra. In a spontaneous and last generous effort to win 
back her husband to Octavian and herself, she had voyaged 
to Athens with supplies. But she had lost against Cleopatra, 
who was fighting for her wifehood and her children, using all 
her power to keep Antony at her side and prevent even a 
meeting with Octavia. Now that the struggle had ceased and 
the victory was with the house of CsEsar, Octavia could show 
her unselfish devotion^ to her dead husband by uniting his 
children by Cleopatra with the rest of the royal family. These 
children had lost enormous dowries that Antony had left 
them in his testament, those gifts of countries that Octavian 
had used to win the Senate and the public to his cause.^® 
The smallest return that Octavian could make them was to 
bring them up with the other children, as princes and prin- 
cesses of the royal house.®^ Both brother and sister realized 
that whatever danger there was in allowing Antony’s children 
to live would disappear if they became members of the house 
of Caesar Octavian. 

Octavia was now about forty, handsome and statuesque, 
and Cleopatra Selene found her continually at her brother’s 
^ide, even more so perhaps than Livia-Drusilla, his wife. Livia 
was now in her late twenties. At sixteen she had married her 
first husband and soon after gone into exile with their infant 
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son, Tiberius, to escape proscription. At eighteen she had re- 
turned to Rome to seek a throne for her family with Oc- 
tavian. Octavian had already married twice but, at the sight 
of the beautiful girl Livia, he fell in loYe with her and 
selected her as the proper wife for an emperor. He did not 
address himself to Livia, but went directly to her husband, 
and suggested for his ear alone the plans which it would have 
been dangerous not to welcome. . . . Livia was of that genera- 
tion of women who married to advance the fortunes of 
family or class. Her first husband had always followed the 
leader. He had offered himself to Pompey and when rebuffed, 
set sail for Greece and entered the service of Marc Antony. 
He was not the man to turn down the suggestion of Octavian, 
master of the West, even if it meant giving up his wife* 
Though awaiting another child, this young, beautiful and 
ambitious woman passed from the threshold of a simple citi- 
zen into the arms of the heir of Carsar, there to settle down 
to await the birth of her son Driisus — and perhaps the son of 
Octavian, for Roman gossip had it that she had been his mis- 
tress before the marriage.®^ 

Livia was devoted to Octavian, and searched all the quar- 
ters of Rome to find maidens for the Emperor to deflower. 
Here, as in her councils concerning the govezmment, she had 
her husband^s interests at heart, and showed herself to be far- 
sighted and wise. After nine years of married life with Oc- 
tavian, Livia knew she had nothing to fear from rivals. Her 
husband was prudent, both in matters of state and affairs of 
the heart. The virtues of his public life and its singleness of 
purpose was such that the slight irregularities in which he 
indulged in private claimed merely his wife’s tenderness and 
solicitude. Furthermore, as Octavian assured her, his lighter 
adventures were a matter of policy, the more readily to track 
any designs of adversaries through their women. Occasionally 
this subtle plan filled the royal enemies with hope and Oc- 
tavian’s friends with concern, so that one day his old tutor, 
Athenodorus, installed himself in a litter such as the Emperor 
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was expecting. He was surprised to see, instead o£ the lady 
awaited, a man springing forth, armed with a sword: ‘"You 
see, sire,” said the philosopher, "to what perils you expose 
yourself? Do you not fear that Republican or a betrayed 
husband will profit by a similar occasion to kill you?” 

Livia was accustomed to the idiosyncrasies of her hus- 
band, and would preserve her marble front even on such 
occasions as when a best friend, the wife of an ex-consul, 
emerged from a bed chamber with Octavian, with tell-tale 
signs of disarray, to take her place and Octavian his, at the 
intimate dinner which was being served. Octavian lost no 
means to keep track of the secrets his friends and enemies 
had perhaps whispered in the ears of their women. 

When some one asked Livia to what she attributed her 
influence over her husband, which seemed to be proof against 
time and circumstances, she answered: 'Tt comes from my 
moderation and probity. All that he wished I have done 
gladly, without ever seeking myself to mix in his affairs, to 
show the slightest jealousy in the direction of his love affairs, 
of which I have taken great care to be ignorant.” 

Livia had an ambition to which she directed all her 
nature: Octavian, emperor, then Tiberius, her son. To realize 
her dream she used all her power and intelligence to sweep 
every obstacle from the road that would lead Tiberius to 
the throne. 

This was the household that surrounded the royal 
orphans of Alexandria. And if the private life of the Em- 
pefor made up in voluptuousness what the walls and halls 
lacked in adornment, there was one display that was magnifi- 
cent — the slaves. The number in Livia^s household alone 
was two thoiTsand. These, of course, did not live in the 
Imperial house, but at the western end of the Palatine Hill, 
together with the freedmen and other dependents of the 
Ernperor’s court. From the shacks and cabins to the upper 
part of the hill, many subterranean passages provided a means 
of communication. Among the slaves who thronged the 
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houses of Octavian were some of tliat class who endeared 
themseWes to their masters^ not only by pandering to their 
vicious tastes, but by satisfying their curiosity about the 
gossip and scandal of the town. 

It did not take Cleopatra Selene long to fathom the 
mysteries of the royal household. While the other children 
were growing up in the midst of a brilliant if licentious court, 
she had risen high and had fallen low; and while the other 
children of the household were still happy in the dreams of 
childhood, she faced reality. However kind her guardians 
would be, she was their prisoner. Her only power to dominate 
them lay in her personal charm and her skill in playing on the 
natures of those who ruled her. 

Cleopatra Selene sensed the secret antagonism of Octavia 
for Livia; yet she realised that however much these women 
might distrust each other, they were united in their confidence 
in and admiration for Caesar Octavian. These three per- 
sonages were, in a sense, but one, and they held her destiny 
and that of her brothers. A single thought ruled the royal 
house — the founding of a dynasty by Octavian, later 
Augustus, to continue the line of Csesar, And Cleopatra de- 
termined to make of herself an instrument in the furthering 
of that policy, to show by all her gifts the extent to which it 
would be wise for Octavian and his sister to use her as one of 
the queens of his empire. 

After the triumph, as during it and before, she too was 
dominated by one thought; to return to Africa as a queen and 
fulfill the prophecy that had foretold her birth — to be another 
Cleopatra, like her mother, a daughter of the Sun and Moon, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


I N the apartment where Octavian received her from time 
to time, Cleopatra noticed one remarkable thing, — a golden 
statue that seemed to catch a]] the light in the room* Fortuna, 
goddess o£ Rome, the favorite goddess of the Emperor. For- 
tuna had never been brought into the hierarchy of her be- 
loved gods of Egypt. She had been neglected by Cleopatra and 
Antony in their dream of founding a dynasty, and Cassar, 
too, had counted without her aid, when he had aimed at 
becoming Emperor of the world. Were the old gods to blame 
for the failures of her family, Cleopatra Selene wondered? It 
might be wise to cultivate this Roman deity who had shown 
such favor to Octavian. 

She adapted herself to the cloistered existence in which 
she was to grow up, somewhat like a vestal virgin, — a voca- 
tion toward which she had had no preparation and no urge.®® 
But she had the adaptability of her mother, who could discuss 
in many tongues the subtleties of Platonism with the philoso- 
phers, or jest with Antony in the language of the camp, hunt 
all day, and throw dice all night, or play the lyre in more 
languorous moods. The first of Cleopatra Selene’s preoccupa- 
tions was the master of the house. Pedantic, he kept reminding 
, the children of the importance of study, and she lost no 
opportunity to practice on the Emperor himself. 

She noted that he was not as tall as Antony and that, 
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though he pretended to scorn small vanities, he had heels 
added to his shoes to increase his height. Elowever, he was 
well-enough built that the smallness of his stature was not 
conspicuous, except when he stood beside some taller person, 
— a thing he avoided when possible. In the common clothes 
he wore at home, he did not cut a royal figure, but he kept at 
hand the proper shoes and apparel to wear in public, for 
sudden emergencies. Otherwise he was content with a toga, 
neither close nor full, having purple stripes neither narrow 
nor broad, completely undistinguished. It was a striking con- 
trast to the picture of Antony that Cleopatra Selene remem- 
bered, his "purple robe studded with huge gems, a golden 
scepter in his hand and at his side a scimitar.” In his 
clothes as in his speech Octavian was obviously one to whom 
industry and decorum in public behavior and common sense 
would make the strongest appeal. Against the frankness of 
her father who had made no secret of his thoughts or acts, 
Octavian preserved a well-guarded simplicity, and.Cleopatra 
Selene saw that for the Emperor’s eye she would have to 
emulate him in this Roman virtue. 

The education of his largely adopted family was one of 
the first cares of Octavian. Those eleven children were his 
Empire builders,®^ the tools with which he would work, and 
he planned to rear them, Antony’s as well as his own, his 
wife’s and his sister’s, according to the positions which chil- 
dren of the House of Caesar would have to fill. In that 
nursery of rulers Cleopatra Selene was the most mature, and 
q^uite naturally extended considerable iiiflueime over the 
young minds of her half-sisters and the Emperor’s daughter, 
Julia. Into the sombre palace Cleopatra brought a brilliant 
exotic air, which she modestly masked before the Emperor, 
but not before the other girls. She had already been a Queen 5 
she was fresh from the glories of one of the loveliest cities in 
the world; she had been nurtured in that Graeco-Egyptian 
culture the Romans so admired, and her tales beguiled the ' 
tedium of the children’s long days under the care of Octavia 
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and Livia. The girls listened eagerly to descriptions of the 
entertainments given by the great Queen o£ Egypt, what 
games they played and the wonders of the Alexandrine 
palaces and the brilliant court of Greek and Egyptian nobles 
and pages attached to the Ptolemies. Cleopatra carried with 
her to these children the distinction of a romantic heritage 
that made her a heroine in their eyes. Her mother had lived 
here in Rome in great estate as the mother of Julius Csesar’s 
son, and the great Dictator’s wife in all but name. That same 
mother had ruled half the world with Antony, and battled 
with Octavian for the rest. Her mother and father had died by 
their own hands for honor and for love, and her brothers, 
Caesarion and Antyllus had disappeared in some mysterious 
fashion. So, far from being a scorned captive she was the 
young heroine of many illustrious antecedents and spectacular 
adventures and her presence was felt not only in the children 
but in all the royal house. She helped to relieve the drab, 
middle-class regime which Octavian deemed it wise to impose 
on his family, while Cleopatra, on her side, became familiar 
with all the storms and moods that swept the inmates of the 
palace. She became mentally acclimated to the chilly atmos- 
phere that enveloped these three marble statues, Octavian, 
Livia and Octavia, who undertook to typify for the citizens 
of Rome the ideal family of the best Republican days. 

Underneath this severe, formal exterior, so in contrast fo 
the luxury which the Alexandrine court had loved to display, 
the household hummed with activity, particularly in the 
apartments assigned to the young. Philosophers, artists, 
jewelers, schoolmasters, and the hundreds of slaves and 
attendants passed continually through the long galleries of the 
palace. 

The Emperor meddled in everything; he had definite 
ideas regarding education and filled his memorandum books 
^ with notes. Octavia and her brother were natural reformers, 
and were never so happy as when moralizing to their wards, 
Along with Livia, they all had the point of view of Puritans. 
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They wished not only the size but the behavior of the Im- 
perial family, in its private as in its public life, to be an 
example to the Romans. Octavia was constantly held up as a 
model to the girls, and Livia was pointed out as the most 
admired among Roman matrons. There was a constant pres- 
sure to inculcate all the homely virtues in the sons and charges 
of the Emperor. Livia’s frugality, her modesty, her obedience 
to her husband, that placidity that set her apart from other 
mortals and made her an almost inhuman figure, — these were 
the qualities commended to the princesses. Among the Ein- 
peror’s whimsies was the desire to wear only clothes made at 
home by his family, so that Cleopatra, along with Julia and 
the others, sewed and spun wool like the most inelegant of 
middle-class Roman citizens/’^ 

Cleopatra and Julia were warm-hearted girls who hated 
the constraint of the royal household and the continual moral- 
izing. But despite their contempt for the hypocrisy of the 
family, the outward semblance of compliance was main- 
tained, and it was only in private that the nobility of Octavia 
and the serenity of Livia, so admired by the Emperor, were 
set down bluntly to calculation. And the necessity to dissimu- 
late gave the children that subtlety and insight into motives 
which, particularly for the orphans, were prime necessities if 
they were to carve out any successful future. 

The Ptolemy princes, Julius Antonins, Drusus and Ti- 
berius, were well drilled by Livia and Octavia in the exem- 
plary childhood habits of the Emperor. And if they harbored 
thoughts about having no desire to be like their benefactor, 
or if Alexander Helios brooded on the death of Caesarion, 
they made no outward sign. Nor did Julius Antonius refresh 
Octavia’s memory with the picture of his brother Antyllus, 
struck down as he begged for mercy at the foot of the great 
Caesar’s statue in Alexandria, Julius, in fact, was the Em- 
peror’s favorite and he took it upon himself to watch over^ 
Cleopatra Selene, his half-sister, and her two brothers. This 
youngest son of Antony and Fulvia was about the same age as 
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Livia*s son Tiberius, whom Livia^s ambition saw as the suc- 
cessor to the Emperor. And though Li via deeply resented the 
hold Julius had established on the Emperor and his sister, he 
was able through this hold to guide and direct the destiny of 
the orphans in the Imperial household and to exercise a 
benign influence in their favor.'"’” He also instructed them in 
the deportment proper to this palace so different to the court 
life they had been accustomed to. He was at all times the 
secret ally of Cleopatra, perhaps because of the bond estab- 
lished by the deaths of their brothers Csesarion and Antyllus 
at the same hand. He backed Cleopatra Selene’s desire to 
return to Africa as a queen and constantly impressed on her 
the necessity of preparing herself for the position she wished 
to occupy, and of complying with Octavian’s rules of life. 

So, since the Emperor was fond of lecturing the young 
people, sowing his discourses with platitudes exhumed from 
some musty volume, Cleopatra Selene was careful to display 
a rapt attention. She followed his every word as he exhorted 
them to cultivate a chaste and elegant style in speaking, and 
to avoid the vanity of attempting epigrams. She knew his 
favorite maxims by heart, "More haste, less speed,” or, "Better 
a safe commander than a bold,” and she took care not to let 
the Emperor suspect that she in common with the other 
^ children thought him pompous and pedantic. She felt it was 
for her special benefit that the adults of the Imperial family 
covertly pointed out that here everything was in contrast to 
that Alexandrine laxity which, thanks to Octavian, Rome 
had so narrowly averted. 

But if Cleopatra Selene had assumed at first that a Rome 
that had conquered the world by force of its arms must be 
equally strong in morals, she soon found out the truth. This 
talk of the restoration of the austere virtues, self-restraint, 
the chastity of women, and the purity of young men, was 
merely another example of Roman hypocrisy. Yet she listened 
politely to the lectures of Octavia and kept to herself her 
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opinion of the disparity between what she heard and what 
she saw. 

Thus Cleopatra learned, by necessity, that self-control 
which had been lacking in her father and the court that 
surrounded her youth in Alexandria, Constraint and tlie art 
of dissimulation were indispensable for growing up in har- 
mony with these ancient enemies of her mother, and the 
goddess Isis. No one was to suspect the nostalgia of the 
orphans for their faraway home, their loneliness for the 
warmth of Cleopatra and the natural affection of Antony. 

There was, in fact, a secret bond between all the chil- 
dren, a something that hardly needed verbal expression. Like 
the youth of any day, Julius, Marcellus, Antonia Major, 
Cleopatra Selene, and Alexander Helios looked upon their 
guardians as hopelessly old-fashioned and behind the times, 
and while they preserved the outward forms of obedience for 
the most part, they drew their own conclusions as to how 
they would live their lives once they came of age,^^ 

Along with the other children, Cleopatra Selene, in her 
formal education as well as in deportment, was being brought 
up in the true Roman style as befitted a patrician. A careful 
education meant not only teachers of grammar, rhctoi'ic and 
literature, but also of drawing and painting, and, for both the 
girls and boys, the exercises at the Palaestra, the school of 
physical culture. 

It was the boast of the Ptolemies that they were nour- 
ished by the arts and literature. Cleopatra the Great had 
astonished Csesar, and later the old philosophers and that 
literary circle which surrounded her during her stay in Rome, 
with the profundity and scope of her learning. The world 
might criticize the Ptolemies for their frivolities or their 
graver vices, but they were students and at a very early age 
gave themselves up with pride to the most extensive studies. 
Moreover, they could not forgive ignorance In their com- 
panions, Shortly after Cleopatra’s meeting with Antony at 
Tarsus in 41, the Queen finding perhaps that Antony still 
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savoured a bit too much of the camp, undertook to polish his 
education in the Attic style, and sent him oif in a Greek cloak 
and white sandals to attend the courses of the philosophers at 
Alexandria. With such pai'ents, the education of children 
destined to become kings and queens, was of the greatest im- 
portance. Here, in Rome, the only domain left for the royal 
orphans was that culture in which they had already been 
well grounded. 

The Emperor Octavian himself wished to prepare these 
young men and women as early as possible for active life. 
Their intellectual studies he had tempered with practical 
occupations. The boys were tatight horseback riding, the rudi- 
ments of hunting, as well as all the gymnastic exercises con- 
sidered so essential a part of a young patrician's training, 
Octavian practiced at home what he urged upon the elders of 
Rome, that is, to train the rising nobility to take over the 
burdens of office. Wars had decimated the last generation and 
there were high offices vacant which were to be filled with 
members of his own family and the other young charges 
growing up in the Palace. 

He had always been greatly interested in Greek studies, 
and excelled in them although he never acquired the ability 
to speak Greek fluently or to compose anything in that lan- 
guage. A point in favor of Cleopatra Selene and her brother 
was the fact that they knew Greek thoroughly, having spoken 
it from infancy. It was Latin they now had to learn. Areius, 
the Greek philosopher, was a friend of Octavian and a mem- 
ber of the household. Through him and his two sons, Oc- 
tavian himself became versed in the various forms of learning, 
and he felt safe in entrusting Marcellus, his prospective heir, 
as well as the other children, to this man's care. Though 
Latin was the official tongue of the Empire, Greek was the 
language of literature and eloquence and Octavian had all the 
members of the Royal household speak it at home. 

There were other masters for the children at the Palace, 
besides those in that honorable suite that had accompanied 
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them from Alexandria, — -Greek rhetoricians, grammarians, 
and philosophers; some, members of the household; othens 
with independent schools where the older boys took special 
courses. But most of their instruction was imparted in the 
palace itself, where Octavian had transferred the schools he 
preferred, still allowing the former pupils, sons of patricians, 
to continue their studies there, but not permitting any new 
enrollments. 

Alexander Helios, the Sun God, was soon metamorphosed 
into a simple Roman schoolboy. School began early in the 
morning, and the dethroned twelve-year-old king, clad in the 
toga pretexta, boi“dered at the bottom with a large band of 
purple, and with the bulla in gold, sign of the patrician, 
suspended at his neck, set off to join the class, thinking up 
answers to the classic questions: “Is it possible to pierce the 
Isthmus of Corinth?” “Would Alexander have found land 
on the other side of the ocean?” 

Discipline was strict, and there was no sparing of the 
rod. The schoolrooms outside the palace were furnished only 
with the barest essentials: a desk for the master, and backless 
benches for the pupils* A sinister urge to greatest effort in the 
form of bloody stumps of willow stood in the corner of the 
room. Hei-e amidst the cries of the children were learned 
the obscure verses of Livius Andronicus, and as a compensa- 
tion for learning long questions by heart from the old poets, 
the prize of a rare book was occasionally given. 

Among the royal teachers was the Spanish peasant Latro, 
a celebrated but bizarre master, whose unusual manners en- 
thralled the young princes after the dullness of home routine. 
He pretended not to do much for them, saying: “I prefer to 
seal my eloquence rather than my patience. But as a matter 
of fact his voice could be heard throughout the school talking 
all the time during class, so that the pupils of the other 
teachers called his students, “auditores” and not “discipuH,” , 

Music and dancing had always entered into the educa- 
tion of the Greeks, but the early Romans had thought music 
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unsuited to a persoiaage of importance, and even numbered 
dancing among the vices. But as the posts of Greek civiliza- 
tion fell under Roman rule, these arts passed into Rome, along 
with the statues, the paintings, the poets, musicians and 
scholars. The Princess Cleopatra, fresh from Alexandria, 
would not have been a true Ptolemy, and her mother's daugh- 
ter, had she not prided herself in surpassing her half-sisters, 
her cousins and their friends in the arts of singing and 
dancing. 

Despite the general freedom of manners, dancing was 
still frowned upon by the more puritanical as a superfluous 
and dangerous art, leading to licentioxxsness, but that only 
added to its favor among men and women of fashion, and the 
royal children were all allowed lessons in the dance. The girls 
in long transparent robes, tbe boys in short tunics, were put 
through the three essential figures, Cleopatra Selene joined 
with the others in the Dance of the Winds, or the graver steps 
of the Dance of the Hours, or, resting, watched the boys in 
the Dance of the Blacksmiths, the wilder pace of the Dance 
of the Madmen, and the irregular and hesitating steps of 
the Dance of the Drunkards. 

The ballet served as a kind of academy which perfected 
in the young princes those movements they were obliged to 
perform gracefully at public ceremonies. Thus Oct avian, 
though a Puritan, was able not only to countenance the dance 
but to consider it indispensable in the education of a prince. 
Furthermore, with a hypochondriac's belief in the value of 
exercise, he would insist upon the cultivation of bodily 
stamina, and continually reminded his brood of the feats of 
his legions, famous for their long marches and physical en- 
durance. 

Music was another release from the abstract studies and 
homely tasks of the household. Among patricians it was one 
•of the arts most cultivated in Rome, and Cleopatra Selene, 
whose mother had played many instruments and sung ex- 
quisitely to the accompaniment of the lyre, was solaced for 
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the loss of so many of lifers beauties in being able to continue 
her musical education in exile. Considering her heritage, it is 
safe to assume that she outshone her companions in all such 
accomplishm ents . 

Surveillance could sometimes be eluded in the vast gar- 
dens, among the acanthus, and roses and violets. Here the 
children would steal away to read Callimachus, poet of the 
Ptolemies, Theocritus, the tender Propertius, Tibullus, and 
Sappho. Or, tiring of reading, Cleopatra would join in a game 
of chess under the trees, or even more childish pastimes. 

Into this quiet life of the palace she contrived to fit her- 
self astonishingly well. Gaining confidence in the friendly 
atmosphere of the household she soon took the lead in the 
conversations among the girls, engendering in them a wish to 
emulate the famous esprit of the Lagidce,®^' Used to the di- 
versity of life in Alexandria, and being of a gay and fantastic 
turn of mind, the exotic Ptolemy princess das^lilcd her Roman 
companions in that somber little world. 

Now and then there were walks abroad to gaze in shop 
windows in the Fora. Already Julia, at the age of twelve, had 
learned to flash her dark eyes in a crowd, and was admon- 
ished on her return by Octavia, or even xuceived a note from 
her father bidding her be more modest and walk through 
the streets with downcast eyes. 

From the Sacred Way, on these shopping tours, Cleo- 
patra Selene could see the house of the Pontifex Maximus, 
where Julius Cassar had lived and where Caesarian, too, 
might have dwelt, had his life been spared; for when her 
mother was living in Rome, Caesar had asked for the pontifi- 
cate for his son. 

The royal princesses were jostled, like the rest of the 
Roman citizens at the point where the crowds were entering 
and leaving the Forum. Here, only a short time before, where 
the Fabian arch stood over the Sacred Vay, the triumphal 
procession had descended into the Forum. . . , ‘lo triumphe” 
of the marching veterans had given way to the music of ham- 
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mers. On Octavian’s return from Alexandria an era of build- 
ing was ushered into Rome. One of the devices by which an 
absolute government seeks to divert the attention of its sub- 
jects and make them acquiescent to their loss of liberty, is 
the undertaking of great public improvements, Caesar had 
also planned a spacious basilica on the southwest side of the 
Forum Romaiium, the rebuilding of the Curia, and to the 
rear of it the construction of a new Forum. The Basilica 
Julia had been dedicated in 46 B.c. during Caesar’s third con- 
sulship, together with the Forum Julian and the Temple of 
Venus Genetrix. The erection of these buildings was a part of 
Octavian’s policy to inaugurate the new era of Imperialism. 

Thanks to the convoy of gold from Egypt, there was 
enough money to carry on for thirty years. After the con- 
tinual disorder and uncertainty that had marked the previous 
years, the wealthy wanted mansions in the Capital, pleasure 
gardens, and houses by the sei, and the more modest citizens 
suddenly felt cramped in the houses that had formerly seemed 
large enough. 

There was also a great commercial expansion. Octavian 
knew that whatever gladdened the hearts and filled the purses 
of merchants and profiteers would establish him more firmly 
upon his throne. Thus the grumblings of the old republicans 
were calmed, and they were blinded to Octavian’s real pur- 
pose: to make the Romans the masters of the universe but 
slaves of himself. In exchange for that liberty which was the 
republican ideal, he encouraged the love of gold and the 
pleasure of idleness. 

How did this universe, Rome, whose heart was the 
Capitol, appear to Cleopatra Selene as she learned to know it 
from the walks and drives she took with Julia and Oct a via? 
Did she find Rome beautiful? 

An overcrowded city met her eyes where the houses rose 
irregularly to a great height. These dwellings were of two 
kinds, first, the five- or six-story insulae, with gables and slop- 
ing roofs, built around two courts. Interested in what lay 
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beyond their walls, she found the interior like a labyrinth, 
complicated by a number of passages and staircases required 
to reach all the separate lodgings. Suites of rooms or vsingle 
rooms had separate entrances from the court and were let to 
families or individuals. The ground floor under the arcades 
was invariably occupied by shops. The streets being narrow 
and interrupted by the Fora, Impezial palaces, or monuments, 
it was found necessary to build projections into them, so that 
to the eye of the Alexandrine princess, familiar with the more 
symmetrical outline of her birthplace, Rome seemed some- 
what chaotic. 

The other kind of buildings rose up two stories. Unlike 
the insulce skyscrapers, this smaller class of dwelling, the 
domuSy was occupied by wealthy patricians and government 
ofiScials. The roofs were flat, and converted into gardens with 
flowers, trees, and fountains where the household might bask 
in the sun upon marble terraces during tine winter months. 

The domus was the palazzo of republican Rome, and Was 
built according to rules laid down by Vitruvius from which a 
national architecture was slowly developing. The flat walls 
were somewhat relieved by balconies, but in other respects 
these do7m were quite without distinction. Wealthy Romans 
now had all that money could buy, but the flue eye necessary 
to create delicate symmetry and harmonious composition were 
not to be purchased. Wherever a truly beautiful building 
emerged into view, it was found to owe its happy proportions 
to some Grecian model. Even these homes of the rich, on the 
Palatine Hill, had shops on the ground floor, so that the proud 
families of Rome slept, as it were, on business and profit. 

Walking through the narrow, canyon-like streets, the 
orphans sensed a certain restlessness which contrasted strangely 
with the quiet prevailing in the broad avenues of the Egyp- 
tian capital, Rome seemed never to be in a state of repose; 
and there was something menacing in the crowds that would 
suddenly gather, eternally curious, eternally challenging. Day 
and night there was an incessant noise; the rattle of carts 
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penetrated into the palace itself and kept waking the children, 
until they became accustomed to this never ceasixig traffic. 

The congested life of the city was responsible for recur- 
rent epidemics, and despite the cultivation of the Campagna, 
and the active draining carried on in the Pontine marshes, 
malarial fever abounded and the air itself often seemed pesti- 
lential. Hence Cleopatra Selene was not surprised to find 
altars in the city to the goddess Febris, 

Though Octavian encouraged his family to ride or walk 
about Rome like humbler citizens, and set the example him- 
self by mingling with the crowds in the Forum, there were 
guards in the offing to watch over the young princesses. Mur- 
ders often took place in broad daylight in the busy streets, or 
in the temples. The city was infested with young hoodlums 
pilfering fruits and nuts fi'oni the stalls. Gangs made the high- 
ways their stamping ground, living on holdups. So it was that 
Cleopatra Selene found the austere, intellectual hypocrisy of 
her guardians mirrored in the buildings of the city itself, and 
realized that the mastery of the world was built on a populace 
demoralized by poverty. The wealth of Rome was in the 
hands of the few, and the rest of the nation seemed close to 
beggary. One was continually accosted for alms in the 
streets. The elder boys learned to be cautious if they were out 
late at night, to keep close to the walls to avoid not only the 
footpads but also the contents of those homely vessels that the 
Romans would occasionally empty from an upstairs window. 

The house of Livia, where Cleopatra Selene occasionally 
paid a formal visit, was typical of the homes of patrician 
families. Through a mosaic-covered vestibule one reached the 
Atrium^ covered, except for the fountain in the center. Here 
the guests were received among the Penates and ancestral 
images. At the end of the house were the central rooms, the 
Tabliniumj and on either side, the A/^, their walls covered 
with frescoes. One showed a Roman woman returning at 
night, escorted by a young slave, and being watched from 
the balconies by several of her neighbors and a child; a pic- 
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ture that seemed typical of the life Cleopatra Selene led 
among the Romans, a public existence, ever open to ccosS’iirc 
and criticism. In the Alti Dcxttcij the frescoes showed familiar 
landscapes, and the dining room was paved with mosaic on a 
white ground, its walls displaying fruits, woods and gardens 
with little sanctuaries. But the main motive of the frescoes 
was set by those in the Tablinmm^ scene after scene of my- 
thology. Europa and the bull; the labors of Hercules; Eeda 
and the swan; Perseus delivering Andromeda; these covered 
the red or green walls in Livia’s house as in all the patrician 
homes of Rome. Culture was Greek, and it was the fashion to 
borrow from Greece the refinements and elegances of life. 
Although Octavian and his wife and sister professed not to 
share the ideas of the younger and more corrupt society of 
Rome, their interiors were in keeping with the general feeling 
that art was synonymous with mythological scenes. 

This house of Livia’s with its eighteen bedrooms, was 
equally that of the Emperor and he dwelt there a good deal. 
He had a secret passage in the lower part, one branch of 
which led to the temple of Jupiter Victor, another leading to 
one of the palaces. 

Behind the Palace, on a site which the godvS had con- 
veniently designated by a bolt of lightning, Cleopatra Selene 
was able to follow the work Octavian had instituted on the 
temple to Apollo'. . . . "Then to Pheebus and Trivia will I set 
a temple of solid marble,” . , This temple of gold and ivory 
was more in keeping with the splendour one expected from the 
ruler of the world. It was approached through a triumjphal 
arch raised by the Emperor in honor of his father. The ivory 
portals were truly doors of Olympus. On them was depicted 
In bas-relief the story of NIobe, and the Gauls at Delphus 
fleeing from the sight of Apollo’s shield. Inside, the princess 
was struck by the prodigious number of works of art that 
Octavian had assembled. The nine muses smiled down in 
appreciation upon Diana by Timotheus, Latona by Cephiso- 
dotos, son of Praxiteles — rail that was most precious in the aft 
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of Greece, lay spread out at their feet. Here was evidence that 
the Romans aimed not only at the conquest of men, but of 
their art collections. Octavian and his sister were determined 
not to be outdone by the great Caesar, who had presented a 
gift of engraved gems to his Temple of Venus Genetrix. 
Marcellus, the youthful heir apparent, had presented a similar 
gift to Apollo. 

The statue of the god, by Scopas, dominated the whole 
temple with an awful majesty. He stood on a pedestal that 
enclosed the two cases of the Sibylline books, but neither he 
nor they pronounced an oracle on the house of Octavian- 
Cxsar and his dynasty. 

On the sides of the peristyle were the two libraries, con- 
necting the Temple to the Palace, one for Greek books and 
ancient Greek inscriptions, the other for Latin. A third side 
formed a gallery where stood a colossal gilded bronze statue 
of Etruscan origin representing Apollo. The walls were hung 
with medallions of famous writers. Between the two columns 
of the peristyle were the statues of the fifty Danse, and in 
the courtyard facing them were the equestrian statues of 
their husbands of a day — eternal reproach whereby the aus- 
tere Octavian doubtless wished to double their everlasting 
penitence. The magnificent libraries seemed the proper back- 
ground for a man who intended to be deified, but the Em- 
peror cunningly covered his desire for a magnificent palace 
by dedicating the libraries to the state. 

In the evening Cleopatra occasionally joined her elders 
at meal times. Octavian liked to have his children around 
him while he dined, sitting on the couches of their nearest 
of kin. Here she had opportunity to meet the writers of the 
age, Virgil, Horace, Livy, and others who were gilding the 
transition of the Republic into an empire with their golden 
verses. Here she met the powers behind the house of Oc- 
tavian: Maecenas and Agrippa, both of whom she needed 
to impress with modest behavior. Here she heard statesmen 
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discussing politics from a point of view she hud known in 
Alexandria; and she learned how men arc governed and an 
Empire extended. At dessert time, it is true, Cleopatra left 
the table with the other children, for the entertainments by 
the mimes and lascivious dancers were not deemed proper 
for the younger minds, precocious though they were. 

It was in this environment that Cleopatra Selene adopted 
the ways of her new family. The education the young girls 
received was of such severity that it tended to inculcate in 
them a slight weariness of virtue. They saw few people out- 
side the Imperial houselaold and what lessons they learned of 
human nature were gathered from the comedy played by its 
three dominant members. 

To Cleopatra Selene it was obvious that “everything was 
not rosy in the gynechm between Octavia and the austere 
Livia.” Promptly after the Triumph, the thought had as- 
sailed Octavian and the two women — who would inherit the 
sceptre? Octavian’s choice fell naturally upon his beloved 
sister’s son, Marcellus. Livia had listened with an air of se- 
renity to the announcement. With her, ambition took the 
place of all other interests; her sole guide and the one object 
for which she lived. She wished to be greater than the Em- 
peror, not after she was dead, but while the Emperor was still 
living. She was determined to found the dynasty of the 
Caesars. 

Octavia^s ambition likewise was to found the dynasty. 
Cleopatra Selene knew of the scenes of jealousy and rivalry 
between the two women. Each was working industriously to 
build up the power of her own house; Octavia through Mar- 
cellus, Livia through Tiberius. It was a dangerous battle- 
ground for the Egyptian princess who saw Livia steadily and 
ruthlessly pushing out of her husband’s affections all possible 
rivals to Tiberius. The Emperor loved both his sister and his 
wife, and though they both loved him they hated and feared 
each other. Octavian, with his usual policy, never lifted up 
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one without conferring equally royal honors on the other. 
It was in this battle for the inheritance of the Empire that 
Cleopatra Selene charted her own plans, hoping to win favor 
from all camps engaged in their larger ends, so that a small 
place as queen might be found for her, in her beloved Africa. 





CHAPTER IX 


C LEOPAT^RA SELENE and her brothers had not 
been joyous spectators at those games which climaxed 
the celebration of the triumph in which they had marched 
as captives. But now they were one witli the royal family and 
shared all its diversions within and outside the palace. They 
looked forward with just as keen anticipation as the others 
to the ^Testal games in Phoebus’ name,””^^ 

Octavian enjoyed the sports of the Circus, and liked to 
take his family with him to the spectacle. Unlike Caesar who 
had been exposed to censure because he spent his time at the 
games in reading or answering letters or petitions, Octavian^s 
eyes were all for the arena. He was proud of the magnificence 
of his games, which surpassed those of his predecessors in 
splendor, frequency and variety; and he boasted that in his 
shows some ten thousand men took part. 

On the occasion of the games to celebrate the dedication 
of the Temple of Apollo, the Roman youth was abroad early 
to see the procession start at the Capitol. Cleopatra Selene 
applauded with the rest when Octavian, the donor of the 
games, appeared at the head of the procession, in a chariot 
of gold and arrayed like a triumpher. At the arena she 
watched the sport from the royal box with the rest of the 
house of Cassar and their friends. Here she found a Rome 
she did not know, cheering wildly and indiscriminately the 
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cliariot races, the runners, the combats of man against man 
and the more thrilling ones of man against beast. With the 
slender aid of nets and spears, African wild beasts were 
hunted and thotxsands slain, and who can say how many 
men as well, before their enthralled gaze. The youngest 
Ptolemy danced with excitement when the trained animals 
appeared in the arena: a leopard wearing a spangled yoke 
on its spotted neck; tigers who gave obedience to the whip; 
stags champing at golden bits; Libyan bears cowed by the 
rein; a boar as huge as the Calydonian of legend, led on a 
purple ribbon; ugly bisons drawing chariots; and elephants 
dancing to the word of their black master, 

Most of all, the children enjoyed the Trojan games. In 
these brilliant equestrian sports, the younger and older boys, 
the flower of the nobility, competed. There was a stir in the 
royal box when Julius Antonius, Tiberius and other favored 
competitors appeared in the ring. The princesses watched 
with intense excitement their young companions engage in 
combat. The Trojan games were played with great determina- 
tion and enthusiasm and accidents were frequent, a fact 
which added a thrill of danger to their enjoyment. 

After the games, the curious crowd turned an adoring 
gaze toward the Imperial box to watch its members leave. 
The Emperor, courting popular favor by his ostentatious 
democracy, greeted his friends and mingled with the crowds 
on the way out. Yet Cleopatra Selene knew that this man, 
appearing as a simple citizen of Rome, had built himself an 
impregnable wall of aristocracy to shield himself from the 
plebeians. He was not like the Caesar of her mother’s legend, 
capable of mingling freely with the people, championing 
their causes and, despite all, remaining a Caesar. Only a kingly 
man and a truly noble heart can be a gracious democrat, and 
a king. The affected simplicity of Octavian in a regime evolv- 
ing patently into an absolute monarchy, struck the shrewd 
Cleopatra Selene as incongruous. The arrogance and aloof- 
ness that was becoming marked in the Princess Julia, and the 
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Prince Tiberius and the other children of the Imperial family 
seemed more natural and at least more honest to her* 

The games marked an end of a season of gayety for 
Rome, and society breathed a sigh of relief at the last of its 
fatiguing festivities. For the Ptolemies, the joys of the fall 
and winter and spring since the triumph, had been far too 
fleeting. Now it was summer, and Rome was an inferno. 
Every one who could, escaped to the country or seaside villas, 
Romans liked their villas to be within easy access of the city 
so that, having finished their affairs for the day, they could 
spend the night in the country. The coast was strewn with 
rather thickly populated towns — Ardea, Taurentium, Lav- 
inium and Ostia, where the wealthy had many houses — often 
several in the same district. These were often extremely 
sumptuous. Enormous columns of mottled marble, drawn 
from the sands of Egypt or the deserts of Africa, held up 
several porticos of a room, and the villas were surrounded by 
vast gardens, forests and groves, hanging aviaries and or- 
chards. Octavius himself had several villas along the sea, On 
the islands of Campania, and some nearer Rome, at Pranesta 
or Tibur — but his villas were mapretentious and decorated 
not so much with handsome statues and pictures, as with 
terraces, groves and objects noteworthy ’ for their antiquity 
and rarity. Like the Ptolemies, he incliiaed toward natural 
history; and his gardens at Capras were known to be deco- 
rated with '‘bones of the giants”: bones of sea monsters and 
wild beasts, and the weapons of heroes, more curious than 
beautiful. Perhaps Octavian when he visited the luxurious 
villas of his patrician friends had a moment’s pang, an un- 
conscious premonition that all this extravagance at the ex- 
pense of the impoverishment of the lower classes would 
eventually contribute to the downfall of the House of Cassar. 

The villa which Octavian preferred to the rest of his 
country homes and the one he visited oftenest was Ad GaU - 
lina^ Alhas^ a modest country house which Livia had had built 
shortly after their marriage. It was here on the Flaminian 
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Road, SIX miles from Rome, that Cleopatra Selene was first 
introduced to Italian country life. Livia had told them the 
enchanting story of how the villa had received its name. One 
day an eagle had dropped into her lap a white hen holding 
in its beak a branch of laurel. It had mothered so many 
chicks that the house had been named for them. As for the 
sprig of laurel, once planted, it had grown into a shrubbeiy 
so magnificent that Octavian had culled from it the branch 
used in his triumph. 

The day for the departure from Rome was selected with 
care. Octavian would never make a journey after a market 
day — one of the superstitions to which he clung. The family 
was accustomed to many auspices and omens which, as a 
Roman of the old school, he regarded as infallible. Fortu- 
nately, his shoes had been put on correctly that morning — 
the left one first — and they hoped that they might run into 
a drizzle of rain en route, as that betokened a happy return 
and would put Octavian in a highly agreeable mood, 

Octavian was fond of children, particularly those in his 
own family, and when he was in a carefree inood he could 
be very charming. Tlie countryside was in blossom, and it 
was a gay party that rode along the road to Ad Gallinas, 

Cleopatra Selene was enchanted with her first glimpse of 
the house.°® It was perched gracefully on a small summit, 
giving a lovely view over the Campagna and Sabine Hills. As 
usual, the exposure of the main part of the house was full 
south. In front of the portico was a terrace divided into a 
great number of geometrical figures and bounded with box- 
hedge. A sloping bank descended from the terrace, adorned 
with a double row of boxtrees cut in the shape of animals, 
which could be very fancifully incorporated into their games. 
At the end of the portico stood a large dining-room from 
which folding doors opened on to the terrace. Almost op- 
posite to the center of the portico, a suite of apartments 
surrounded by a small court, shaded by four plane trees in 
whose midst a fountain played, was reserved for Livia. 
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The other children were soon showing the Ptolemies 
their favorite haunts about the estate. There was an immense 
poultry yard with geese, a peacock whose plumage was sti*ewn 
with jewels, speckled guinea fowl, pheasants; but even more 
enchanting to the children were the stables with delightful 
little carriages and ponies. After the severe routine of the 
palace, Cleopatra Selene was charmed by the prospect of this 
stay in the country with its more unpretentious life. There 
were no guests for dinner the first evening, and the family 
dined together. A meager meal for the Alexandrian or Roman 
of Epicurean taste, but nevertheless elegant, and served on 
plain and antique plate: lettuce, snails, eggs, barley, sweet 
wine and dishes made of beets, olives and shallots, Octavian 
was a light eater, partaking usually of the plainest foods. His 
health was poor, and he preferred coarse bread, small fish, 
hand-made moist cheese and green figs of the second crop. 

The next days the boys spent fishing, netting quail and 
snaring deer. Octavian would undress in the early afternoon 
and if there were no wind, v/alk about in the sun. The chil- 
dren whispered limericks to each other ab^ut that /'breast 
and belly, scattered over with birthmarks, corresponding in 
form, order and number with the stars of the Bear in the 
heavens.”®® After his sun bath, lie vns ready for a game of 
ball with h? boys, and then a quick plunge in the clear, 
warm water rf the^ma ..*le pooh 

The ru farmers of the neighborhood came often to pay 
their respects, bri , ting various gifts of honey, still white . 
wax combs; capons, cheese, kids; and their daughters can’s 
with presents for the girls and women of the house. The vi' > 
did not embrace a vast tract of unfertile land, planted- wi.h 
symmetrical rows of useless myrtles, sterile plane trees and 
clipped hedges. It was surrounded by flowery meadows and 
hills, and Livia’s practical sense had had the loamy and fer- 
tile soil, in which it was difficult to find a stone, productively 
cultivated. 

The days passed with measured calm on this country 
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estate, but it was not lonely; the large family was self- 
sufficient, possessing all the tastes and accomplishments that 
make country life bearable and interesting. It was a little 
universe of its own, and it was here that Cleopatra Selene 
found the Imperial family at its best. 

Though they could not lose entirely that air of sanctity 
to which they were habituated, here in the country the cl ree 
elder members were able at least to drop the mask they wore 
for Rome and act their more natural selves. The Empress 
Livia and Octavian spent their time overseeing the house- 
hold, or at the looms with Marcella, Octavia’s daughter, and 
as recreation, in the gardens among the cypresses and plane 
trees. The homely household tasks seemed more in plac^ 
against this rural background; and here, as in the palace, the 
women wove the garments that Octavian boasted about 
wearing. He prided himself on being a restorer of the good 
old days, and led the ''Back to the Homely Tasks’' movement 
by having his family adopt the old customs which were now 
observed by women only of middle-class families. 

There were moments when the egoism which surrounded 
Cleopatra Selene tired her, and she wondered if indeed there 
were not too many Romans in the world, particularly in 
hers! Here in the country she would often escape the family 
and sit alone in one of those little marble temples, tucked 
away from sight and shaded by a canopy of trailing vines 
trained upon pillars of Carystian marble. Here she could 
drop conventional expressions of conformity and be herself, 
a sad, unsmiling little exile. She would dream of being be- 
side her mother on terraces overlooking the blue sea at Alex- 
andria, or racing down a path, her long hair streaming behind 
her, or rushing back to search for the head-dress of pearls 
. her slaves had taken such care to arrange, fallen in her flight. 
Now her hair was neatly plaited in the trim coiffure which 
Octavia insisted was proper for young girls. 

Sometimes strolling through the grounds with Alexan- 
der Helios, she wondered at that destiny which had prophe- 
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sied her birth. According to Egyptian law he might have one 
day become her husband-brother. They might have reigned 
like Pharaohs of old. Well, now she was really no more than a 
captive, no matter how close a member of the family the 
house of Octavian considered her. A lonely, captive orphan 
who could never develop any gratitude for the favors the 
royal family thought they showered on her. 

On rainy days she would join the other girls in im- 
promptu masquerades. In the villa were many oaken chests 
filled with discarded clothing and finery. In these, Julia, the 
Antonias and Cleopatra Selene dressed themselves as their 
grandmothers, laughing at the heavy woolen tunics and gar- 
ments, secretly ridiculing Octavian’s endeavors to revive a 
taste for homesptui. They hoped he would never succeed in 
suppressing the fine linens and beautiful sheer materials that 
had come into fashion. 

Cleopatra Selene had brought with her from Alexandria 
many silken garments, embroidered and transparent, which 
Julia and the Antonias admired so much that she made 
various presents of them to the girls. These garments, how- 
ever, could only be worn for play. Octavia ordered a more 
suitable dress for Cleopatra. To her great bewilderment, 
many things brought from Alexandria were regarded with 
disapproval in Rome. She was not permitted to have the sky- 
blue mosquito netting, studded with stars and crescents, 
which had hung above the bed of the late queen in Alex- 
andria. To Octavia’s eyes it savored of the softness of Egyp- 
tian civilization. In Rome such luxuries were downright im- 
moral and only used by courtesans. 

There were gay evenings at the villa, enlivened by the 
conversations of senators, consuls and ministers who had 
laid aside their official duties for a few hours and come up 
from town to join the Imperial household. There were two 
classes that found a place in Octavian *s immediate circle: 
the literati that Maecenas had contrived to attach to him; and 
the aristocracy soon to become the ^^Amicitia Ccesaris/^ de- 
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noting a semi-official relation involving personal attendance 
upon the Emperor. These people who swerved public opinion, 
statesmen who directed the nation’s affairs, aristocrats who 
gave society its dominating tone and the intellectuals became 
intimately known to Cleopatra Selene in the royal villa. 

At the beginning of his career, Octavian had attacked 
the aristocrats, but years of disorder and civil wars had shown 
him the need for a conservative class; and after Actium he 
had begun to count the most powerful members of the aris- 
tocracy among his friends. It had now become a question of 
how a man was born rather than his conduct in the state or 
in society, so that traitors such as Plancus and Dellius were 
admitted to the intimacy of the Imperial presence. 

It was always a particular occasion when Maecenas, that 
gay liver and untiring worker, descended on the villa with 
his little court of entertainers — singers, dancers, musicians 
and artists. Maecenas combined the qualities of courtier, ad- 
ministrator and writer, as well as patron of the arts. In or- 
ganizing the Empire on an industxdal basis Octavian had the 
good fortune and judgment to select Maecenas as his chief 
consul and counselor* Maecenas was an incomparable states- 
man; the last of an illustrious family descended from an 
Etruscan ''Lars.’’ He had a great fortune and a cultivated 
mind. He was an excellent adviser who never sought ad- 
vancement for himself, and, jealous of his liberty, was con- 
tent to I'emain a simple knight. He was capable of the most 
concentrated work, seemingly indefatigable, and always an 
able negotiator, consistently getting the better of the bargain 
and yet leaving the other person smiling. Octavian was flat- 
tered at having a man of such breeding, wealth and intel- 
lectual power continually at his side, and meekly followed 
his advice. On his side, Maecenas never spared the Emperor 
and brutally told him all his faults, endeavoring to soften his 
nature and dispose him to less severity. Yet this shrewd 
statesman who, with Agrippa, really bore the weight of the 
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Empire, alSfected at times to be such a sybarite that lie would 
succumb merely under the weight of a rose. 

Occasionally Octavian would indulge with his friends in 
his favorite pastime — gaming. He seemed never too busy for 
thatj nor did he heed the criticism wliicli it brought down 
upon him. He would sit sometimes all day long^ gambling 
with Messala, Agrippa, Plancus and Maecenas, the latter usu- 
ally accompanied by his faithful friend, the mime Bathyllus, 
with whom his relations were of the most intimate character. 

Often the talk would run to the Romans’ great hobby, 
the collection of art. Engraved gems were the fashion, and 
superbly executed examples of them were keenly collected. 
Corinthian bronzes was another of Octavian’s hobbies, and a 
new and rare piece would occasionally be handed around to 
the guests at dinner for tlicir comment and admiration. It 
was no secret among certain of them that names frequently 
found on the proscription list and placed there hy Octavian 
would be found to have belonged to men who had superb 
examples of these bronzes among their collections. Seeing this 
alloy — the fusion of gold, silver and bronze produced when 
Mummias burned Corinth in 146 — Cleopatra Selene remem- 
bered with a pang that her mother, too, had collected them 
and that many had adorned the palace rooms at Alexandria. 

Livia, after dinner, would talk to Maicenas when she 
could, sometimes asking his advice or opinion, discussing with 
him the choice of an artist for the statue of her husband that 
she wanted for the country villa. Livia was very precise in 
her requirements for this latter. She wanted a portrait of 
Octavian, not that of a resident of Olympus. Yet it must 
have that expression of super-human nobility, of the heroic 
figure who worked untiringly for his country,'^^ Even here, 
among birdsj trees and flowers, the solemn pomp which the 
Imperial family inevitably trailed after them, was not wholly 
dispensed with, and Cleopatra Selene could not escape the 
stifling air of their grandiloquent vanity. 

Horace was now among the frequent visitors, and an 
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intimate o£ Octavian from whom he had long held aloof, 
Maecenas had tried for some time to bring the poet around to 
the point of dedicating his muse to the purposes of the ad- 
ministration, but Horace was honest to his muse, and de- 
clined to write an epic in praise of Cjcsar’s reign. However, 
a refusal might easily be taken as an affront to the Emperor, 
and with consummate tact he was able to preserve his 
integrity by passing the task along to Varius on the grounds 
that he himself was unequal to the sustained flights of Ho- 
meric poesy which alone could celebrate the illustrious Caesar 
and his deeds. 

However, Horace had become a partisan of the new gov- 
ernment. He was convinced by Maecenas, along with the rest 
of Rome, that Octavian was honestly concerned with the 
prosperity and welfare of the Empire, It was true that in 
the few years of peace, the universe \vas recovering its equi- 
librium; and contentment, thanks to Octavian, was re- 
placing the look of fear on the faces of the middle and 
upper-class citizens — and if Horace was conscious of the ex- 
actions which the prodigious projects of Octavian would im- 
pose 0x1 tlxe common people, it did not interfere with his 
enjoyment of the villa Mjrccnas had given him, nor with his 
visits to the I'oyal household at Ad GallinaSy or at Rome, 
Cleopatra Selene enjoyed hearing the poet talk, but of all the 
princes of the royal house her brother, Julius Antonius, was 
Horace’s favorite. Julius was endowed with many gifts, ex- 
celling in that of poetry, so that he was a ready and apprecia- 
tive audience for the master to whom, at times, he would 
show his youthful efforts. Horace addressed several odes to 
him as one of his peers; and once, on the occasion of some 
games, when. Julius Antonius sought Horace as the poet, the 
latter encouraged the young man to write the commemora- 
tion verses himself; not that he wished to shirk the task, but 
that he believed wholeheartedly in the boy’s talent. 

Literary discussions were the rule in that house where all 
were to a more or less degree gifted, Octavian himself liked 
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sometimes to read aloud to his family and friends from his 
own works. His choice of subjects was ponderous — ‘'Exhor- 
tations to Philosophy” — and his essays at poetry trivial, Pie 
composed his verse mainly while in the bath, and when he 
was asked what had become of a tragedy which he had begun 
with great enthusiasm but destroyed when he became dis- 
satisfied with the style, he explained that "Ajax had fallen 
on his sponge.” 

Juba, the exiled African prince, also read aloud at these 
friendly gatherings. It was probably in these years that he 
gained his reputation as a wit, tossing off an epigram or a bit 
of prose to be read here or in one of the literary circles at 
the Capitol, where Horace, Virgil, Tibullus and Propertius,^ 
as well as the lesser lights, received their education as men 
of letters and men of the world. These gatherings were as in- 
fluential in Ovid’s youth as the famous Blue Room of the 
Marquise de Raxnbouillet at the time of young Bossnct. Juba 
seems to have been a man of handsome person and engaging 
manners — the "most gracious prince of his day,” so Plutarch 
describes him — and thus easily acquired a host of friends. 

From a word dropped by Octavia here and there Cleo- 
patra gathered that Juba was considered as an excellent hus- 
band for her. She had once had higher hopes . . . and she hoped 
still, by acting with circumspection, to fulfill her dream of a 
kingdom over which she would reign, as Antony and her 
mother had meant her to do. Perhaps there was still time. 
She would not be twelve until December, and the Emperor 
did not admit a girl to be of marriageable age until then. 
Nevertheless, she took pains to acquaint herself with all the 
facts concerning Juba who, though a favorite of Augustus 
as well as Octavia, had no kingdom to offer the daughter of 
Cleopatra. She knew the ways of Octavian and his sister, and 
was certain they would not hint at this match unless they 
had carefully weighed its advantages. ^ 

Juba’s talents as a writer and historian had already at- 
tracted attention at Rome, where bis love of research had led 
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him to help in the introduction of Greek letters to Roman 
society. Yet eighteen years before, he had been a prince of 
royal blood and seemed destined to the scepter and sword 
rather than the pen. His father had inherited the Numidian 
kingdom of his ancestors at about the time that Juba was 
born. Juba I had been a student of the Roman policy of di- 
vide and rule, which had wrought great havoc in his country. 
He sought to apply it to his own advantage and thought, 
when he was asked to take part in the civil wars, that the 
opportunity had come to expel the Romans from the African 
shores of Numidia. Under the obsession that he was called 
to deliver Africa, he left off rebuilding his kingdom and, 
^abandoning his wife and children at 2 ama, flung himself 
recklessly into the party of Pompey. Pie soon distinguished 
himself by his insolence as well as by his military valor. He 
was an able strategist — relieved Varus, besieged in Utica in 
49, and was the conqueror of Curio, Cassaris lieutenant. He 
seemed destii^ed to win a great future, when his corps 
of young elephants stampeded in the heat of battle, bringing 
crushing defeat to the Pompeians. The decisive battle of 
Thapsus saw Caesar victorious, Africa under his heel and 
Juba I, a fugitive. 

Thereupon, in company with Petreius, one of Pompey’s 
ablest generals, he returned to Zama to rejoin his family and 
his heir, Juba. But the citizens refused to open the gates. The 
King of Numidia^s defeat was complete. Turning his back on 
the ungrateful city, he took the road to one of the royal 
pavilions, where he ordered a sumptuous banquet served to 
him and Petreius. When it was over they took up their 
swords and fought a strange and horrible duel, of love not 
of hate, in order that they might die with honor. The general, 
enfeebled by age, perished first; Juba, mortally wounded, 
had himself given the final blow by a slave. 

* Thus it was that the infant prince had been left with 
the rest of the family to fall without resistance into Cesar’s 
hands. The young Juba was carried off by Csesar to replace 
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his father in the triumph at Rome. Cxsar, attracted, or out 
of pity for Juba, caused him to be brought up ia tlic house 
of Julii. 

Cleopatra had long been struck with the startling re- 
semblance between her life and Juba's — even to the suicide 
of their fathers and their adoption into the house of Julii, 
after having marched behind a conqueror's chariot in the 
streets of Rome. After Caesar's death Octavian saw to it 
that his uncle’s protege was surrounded by wise councilors. 
This inculcated in the boy his love of learning and of Rome. 

An insatiable student and the intimate of Octavian, 
Juba would now attract the attention of M. Terrentius 
Varro, man of the soil, soldier, sailor, poet, critic, gram- 
marian, archeologist and historian, chosen by Ccesar and Oc- 
tavian to oi’ganize the piiblic libraries at Rome, Undoubtedly, 
it was this most celebrated erudite who first awakened in 
Juba an interest in philology, a study which in that world of 
oratory and rhetoric, took precedence over all sciences. Juba 
advanced the theory that Latin, derived from the Greek, had 
gradually altered by mixture with some Italian tongue, and 
he set out to find for many Latin words a Greek etymology. 
A similarity of tastes, or the diversity of talents which he 
was to display, caused men later to refer to him as the "Afri- 
can Varro.’’ After his eighteen years' residence ixi the Im- 
perial palace, this Numidian prince became a living example 
of what could be done with the provincials — the Gaul, the 
Spaniard — once Romanized. 

Avid of knowledge, Juba showed no desire to meddle in 
politics, and Africa, his lost inheritance, remained a closed 
book to him. All his tastes were those of a Roman youth, and 
he could easily be mistaken for one in any of their gather- 
ings. He became a particular favorite of the Emperor, who 
liked to have beautiful faces around him. Juba had a smooth, 
oval face, regular features, the high forehead of the scholar 
and something of the poet in his large eyes. Like the Romans 
he wore his hair short, in striking contrast to the savage ap- 
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pearance of his father. His rather full lips betrayed his south- 
ern birth and served to bring out the intellectual cast of 
his face. 

The young Numidian Prince recognized the advantages 
of his friendship with Octavian. It was a recommendation to 
all men's favors in Rome. Octavia, too, made it plain that 
this prince was a favorite of hers. Up to Actium, he had been 
quite content with his student's life at Rome, and his grati- 
tude for the protection of Ctesar's house was without expec- 
tation of personal honors. But when the final struggle came 
between the two Triumvirs, Octavian called on Juba to join 
his cause and participate actively in the war with Antony. 
He was not taken to Actium with the rest of the nobles of 
the capital, but was sent to the spot where he was most 
needed. 

Egypt and Africa were the two granaries of the Italian 
people. With Egypt closed as a source of supply, the Empire 
depended on Africa alone. Fearing that Antony might take 
advantage of this, it was decided that the logical place for 
the friend of Octavian and the ally of Rome would be among 
his people. In Numidia he could maintain the Roman stand- 
ard in case of attack and, in any event, lend by his presence 
in his own land, a steadying check to any sign of revolt 
among the effervescent natives. 

Thus the carefree prince, who had hitherto passed his 
days with men of wit and learning and his nights burning 
the midnight oil, was plunged into the struggle for the 
mastery of the world. He realized then, of course,- that a 
victory for Octavian would augur well for his own future 
and the possible resumption of something approaching the 
kingdom of his fathers. Nevertheless, it was as a duty that he 
left his studies for Numidia. Although he had not re-visited 
the land of his birth since he had been carried off in captivity, 
he possessed Punic books and spoke the language, which was 
that of all Africa. 

The Numidian's conduct during this most perilous mo- 
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ment in Roman affairs more than justified the confidence that 
the House of Julii reposed in him. As the son of King Juba, 
he had the glamorous aureole that belonged to all descendants 
of the great Massanissa; and in Cirta,'*'’ the capital of his 
father, he exercised that prestige to hold his people in check 
while their Roman masters engaged in mortal combat. He 
demonstrated that he was as capable of governing a people 
as of recording history. In the two years he spent in Numidia, 
he acquired that practical knowledge in the administration of 
a state which Rome considered essential to every servant of 
the government.’^ 

After Octavian’s Triumph, for which he returned to 
Rome, a handsome domain for ^'services rendered”’^ was 
given him for his devotion to the Caesarian cause. However, 
it was not in Octavian’s power to reinvest him with his 
father’s rights. After his victory at Thaspus, Cxsat had 
recognized Africa, and the eastern part of the kingdom of 
Massanissa and Juba I had been attached to Rome as Africa 
Nova under senatorial governorship. Twenty years later, in 
the repartition of provinces between Octavian and the Senate, 
it was united to the old part and given to the Senate under 
the name of Africa* Any attempt by Octavian to alter that 
act would be regarded as illegal, and the new master, intent 
on solidifying the Empire, was not one to follow revolu- 
tionary procedure. Juba’s domain bordered on the edge of a 
barbarous land, a part of but by no means the whole of his 
father’s kingdom. This name ^"^Juba” was also a title of com- 
mandment in Numidia, and his Berbers addressing him so 
treated him with that respect they had been accustomed to 
give to their previous kings. He was a king in Numidia by 
a courtesy title, but in Rome, no more than a petty prince.’® 

Though Cleopatra Selene found the young Numidian at- 
tractive and extremely intelligent, she was not inclined to 
accept any one less than a king with a kingdom for her hus- 
band. She had learned how things were managed at Rome. 

^ Modern Constantine. 
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Now was the opportunity to reap the advantage of the 
position she had obtained in the royal household* Though it 
seemed that the young Ptolemy orphans had already achieved 
considerable distinction for exiles in being adopted into the 
house of Julii, Cleopatra Selene never forgot her glorious an- 
cestry, and she was determined to be a queen. Contrary to all 
expectations, since entering the palace Cleopatra Selene ex- 
erted more and more influence over sisters and brothers and, 
through them, she reached the elders. 

The Emperor did not readily make friends, but those he 
had he clung to with the utmost consistency, suitably re- 
warding their virtues. He had always had a friendly liking 
for Juba, and now he began to fondle the project of the mar- 
rlage of his ward. It was Octavia who had first thought of it. 
Octavian felt that he was finding a noble mate for his protege 
Juba and, at the same time, making an excellent match for 
Cleopatra. Though she was the daughter of his former rivals, 
he had, since taking her into the family and raising her as 
one of his own children, formed a great attachxnent for her. 

However, prestige counted for much in the Empire, and 
that of his house was all that mattered to Octavian. Could he 
give his own kin, sister of his nieces, to this prince, charming 
and brilliant, but yet insignificant in rank and at best a func- 
tionary of Rome? These were the delicate suggestions that 
the children of the household insinuated to Octavian and 
Octavia, playing on the pride they all had in the house of 
Julii. Julia said more than once: "T do not forget that I am 
the daughter of Caesar.” Cleopatra's childhood companion 
and half-brother, Julius Antonius, was no less proud, and 
also exerted his influence to prevent the marriage of his half- 
sister to one of inferior rank. The Ptolemy princess, whose 
every gesture and word revealed her proud heritage, once 
crowned Queen of Cyrenaica, daughter of the great Queen 
. of Egypt and Rome’s most celebrated general — should she be 
wedded to a Moor, even though he were blue-eyed, fair- 
haired, and descended from. the Greek Hercules? Nothing 
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less than a king was the ultimatum of the youth of the house. 

The alliance of Cleopatra and Juba was an adroit po- 
litical move. A pacified North Africa was vital to Romo. 
Along with Egypt, it was the granary of the Empire. It had 
been the last region to resist Rome. Only a generation back, 
the Romans were still unknown to the Mauretanians, and 
there were great areas with hostile inhabitants still waiting 
to be subdued. The work of bringing this country round to 
the Roman point of view could only be given to one in 
whom Octavian had complete faith. Who else but Juba, 
whose Grseco-Roman education and attachment to the House 
of Julii fitted him perfectly for the task? He had already 
shown his mettle when he governed the territory during the 
war with Alexandria. 

Added to the prestige of Juba’s name and ancestry, the 
prestige of the Ptolemies, which had always been great in 
North Africa, seemed the perfect solution to the African 
problem. These people should be brought to pcxiccfitl sxib- 
mission by the most subtle flattery, and thus the grain of 
the Empire would be doubly safe. This was one of the most 
important affairs that Octavian had to solve. Egypt, for ex- 
ample, was allowed a governor of no higher rank than a 
simple Roman knight, pmfechis JEgyptl. Egypt with its 
seven million inen and great riches was not to be confided to 
any one but an obscure person, since such a one, being noth- 
ing in himself, could do nothing against the Emperor. The 
prefect for Egypt was merely an agent sent to administer 
one of Octavian’s farms, Egypt, considered as a province; its 
revenues, instead of going into the public treasury, fed the 
private fortune of the House of Julii. 

Africa, on the other hand, with its grain for Rome, its 
riches and natural resources, was the first of the senatorial 
provinces. Its governor was chosen with great care by the 
Senate. Octavian’s problem lay in getting one of his dynasty 
into the ruling position in Africa without seeming to en- 
croach on the Senate’s prerogative. This he hoped to accom- 
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plish through Juba and Cleopatra Selene, but how was the 
marrkge to be consummated when his young ward and his 
family, as well as himself thought she should marry only a 
king? And how could he, limited by the agreement with the 
Senate, invest Juba with the throne that would make him an 
acceptable match for the royal Daughter of the Moon? 
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CHAPTER X 


O CT A VI AN was in no hurry to settle the problem 
of Cleopatra Selene’s marriage. Among other qualities, 
he owed liis success to his talent for waiting, Cleopatra was 
very young; North Africa was secure for the moment. 
Meanwhile, there was more immediate business; to solidify 
Lis position as Princeps and to continue the work of solidi- 
fying the Empire. 

The Romans were getting restless; once more they were 
ready to set out in search of lost eagles or new fields of con- 
quest. For a time this war-wearied world had been satisfied 
witli the gold of Egypt xind the fruits of peace. Octavian, 
knowing their vanity had to be flattered and their strong 
emotions given some outlet, had indulged them with games 
and magnificent plans for the rebuilding of the Capital. 

But the martial spirit was beginning to show itself 
again. Octavian did not intend to allow this energy to be di- 
verted and perhaps in the process destroy the Empire he had 
built. He could not forget the end of the Republic and tbe 
horrors of the civil wars that had followed one after the 
other. There was to be no more of such folly, no more chaos 
of which the ambitious might take advantage. The Principate 
was his chief concern, and hl$ political platform would con- 
tinue to be peace and prosperity. 

Recognizing the temper of the time and feeling that 
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discretion, as always with him, was the better part of valor, 
he took the opportunity to give a lesson to the Cantabrians, 
those truculent mountain tribes of Spain, 

The succession had been settled upon Marcellus; and 
Julia, the Emperor's daughter, was to be his wife. The mar- 
riage of Cleopatra could await this more important wedding. 
There was no hurry about either. Meanwhile, Octavian spent 
most of the next two years, from 27 to 25, in Spain. Besides 
taming the Spaniards, the campaign was an opportunity to 
initiate the young men of the household into the mysteries 
of war. Then they would better understand those campaigns 
of glory on which the Romans prided themselves. With Mar- 
cellus, his heir, Tiberius, son of Livia, and Juba, Octavian set 
off fo? battle in good spirits. If the Romans felt warlike, it 
was good policy to lead the campaign in person. 

The new Imperial machine was running smoothly. Un- 
der Octavian's rule, with the help of Maecenas and Agrippa, 
a wave of prosperity was rolling over the Roman world. But 
the Romans always wanted more. Tlie conquest of Persia and 
an open road to the Far East was the great illusion of Italy, 
It hung like a glittering bauble before the eyes of Rome, 
tantalizing first one and then another of her chiefs. That 
eastern conquest had hitherto been the justification of all the 
coups d'etat projected or accomplished. Through it Caesar 
had hoped to justify the dictatorship and Antony the trium- 
virate. Octavian was aware that he could not depend alone 
on his prestige as conqueror of Cleopatra and saviour of 
Rome. Nevertheless, he did not intend to follow that eastern 
road which had led his great predecessor Caesar, as well as 
Antony, to destruction. He had directed the public gaze and 
interest towards the banner of prosperity, with which he 
hoped to replace the eagles of war. Now his prolonged ab- 
sence from Rome was to allow the fiery spirit of further con- 
quest in the East to die down while he waged a campaign to 
strengthen the inner lines of the Empire in the west. Oc- 
tavian was a conservative. Let Italy keep what she already 
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possessed and leave those further military successes to the 
poets. Octavian was farsighted. Rome was aging. - . . 

In Spain, Octavian demonstrated Roman arms to all 
rebellious peoples. For the first time he was present at his own 
victory. But the joy of his success gave way to consternation 
when it was learned that after the submission of the Can- 
tabrians, Octavian suffered the most severe illness of his life. 
The strain of battle had evidently been too much for him. Or 
was it a bedside comedy? By keeping Rome in a state of sus- 
pense with bulletins of his health, he discovered the true sen- 
timent of his people, uncovered intrigues and measured the 
populace^s love for his heir Marcellus. Wlien he found how 
the party of Marcellus openly celebrated its arrogant joy, 
he placed the ring, the symbol of power, on the hand of 
Agrippa. Upheld by Agrippa who had served Cxsar and was 
unwavering in his devotion to Caesar's hotrsc, Octavian had 
dared to seize his heritage. It was also largely to Agrippa that 
the victory of Actium was due. Without this general it is 
doubtful whether the foundation of the monarchy could 
have been laid so firmly. Maecenas and Agrippa, the invisible 
and omnipotent powers behind the throne. The Eniporor^s 
seal was left with them, and they frequently opened the mis- 
sives he sent to the Senate to correct them or re-writc them 
before they were made public. 

Octavian was constantly throwing Rome into a panic 
with threats of illness, so that the Senate decreed that every 
fifth year, vows should be undertaken for his health by the 
consuls and the priests ... a sort of bribery, or perhaps an 
early form of life insurance. Thanks to Juba’s physician, 
Musa, Octavian fully recovered his health after the Spanish 
victories. His treatment, a cold shower after a hot bath^ be- 
came a fad at Rome and made the doctor famous. 

Octavian was able to play on the Roman spirit as^ a 
skilled musician on an instrument. He had made a feint of 
putting the Republic back at the disposition of the Senate 
and the people; he renounced consular power, giving as an 
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excuse the state of his health and the fact that affairs of gov- 
ernment were in a more normal condition. And when the 
people and the Senate begged him not to abandon them and 
the work he was doing, he consented, with a great show of 
reluctance, to assume command of the land and sea forces 
and the administration of those provinces where the soldiers 
were garrisoned for ten years. Thus under the cover of re- 
publican humility, instead of relinquishing his power, he con- 
tinually added to it. 

At a sitting in January 27, the consul Plancus gave a 
gala performance as a messenger from the gods. At his insti- 
gation the Senate bestowed upon the Emperor the name of 
Augustus, until then an epithet used only for sacred names, 
objects and places. Octavian had been horrified when An- 
tony and Cleopatra announced themselves as candidates for 
Olympus. Now he accepted his new honor with no overt 
expression of astonishment. Fortunately for the Emperor, 
Antony was no longer there to mock the new Augustus. 

After receiving the title he began more seriously than 
ever to plan his dynasty and organise the Empire, In his con- 
valescence he went to work refashioning the constitution to 
his own satisfaction. Deceived by the veil of humility that 
he habitually wore, the Senate left him to manage affairs as 
he wished, believing it was as they wished. That body sat in 
Rome apparently unaware that a concentration of power 
was in operation. 

Under Augustus’ constitutional manipulation, changes 
favorable to the wealthy class began to take place. The mon- 
archy at home was to be supported by a powerful aristocracy 
abi^oad. Augustus and his ministers followed the republican 
principle of selecting representatives for the provinces with 
the most scrupulous care, and then allowing them complete 
liberty in administration: men under whom the provinces 
grew prosperous. 

In Spain, Augustus finished the work of '"planting” vet- 
erans in Carthage, already begun by Caesar. Now the Moors 
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and Numidians had Roman influence on both sides of their 
frontiers- 

Augustus this year was in a benevolent mood, ready to 
shower honors upon his favorites. Why not? Not one of his 
plans since Actium had gone awry. Was he not a god now, 
who could dispense favors, justice, death? Maecenas had done 
much to soften the Emperor, preaching the policy of modera« 
tion. He gave him sharp lessons, and Augustus was shrewd 
enough to accept his admonitions in good gi*ace. The succes- 
sion of the Empire was conferred on Marcellus, His wed- 
ding to Julia would soon take place. What of Cleopatra 
Selene? Would it not be possible for her to have a kingdom, 
a domain that would not only please the young Ptolemy 
princess, but be of use to the dynasty of the house of Jtilii? 

For the first time since 29 Octavian had an opportunity 
to review his life. After his illness he recalled the words of 
Cicero — that sickness causes the mind "to reflect upon Itself, 
with judgment survey itself and abhor its former courses/* 

Now that he was sole master, was it not his duty to con- 
quer minds and hearts by an ideal of moderation, justice and 
reason? There was that scene in the Senate when he was pass- 
ing judgment on some one broitght before him- Sensing the 
harshness of the yet unspoken sentence, Mrecenas threw into 
Augustus* lap his tablets on which he had written "gird your- 
self, butcher!** 

He could afford to be generous, now that he was assured 
of the loyalty of his followers- He had no rival; he could now 
build solidly toward the future of the Empire and his family* 
Usefulness to the state had to be substituted for the caprice 
of individualistic aspirations, It was true that Cleopatra 
Selene wished to be Queen of Alexandria, and Juba a writer, 
but these ambitions must be subordinated to the welfare of 
the state- — ^his state. 

As Augustus he was a living example that the gods still 
walked among men, changing their destinies. Cleopatra Selene 
realized the innate vanity of the Emperor, and determined to 
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play on it as she could to avail herself of the heritage she felt 
was her divine right. 

It had been liis mission to vanquish Egypt. He had 
threatened the Egyptian Queen regarding the fate of her 
children. But now, in the mellow time of life, he could ad- 
mire the dead queen without stint. He had not forgotten her, 
surrounded as she was with the devotion of his benefactor 
Caesar and his great rival Antony. She had cheated him by 
her suicide, but he would not forget, for that reason, his debt 
of honor. He would strike that off the tablets with one mag- 
nificent gesture: Cleopatra Selene, daughter of Cleopatra and 
Antony, would be a queens one who could serve the Empire 
which the death of her parents had brought into being, and 
one who would help to preserve the fields of grain on which 
the state subsisted. 

After all, Egypt was a dead jackal. Africa was now 
the vital point for Rome. He had told Cleopatra, through 
Proculeius, that she should "be of good cheer and trust 
Cassar in everything.” He would keep his word to the dead 
queen; tardy, to be sure, but then, she had promised him to 
live, so that he was repaying her deception with honor. He 
had not promised Egypt. A kingdom was a kingdom wher- 
ever it stood . . . Africa? ... As yet no kingdom was available 
there. 

Now that he was omnipotent, he would create a king- 
dom for Cleopatra Selene. He would make her dowry Maure- 
tania and part of Getulia. That, added to the domain he had 
already given Juba, would provide a kingdom for the couple 
and a source of strength for the Empire and the Augustan 
dynasty in Africa. Juba with the kingdom of his father, or 
at any rate, a part of it . . . Cleopatra Selene with a realm of 
her own to bring to her husband. Such a dowry would be 
worthy of the Imperial family and of one who had herself 
already been a queenJ® 

Thus the betrothal was announced and the line of the 
Heraclidae crossed that of the Lagid^, so that one exile would 
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become Queen, and the other King of Mauretania; and the 
children of the couple could say they owed their throne to 
their maternal ancestors. 

Both Juba and Octavian gained by the adoption of this 
Ptolemy princess into the royal household. For where would 
Augustus himself have been without his ancient claim that 
the kingdoms Antony had conferred on his children by Cleo- 
patra, had dismembered the Republic? Well, she had her 
kingdom now, and he could face the world without a blot on 
his celestial escutcheon. 

There was a sort of romantic fatalism abotit the engage- 
ment of these two exiles. Both were orphans whose parents 
had been defeated by Roman arms; the heritage of both had 
been confiscated by the Romaxi Empire; Juba’s father had 
committed suicide, as had both of Cleopatra’s parents; Juba’^ 
mother and brother had disappeared, — like Caisarion and 
Antyllus; both Juba and Cleopatra Selene had escaped death 
to march behind the chariot of a Roman conqueror; and 
both had entered the palace of the Caesars to become favontes 
of the victors, to be brought up in Imperial dignity, like 
Roman children. 

The salons of Rome echoed with the news. Fantastic 
tales about the prospective bride and bridegroom reached the 
provinces in letters to friends. Consuls and Senators who had 
frequented that house of Caesar’s across the Tiber retold tales 
of the gireat Dictator in the days when Cleopatra’s mother 
had lived and reigned with her great retinue ixi Rome. Heated 
discussions took place between those who regarded her as a 
monster, the originator of the orgies at Alexandria, a wanton 
who had seduced Caesar and befuddled the brain of Rome’s 
ablest general, a voluptuary who had led Antony to his ruin 
and death, and those who remembered her a Woman, brilliant 
and fascinating“*a stateswoman who had staked her life on 
a coup that failed. 

; How would the Queen of Egypt have greeted this mar- 
riage of her daughter, she who thought nothing too exalted 
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for herself and her children? The judicious saw the match as 
a compromise between nothing and everything. For a penni- 
less orphan, dependent on the Emperor’s charity, any king- 
dom and a marriage to any king, however petty, was a 
magnificent success. For the daughter of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, once rulers of the eastern world and potential masters 
of the universe, the queendom of Mauretania was a small 
thing. 

Cleopatra Selene herself could scarcely complain, remem- 
bering the humiliation of her captivity, and a life devoted to 
homely tasks in the palace. Alexandria was lost to her for- 
ever, but in Mauretania she would be her own master even 
though she remained a Roman vassal- She could at least sur- 
round herself with the life she preferred and the kind of 
court to which she had been accustomed in Egypt, 

The year 25 B.c. promised to be the most brilliant in 
the annals of Roman society: besides the wedding of Cleo- 
patra Selene to Juba, Julia was to wed the heir of the Em- 
peror, Marcellus. The salons of Rome anticipated a great 
display in this union of four of the children of the house- 
hold of Octavian, and the women who passed their days in 
chatter had a new source of gossip. Of course, the marriage 
would take place in June, after the sacred Ides — that being 
the most ''propitious time to light the torches of Hymen.” 
Tire date was rather important. It could not be the first part 
of June, so "fatal to nuptial couches.” Lemuria, the season 
devoted to the souls of the dead, would be worse, "One must 
wait for the pure days to light the torch of fire.”^'^ 

During the last days preceding her marriage, Cleopatra 
Selene helped with the preparations for her voyage to Maure- 
tania. She saw the heavy woolen stuffs of her Roman sojourn 
being laid' away in traveling chests, and vowed that when she 
. was free itl Mauretania, she would discard such ugly garments 
forever. The chests she had brought from Egypt were opened, 
and the delicate stuffs she had not been allowed to wear in 
Rome were gone over and repacked, bringing back the, times 
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when she had w'orn these gossamer things before her mother 

and father and Caesarion In this glittering coronation 

robe she had heard the acclamations of the Alexandrine 
throngs, . . . 

Through the long weary years at Rome, each day so like 
another, she had sat in silence, winding the wool to weave 
the garments for Octavia’s household, accepting the menial 
tasks which all engaged in and which so dampened her spirits, 
ingratiating herself into the sober hearts of her guardians to 
reach this day of escape that was soon approaching. Her 
younger sister Antonia and her friends deferred to her in a 
new way, as she stood on the threshold to a new world of 
freedom and authority. 

Much as she looked forward to her departure from the 
Capital, there was a feeling of sadness as she took her last 
walks on the Campus Martius and thought that here was an- 
other city she was leaving, perhaps never Co sec again. Only 
a few years back, men of arms had filled the Campus Martius, 
and she and her brothers had been captives. Now, k was the 
battleground of rivalries in fashions, and the Ptolemy prin- 
cess appraised the apparel of the smartest Roman matrons. . , • 
As a queen, she would dictate fashions. Here in the meeting 
place of Roman society, every one came to see and be seen. 
The Emperor was not averse to being found there, playing 
at ball with the young men — ^his favorite pastime since he 
had given up horses and arms — or dicing with the little 
Syrians and Moors. Cleopatra Selene took her last walks with 
Octavia, and Julia, the Antonias and the young men of the 
family, along the magnificent Portico of Pompey. It was a 
favorite promenade of Octavia as well as of the other Roman 
matrons and Cleopatra Selene, in spite of herself, felt that 
the colonnades and galleries were old friends to whom she 
was saying farewell. 

It was already hot in Rome, but here the air was re- 
freshed by cool fountains. As usual, Octavia and her family 
were accompanied by a troop of attendants to prevent the 
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crowd from coming too dose. Naturally, every one wished 
to see the. prospective brides and the promcnaders pressed 
close as the girls rested on a bench, or stopped to admire the 
mural paintings of the famous Greek artists that covered the 
walls of the Portico* But the ladies of Rome had adopted 
the fashion of wearing veils like their modest great-grand- 
mothers, and Julia and Cleopatra Selene were invisible as they 
whispered to each other behind their gauzy veils. 

Of course they spoke of dresses and the purchases Cleo- 
patra Selene would need for her voyage. Many days were 
spent by the young Queen in shopping with Octavia and 
Julia in the little booths along the arcades, making purchases 
for court dresses, coronation robes, garments for banquets 
and receptions and for religious service to the gods, and — 
most important now — the wedding gown. Many searches 
were made through the porticos of the Argonauts and Nep- 
tune, near the Sxpta Julia where the smart tailors and dress- 
makers were to be found. In the little shops east of the 
Palatine Hill, a thousand and one queer things were displayed 
to tempt the princesses’ eyes. In these quieter streets, the mer- 
chants were grouped so that women could loiter and window- 
gaze at the peacock -feather fans, crystal balls, ivory dice, 
caskets of precious woods, card tables, gold-leaf wreaths, 
bibelots of all sorts, cosmetics and jewels — all the expensive 
trifles impossible to secure in Mauretania, 

Slowly the daughter of the Ptolemies filled her traveling 
chests. Moving towards her emancipation she had no mean 
notion of what was essential for the palace of a queen. Gold- 
smiths and silversmiths were found to fashion precious ves- 
sels for the intimate neads of her toilet. Even her years spent 
in the rather austere palace of the C^sars had not destroyed 
the taste and knowledge of luxurious refinements acquired in 
her earliest years. 

As for Juba, he could not feel the same elation of spirit 
that animated the Ptolemy princess in leaving the Capital be- 
hind. He was deeply attached to the city, and felt none of 
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the nostalgia for his native Africa that moved Cleopatra 
Selene when she thought of Alexandria. He was to exchange 
his kingdom of letters for that of Mauretania. Men envied 
him his good luck, and he was compared to Alexander, 
youngest and only surviving child of the unfortunate King 
of Perseus. Abandoned and penniless, this young prince had 
learned the trade of carpentry and bronze worker to keep 
himself from starving. After studying Latin, he was eking 
out a meagre existence as a scribe. And Juba, another for- 
saken prince, was to be honored with the daughter of the 
Egyptian Queen and a realm of his own. Yet Juba was 
troubled at leaving Rome and engaging forever in the task 
of administrating an important province of the Empire, 
which would take so much of his time away from his books. 

Books were an emotion for Juba, and to create them his 
greatest ambition. The friends he was loth to leave were the 
artists and literary men who had encouraged him to strive 
for the honors of scholarship, hie had given himself whole- 
heartedly to Hellenic pursuits, and even as a young man 
achieved some fame. He had chosen a literary career to satisfy 
an inner need. All other things had seemed vain. 

Now it was to be farewell to the quiet life of a his- 
torian, farewell to the literary groups of Messala Corvmus 
and Asinius Pollio, those patrons of the arts. There would be 
no more gay, witty evenings at the home of Maecenas. Litera- 
ture must take second place after his obligations as a king. 

During his last days at Rome Juba spent as much time 
as he could among his old haunts, visiting with the friends 
of his youth. The Subum^ at the back of the Argiletum, was 
the center of the artists who came to Rome from all coun- 
tries* The small shops and taverns and less reputable places 
were always thronged with painters, sculptors, Syrian and 
Spanish dancers, models, gladiators and ephebes, Egyptian 
musicians and poets. As a scholar and serious student, Juba 
had not spent much of his time in this ancient Montmartre 
that had sprung up in Rome, but now that he was to be 
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exiled and crowned, lie looked about for the last time at 
all he was leaving and engaged for the last time in discussions 
with his friends axid acquaintances among the popincC) the 
little cafes that crowded the quarter. Here the still un- 
known intelligentsia drank and painted and exchanged can- 
vases and poems against dinners with the insouciance and 
camaraderie they have always had. Here young geniuses 
sought relaxation among their fellow artists, musicians or 
actors, Greek, Roman, provincial, including many proteges 
of Maecenas. The great man himself was often to be found 
in the quarter in company with Bathyllus or Tigellius. Juba 
knew the latter well, a talented musician, an ancient favorite 
of Cleopatra the Great and at present enjoying Augustus^ 
favor. He was called the King of Buffoons and gathered 
around him like parasites all the indigent singers, dancers 
and musicians in Rome, who ate his food and laughed at his 
wit and amused him in turn. He was a strange fellow, 
sometimes fancying himself an ascetic and living with ex- 
treme frugality. Then suddenly he would take to riotous 
living with as many as two hundred slaves. 

Young Dionysus of Halicarnassus was another acquaint- 
ance of Juha, but of a different cast. He had come to the 
Capital after Actium to study Latin and gather material 
for his “Ancient History of the Romans,” a work in twenty 
volumes, as well as his book on Roman archeology. He 
guarded his obscurity, paying little attention to those about 
him as he discussed some point in history with Juba. Neither 
of them, for that matter, gave much heed to the fiery if 
empty words that rose from a neighboring table where a 
group of agitators were expressing their discontent with the 
regime. Juba, as a favorite of the Emperor, was not too much 
troubled by the fact that under Augustus men might think 
what they liked, but they must not discuss it in free and 
open assembly. The little gatherings in the Fora that had 
formerly done so much to foment revolution were forbidden 
now, and poets complained that Augustus bridled the imagi- 
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niitioa except “wliea it took the form of verses exalting him 
to Olympian heights. It was a particularly delicate time for 
historians and orators. It was under Augustus that Cordus 
committed the unthinkable crime of praising Brutus and 
calling Cassius the last of the Romans. Pie committed suicide 
when his histories were burned. Others, such as Titus La- 
bienus and Cassius Severus, who used terms coo strong for 
the Emperor, had their works burned too, and left Rome in 
perpetual exile. 

Juba wandered about the quarter with his friends, tak- 
ing farewell of them and of the care-free life he would not 
have in Mauretania. In one tavern Tigellius, quite drunk, was 
singing his eternal drinking catch, Bacche, lo Bacche/’ 
In another, Juba watched, as had Virgil and many other 
poets, Syriesa, the innkeeper, dancing tipsily in the smoky 
tavern, her head bound in a Greek kerchief, swaying her 
tremendous limbs to the notes of her castanets. In his favorite 
night club, Miecenas and his constant companlou Bathyllus 
were watching a child of ten being piit up at auction to be 
knocked down to the highest bidder. 

In these taverns the closcly-guarded secrets of Rome 
were passed across the table as one poet recited his satires to 
another, for there were poets here who frequented the atria 
of the great houses in Rome, and a Martial would say: 'T 
have told in full the vice, debaucheries and liaisons there T* 

Juba had tasted all varieties of life in Rome, from the 
highest circles of the court to the lowest life of the most 
suspicious taverns, where plots of murder were hatched amid 
the twinkling music of Egypt and Africa, and the innkeeper 
acted as a protector to the bravee^ the gangsters who in- 
fested the streets and roads, A historian must know all, ex- 
perience all. And to one who was dedicated to the spiritual 
recompense of the arts, there was much to be learned from 
those who were touched by nothing but gold. Juba subscribed 
to those words of Pliny; "The sons of sensuality who have 
no views beyond the present hour terminate with each day 
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the whole purpose of their lives, but those who look forward 
to posterity and prolong their memories by their works, to 
them death is always sudden, and it always breaks off some 
unfinished design.” 

The Rome to which Juba said farewell blazed with life. 
Roman society was converting night into day. Young law 
students had to be threatened with instant deportation if any 
of them were found at banquets or places of amusement 
late at night. Even the artists’ quarter had been touched by 
the era of prosperity, and statesmen were sometimes seen in 
bohemian haunts as well as debauched patricians and parvenu 
business men. Occasionally some veiled woman surrounded 
by friends would watch for an hour the “evils” of the night 
life of which she had heard, and see in the flesh what starv- 
ing genius looked like when it left its garret to relax in an 
atmosphere heavy with the fumes of cabbage, peas, beans, 
beets and pork sausages. 

Mauretania would not attract these gifted bohemians 
as did the rising wealth and opportunities of Octavian^s 
Rome. But Juba hoped to continue in the quiet of his African 
capital the work for which he had prepared himself in his 
Roman studies. Many of his days were spent in the bookshops, 
preparing the library he and Cleopatra Selene would need 
to solace their retirement. The Sosii Brothers, whose shop was 
at the Yictis T metis , were friends and helped in the selection 
of volumes suitable for the royal couple. 

These booksellers were the publishers of Horace, and be- 
sides this poet there were, of course, beautifully bound and 
polished editions of Polybius, Virgil, Tibullus, Catullus and 
Propertius, as well as the younger new authors, friends of 
Julius Antonius and Juba, whose work they encouraged. 
Small volumes bound in parchment that the Queen could 
hold in one hand as she strolled in her gardens, were found 
at the shop of Secundus, behind the Temple of Peace, while 
other collections were housed among the columns of the 
Temple of Apollo. Cleopatra Selene was already dreaming 
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o£ a theater in the new kingdom; and Jubii^s ft'iend, the 
poet Crinagotas, gave his advice on the selection of Greek 
comedies and tragedies. 

Cleopatra Selene was now fifteen and a matiRC young 
woman, who had lost one kingdom and by ad^iptability 
gained another. Since the first years in Rome when she had 
met Juba, as one of the family she had advanced considerably 
in the intellectual capacities which she had inherited from 
her great mother along with her charm. The last two years, 
while their marriage was being discussed, had given Juba an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the depths of under- 
standing that lay behind the young princess’ delicate features. 
And as they discussed the books with which their new home 
was to he stocked and the other details of their fidventure 
abroad, it seemed to Cleopatra Selene that perhaps, after all, 
tke tWt YvtgU. Wd we, hwtl\ 

was to become true, though in a different way and it^ differ- 
ent clime than had ever occurred to her or her niothcr or, 
above all, to the prophetic poet. 





CHAPTER XI 


I N royal families love and a political alliance are not one 
and the same thing. Cleopatra the Great had been accused 
of sacrificing Antony to her own ends. Yet her severest critics 
agreed that she had loved the Roman Triumvir. It is not 
simple to enter into the feeling that motivates the mind bent 
on Empire, particularly when, as with Cleopatra of Egypt, 
there is so close a kinship between the sovereign and the gods. 

Cleopatra Selene's mother had loved Antony, but not 
more than her destiny, and her destiny was Egypt. Like 
mother, like daughter. In Rome, there were people who would 
only see in the young princess, a bride “full of rosy love- 
desire.” The same type of men and women had thought 
that it was possible for a Queen like Cleopatra to betray her 
country for love. It was something they could do and so 
they thought a great queen was likewise capable of acting as 
a Roman citizen or consul might do. 

Like her mother, Cleopatra Selene had a deep sense of 
her place in the world, and her relationship with the unseen 
powers. The more perceptive Romans said that the Kingdom 
of Mauretania was the deciding factor in bringing about her 
union with Juba. Juba and his friends, as well as Cleopatra 
Selene herself, understood that she was an instrument in the 
hands of an ambitious ruler. It was fortunate for all con- 
cerned that the plans of Augustus for strengthening- his 
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dynasty and protecting an important grain center, coincided 
with Cleopatra Selene’s idea of her proper destiny, It was, in 
fact, a tribute to the slow and careful plans of Cleopatra 
Selene herself. She knew that no rebellious head reared itself 
in that palace and that those who wished to advance their for- 
tune must do so under the guise of furthering the plans of 
Octavian-Ciesar. The alliance was not displeasing to her, but 
it was more than girlish love that brought about the culmina' 
tion of Octavian's plans and her own. In truth, she was now 
as much as any one could be, a favorite of the Emperor, and 
no one knew what further projects the august one had in 
mind for his young protegee, Egypt was his own province. 
Was it possible that in Cleopatra Selene’s marriage he saw a 
future time when Egypt and Libya might be turned into one 
country, over which the daughter of Antony might rule? 

People spoke of the handsome dowry which the Em- 
peror had given hei*. It was suitable to her rank. Was it irony 
that he added some of her mother’s jewels, outstanding among 
them that famous amethyst ring, whose magical powers to 
ward olf inebriety had bet'U celebrated in story and verse? 
Was it thus that Cleopatra, divorced from Cicsar by his un*- 
timely death and turned into an enemy of Rome through 
her claims for Ciesarion, was in the person of her daughter 
to be won over again into the Roman fold? 

The wedding gifts began to aridvc. Notable among them 
were the gem engravings. Livia chose a jewel from amongst 
those fashioned by the jewelers of her household, Agathopus 
and Epitynchauus , . . Actium and the old discords seemed 
far away now. How often Augustus had bean twitted by 
Marc Antony with that '"grandfather of African birth,” who 
first kept a perfumery shop and then a bakery at Aricia. 
How Augustus once had winced at the nickname '"Thurinus” 
by which Antony delighted to address him in his correspond- 
ence! And when the Emperor had written in one of his 
autobiographical notes that he came of an old and wealthy 
equestrian family in which his own father was the first to 
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become a senator, Antony had retorted, "*Your great grand- 
father was a freedman and a ropemaker from the country 
about Thurii. As to your wealthy grandfather, why not the 
usurious moneychanger!”'^® And now he was to give away 
his ancient enemy’s daughter in marriage! Did Antony’s loyal 
old friend Asinius Pollio recall Virgil’s strange prophecy of a 
divine child? Did the old Triumvir’s more violent supporters 
recall that perilous moinent in Roman history when Antony 
acknowledged his children by the Queen of Egypt, the Sun 
and the Moon, dismembering the Empire and calling upon 
Rome to legalize his acts? That had been the first step to- 
wards Actium! 

This wedding would be, as it were, an epitaph on that 
world of passionate hatreds into which the twins had been 
born to become the playthings of men’s ambitions. From their 
high estate they had been sent hurtling into obscurity, out of 
which one of them, the Daughter of the Moon, now emerged 
to be raised to a throne. In the winter of their birth the priest- 
hood of Egypt had felt sure that the star of Rome was 
setting, and had supported and used Cleopatra in their far- 
reaching plans. Her childhood had been spent during those 
long years of jockeying for position between Octavia and 
Oct avian and Cleopatra and Antony. At one time, she, Cleo- 
patra Selene, had seemed destined with her brothers to inherit 
the entire earth and she had been publicly crowned and in- 
vested with kingdoms from Antony’s conquests. She had seen 
the downfall of those magnificent projects; could they be re- 
vived at last and in some measure fulfilled? 

The Imperial wedding brought together all the best of 
Roman society: The Julii family with its numerous ramifica- 
tions, friends and clients; the Claudii, the smart set of old 
who had wielded such power in the Dictator’s day; the Piso 
family; and the Ahenobarbus, who were nearing admittance 
into the royal family through a marriage of Antonia Major. 
Virtuous Republican matrons in dowdy clothes brushed el- 
bows with licentious young patrician women. Elderly men 
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with distinguished xnanners mingled with lisping fops. The 
vast rooms of the palace buzzed with hundreds of voices. 

Crowds wandered through the palace, those on the outer 
edges of the socially elect lingering in the atrium where 
imagines were kept, studying enviously the noble ancestry 
of the Julii. The wedding presents were on view, presided 
over by the dowry slave, a gift of Augustus, and an attendant 
that had been given to Cleopatra Selene by Antony, years 
ago in Alexandria/^ 

Agrippa was there, uncouth and clumsy as a bear. 
Octavia, dignified and austere, received the guests. This was 
a proud day for her with the daughter of her husband and 
her rival becoming a queen in a marriage that she herself 
had favored. And close to her, her son Marcellus, the future 
Emperor, talking to his prospective bride, Julia. 

Plancus was there, now paying court to the daughter 
of the man he had flattered and betrayed, and now to the 
Emperor who had deigned to accept the title of Augustus 
which he, Plancus, had so graciously suggested. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus wandered through the throng, unhappy at the 
thought of being abandoned by his beloved sister. 

The excitement of the occasion covered any sadness the 
other children felt at this last ceremony they would attend 
together with the companion who had always been for them 
a glamorous and romantic figure. To the older children this 
reception marked the consummation of their desire to make 
their beloved Ptolemy princess a queen. Among the guests 
were many of Marc Antonyms old friends, who had known 
Cleopatra the Great, and who were not displeased with 
Augustus^ treatment of their children — of those, that is, 
whom he had permitted to live. Timagenes of Alexandria, the 
caustic liistorian and son of the banker to King Ptolemy 
Auletes, grandfather of the bride, observed the grace and 
beauty of Cleopatra’s daughter, and smiled ironically at the 
sight of the virtuous Octavia surrounded by her unfaithful 
husband^s children by another woman. 
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But for the matrons of Rome Octavia represented a 
paragon of virtue. Despite all she had suffered at Antony’s 
hands, here were his children brought up by her like her 
own, princes and princesses; indeed those precocious children 
of the New Isis, particularly the bride-to-be, seemed to be her 
favorites. 

Cleopatra Selene showed no outward signs of shyness 
as she stood by Octavia ’s side receiving the guests. She was 
used to being a queen! Now she was to be crowned a second 
time, a mark of her triumph over the humiliation of her 
entry into Rome as a captive walking in the dust before the 
Triumpher’s chariot. She was slender and straight in her 
long white tunic. Over it the palla was drawn forward about 
her head so that it framed her face like a hood, showing only 
her brow and hair, parted in six braids by a spear-shaped 
comb. It was the cloak and headdress of a Vestal, symbol of 
innocence and purity. Only to-day the palla of the Vestal 
was flame color, the garment of a bride. She stood there half- 
hidden in its folds, an Isis veiled from the world, with only 
her face and the tips of her vivid-tinted shoes showing. 

At the last moment, the ceremony itself had to proceed 
without the presence of the Emperor- He had been delayed 
on the high seas, and his place was to be taken by Agrippa. 
The heat was becoming unbearable, the assembly nervous, 
when finally the sound of the rods could be heard signifying 
the arrival of the Flamimis Dialus^ King of the Gods, with 
those who were to officiate with him. The peristylia was 
opened to accommodate the crowd pressing forward. The 
bridal procession, the bride and groom, the Imperial family 
, as nearest of kin, following into the sacrarium. Cleopatra 
Selene and Juba took their places on the double chair covered 
that day by a fleece dedicated to the gods. Placing the right 
hand of the young girl in Juba’s right hand, the Flrnmnus 
Dialus pronounced the solemn words of the holy sacrament. 

In all good and evil, he declared, she should share the 
worldly fortxmes of her husband and those higher aims of 
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the spirit, whereupon he offered a libation of milk and honey 
to Juno, patron goddess of weddings. The cake of spelt was 
eaten, and the wedding contract signed- The first part of the 
ceremony was at an end; the nuptial tablets were deposited 
in the public fabnlarium^ and a copy kept in the tablinium 
of the house. 

'The daughter of the Queen of Egypt and Antony 
wedded the son of Juba I,” From now on this couple, Juba 
II and Cleopatra Selene, was known in the Roman world as 
King and Queen of Mauretania- 

At the lavish banquet that followed the ceremony 
Crinagoras, an inmate and favorite of Octavia's household, 
and tutor, too, to the Princess Cleopatra Selene, was the poet 
selected to compose a wedding ode, and all eyes turned to 
him when he rose to read his verses; 

“Great bordering regions of the world which the full 
stream Nile separates from the black ^Ethiopians, ye 
have by marriage made your sovereigns common to 
both, turning Egypt and Libya into one country. May 
the children of these princes ever again rule with un- 
shaken dominion over both lands.” 

A daring epigram, and a gasp followed its delivery! The 
verse did not invoke Aphrodite, Queen of Love, nor did it 
have the familiar tone of a poet addressing one of equal 
rank. It was addressed to a queen, with all the prestige of a 
Ptolemy, Crinagoras was a social lion, and too subtle to 
jeopardize his position in the Imperial household by a thrust 
at the generosity of Augustus, in restoring Cleopatra Selene 
only a part of what was her own. Had this Greek poet merely 
read the mind of the Emperor and anticipated some unformu- 
iated project whereby Cleopatra Selene would become even 
more than Queen of Mauretania? Her own attitude was un- 
mistakable, This daughter of a great queen never allowed any 
one to forget her rank, nor the dowry so long withheld. In 
her own mind she had always been Queen of Libya. There 
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was nothing startling to her in the epigram’s allusion to her 
as heiress of the Ptolemies. She was coming into her rights 
more slowly than her parents had planned, at the hands of 
a different donor and in a different manner, from Octavian. 
But she had learned to bide her time, and she felt certain 
that in the end the gods of Isis would prevail, and the 
prophecy of her birth be fulfilled. 

Nor was Augustus displeased at the allusion of the witty 
poet. He was well aware of the prestige of the Ptolemies. 
Now that Cleopatra Selene’s place was securely fixed in his 
plans it was in his interest that her position be magnified in 
tke eyes of the people. The house of Julii was great enough 
to embrace all the greatness of the Ptolemies 

It was the twilight hour. Venus, the star of the evening, 
lit the heavens. And on the Palatine Hill friends were assem- 
bling to conduct the bride from the gynecium to her hus- 
band’s apartments. Five freedmen went before, carrying 
torches lighted by the Mdiles, It was a good sign to have these 
old Roman guardians of morality light the torches of Hymen. 

The moment of leavetaking had arrived. The young cou- 
ple stood before Octavia. Placing her hand on their shoulders, 
as if to draw them together, Octavia ashed the young Queen 
to place her right hand in that of her husband. Three little 
patrician pages, toga- clad, came up and veiled the bride’s 
eyes from the world with a flame-colored cloak. Then came 
the mythological struggle, the young pages, like so many 
gods of love, essaying to draw the veiled grace from the arms 
of her stepmother. Then two of them took each a hand, while 
a third standing in front, held a torch of pine wood to ward 
off evil from the head of the bride. 

A slave marched forward, bearing a shuttle and bobbin 
and a willow basket containing all those weaving implements 
which old Rome considered most fitting tools for the hands 
of a young matron, but which she would take care never to 
touch again. 

Myriads of torches lit the way along the hill, and run- 
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niiig in and out of the procession noisy children were shout- 
ing jokes that would have made the rudest camp followers 
blush on any other occasion. It was the children's privilege, 
however, to play the role of jesters at weddings. 

It was a solemn occasion for Cleopatra Selene. She was 
stepping from the House of Octavia and Augustus, not only 
to the marriage couch, but to her rightful place in the world. 
She was beginning to fulfill that destiny in whose inevitability 
her faith had never wavered. , • . On the walk across the 
gardens, the women, accompanied by the tuneful piping of 
the flute players, were clapping their hands lightly keeping 
time to the cry of ^'Talasio, Talasio!’’ The procession came 
to a halt at the doors of the palace where Juba barred the 
way. Looking into the eyes of Cleopatra Selene, he asked, 
"Who art thou?” 

The bride was lifted over the threshold into the 
fablinium. There upon a dais was enthroned the bridal bed 
of ivory and gold. Upon the floor were laid carpets of gold 
brocade and Tyrian purple. Purple and gold hangings adorqed 
the walls. Around the bed six statues of gods and goddesses 
presided at Hymen’s altar. 
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CHAPTER XII 


F or days, Rome had watched the long procession o£ 
transport carts and baggage carriers go by with the 
treasures destined to create a Ptolemaic mne-en-^cem in that 
land over which Cleopatra was to nale. In the retinue of the 
new monarchs all the crafts were represented — tailors, dress- 
makers, shoemakers, jewelers, scribes, bookbinders, tradesmen 
and merchants. Mauretania had none of the luxury shops 
which the young rulers deemed essential for their kingdom, 
and it was necessary to take with them all the workers for the 
various trades as well as the materials with which to pursue 
them. 

It was early autumn before the royal couple set out for 
the port of embarkation. What a contrast to Cleopatra 
Sciences arrival in Rome! Now the streets were crowded, but 
with well-wishers, Rome had talked of the impending de- 
parture for weeks. And many among those who now waved 
farewell and godspeed to the Queen, had jeered at her in the 
triumphal procession only five years before. 

The Queen of Mauretania’s own guards escorted her, as 
they had not done since her brief tenure of power in Alex- 
andria.®^ The numerous personal friends of Juba and Cleo- 
patra Selene lingered near the coach for a final word. And 
Alexander Helios and Ptolemy Phikdelphus were glad at least 
that their farewells were deferred until the port itself was 
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reached* Julius Antonius hid his sadness at the departure of 
his favorite sister by smilingly acknowledging the ovations 
attesting to his popularity among the watching throngs, 

Slowly the cortege filed out on the Appiau Way. Hoi'se- 
men, couriers, lictors were followed by a long train of car- 
riages, wagons, coaches and carts piled high with chests and 
boxes, while thousands of slaves swelled the procession. 
Among the company, besides the craftsmen, were included 
those artists the couple would use as the nucleus of the intel- 
lectual life of their court, — a talented Greek sculptor, a pupil 
of Pasiteles, musicians and librarians, scholars and philoso- 
phers, and last but of prime importance, the host of experts 
charged with the administrative duties of the kingdom of 
Mauretania.®® Poets were not averse to traveling with the 
great, as Virgil and Horace had shown on the memorable 
voyage to Brundisium* Crinagoras coitld have been found 
among the party, accompanying the young couple along the 
road to the port. 

With so great a train, progress was slow. Besides, as 
Horace had advised, the Appian Way is less tiring if taken 
slowly. Those traveling in coaches were not over-comfortable. 
Litters were better and could move at a greater speed over 
the huge blocks of marble that paved the road. Inns were 
unknown. The wealthy owned small houses along those roads 
upon which they were accustomed to travel, and these were 
lent to persons of note — ^proconsulsi senators, or sovereigns 
with their suites. It was only at vast expense that a rich 
Roman accompanied by a large equipage could be housed and 
entertained in fitting style. 

Strangely enough, men competed for the honor of show- 
ing hospitality to the wealthy and distinguished travelers 
whose journeyings might be compared to a passage of locusts 
across the country; it was an unfortunate host who did not 
know at what time his guests would arrive or when they 
would choose to dine. 

Travelers who had no friends along their road, stopped 
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to rest and sleep in the diversoria^ of which Horace com- 
plained bitterly that they were infested with noise, smoke, 
bad odors, fleas and bugs. It was in such lodgings that the 
mass of slaves accompanying Cleopatra Selene and Juba found 
shelter en route to the sea. In these dirty little wayside 
refuges they drank their thin wine and ate their coarse 
food, but, as they had no experience of better provision, nor 
any hope of it, they accepted their fare with good grace and 
passed the night in song, dance and carousal. 

On reaching the port the party stopped at another of 
those villas whose terraces were perfumed with violets and 
whose appointments represented the last word in luxury of 
those days. Cleopatra Selene and her tirewomen sought refuge 
from the cool breezes before a blazing log fire in a room 
overlooking the sea. Bright torches were moving along the 
shore where sailors and slaves loaded the cargo of the King 
and Queen of Mauretania. In another apartment Juba, an- 
ointed and refreshed after his bath, rested while his secretary 
read aloud the latest scurrilous poem circulating in the capital, 
and the news brought in by courier. The journey had not 
been over-rapid. Juba was not reluctant to linger a day or 
two longer in the beloved country of his adoption, and found 
excuses to tarry by pleading the delay of awaited dispatches 
and overdue straggler?. 

Cleopatra Selene was not sorry to leave the country she 
would always feel had wronged her, but she, too, was glad 
of these last few days with her brothers. Northern Africa 
was a long way from Rome, and there was no certainty that 
she would ever see her beloved brothers again, "While Juba 
sat closeted with his secretaries, Cleopatra and her brothers 
walked through alleys lined with ilex trees and fragrant with 
rosemary. Here they renewed for a last time the memories 
they shared of their childhood in Alexandria and speculated 
on the future of the two boys, Alexander Helios and Ptolemy 
listening with grave attention to the shrewd advice of their 
sister. 
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''Now^s a fair •wind, and all the sea-men crown the ship 
with garlands,” The day of departure had come. Cleopatra 
Selene stood on the shore, waiting to embark. For the first 
time the twitis were to be separated, and the overcast skies 
of autumn reflected the mood of the children's hearts. Now 
were the last farewells, the last hopes for a fortunate cross- 
ing, and perhaps the premonition that the three would not 
meet again, . . . 

The crowds waved farewells as the trumpet sounded and 
the ships sailed out of the port. The young Queen waved her 
scarf until her brothers were shadowy figures on the receding 
shore. 

Thus the last Queen of the Ptolemies rode out to meet 
that empire, which a curious destiny had chosen for her- 
She was leaving Rome behind her, perhaps forever, as her 
Mother had done years before. What lay before her in this 
strange country to tlie South? Would she, too, found a 
dynasty, as her mother and Antony had boasted of doing? 
Did Octavian-Cxsar have greater plans in mind for her, 
once she was entrenched in Africa? ... So her thoughts ran, 
as the ship cut furrows in the deep blue. 

Though the sea-voyage was far from being an undiluted 
pleasure, special provision had been made for the royal couple. 
The crew was hand-picked and not the usual run of sailors 
who, Juvenal had said, were among the vilest rogues, ^Vith- 
out any sense of religion or humanity.” The crew, however, 
suffered from lack of food and space. Hardly any cooking 
could be done, and no one of them slept in a bed. Properly 
speaking, there were no decks, though at prow and poop, 
raised platforms formed a type of double deck. The hold 
was covered from end to end and divided into compartments 
so low that a man could not stand upright in them. They 
were invaded hy fleas, lice, and bugs, not counting the flies, 
nor the frightful vermin which respects neither ambassadors 
nor crowned heads. The galley rowers lived on their benches 
where' they were no more cramped than the sailors and oflS^ 
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cers in their quarters. To support the smell that arose from 
the ships, it was necessary for people unaccustomed to it to 
take snuff from morning until night. 

In her cabin in the poop, hung with silk and spread 
with softest cushions, Cleopatra Selene, as befitted a queen, 
was spared most of the rigors of the sea-voyage, — rigors that 
arose not so much from the sea as the ship itself. . , . Stand- 
ing before the mast, a tuneful Orpheus played to the rowers 
to charm away the hours of their toil as well as for the more 
practical purpose of making them row in cadence, and thus 
faster to their ever-nearing destination. An oflScer stood im- 
mobile on the prow, constantly on the look-out for pirates. 
Though attacks were not frequent in the early days of Augus- 
tus’ reign, the hazards were still great, not only to ships but 
to men. 

On the third day, a little fleet of fishing boats was 
sighted, and beyond them, a faint blue line of horizon^ — 
Africa. 

As they neared the coast Cleopatra made out first one 
and then another of the Phoenician cities strung along the 
edge of the sea. . . . Here, far to the west of Alexandria, 
though on the same waters that washed its beloved shores, she 
saw in her mind’s eye a city of fine columns and broad ave- 
nues, one that would be to her kingdom what Alexandria 
was to Egypt. 

As the new sovereigns swept into the harbor, they passed 
the grain fleet bound for Rome under an armed convoy of 
War vessels. Another few days and the quays and shores of 
Qstia would be lined with men and women in holiday attire 
to greet the incoming ships and their cargo of grain, with 
music, and song. And before the new Queen lay the land of 
grain over which she would rule- In the harbor her vessel was 
surrounded by a city of boats, and as she stepped ashore with 
Juba, she was acclaimed Queen and flowers were strewn be- 
fore her. The people who crowded about were wearing the 
toga, and spoke and acted like Romans. Over these subjects 
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now gazing at lier, some curiously, but most reverently^ she 
had the power of life and death. At last she was on her own 
soih She was free. . . . 

Tall, grave men with majestic carriage, light-skinned 
and gray-eyed, of sturdy build with sinews of steel, saluted 
the monarchs on their way to the Palace. These were the true 
natives, some blond, fair complexioned, snub-nosed and blue- 
eyed 5 others fierce, dark men, defiant tribesmen from the 
desert, with fires of hostility smoldering in their eyes. . . . 
What was the origin of the Berber people over whom she had 
come to rule? Were they a commingling of different races or 
were they diverse types of one and the same family? 

According to King Hiempsal, Juba’s grandfather, "Tn 
the beginning, Africa was inhabited by the Gaitulians and 
Libyans, rude and uncivilized folk, who fed like beasts on the 
flesh of wild animals and the fruits of the earth . . . subject to 
no rule, , , , But when Hercules died in Spain, the men of 
divers nationalities who formed his army, now that their 
leader was gone, soon dispersed.” Among them the Persians, 
the Medes and the Armenians crossed the Straits, landed in 
Africa and settled along the coast.” Tlie Persians intermarried 
with the Gsetulians and were gradually merged with them, 
and because they often moved from place to place trying the 
soil, they called themselves Nomads. 

"But the Medes and the Armenians had the Libyans as 
their neighbors; for that people lived closer to the Afric 
Sea. . . . The Libyans gradually altered the name of the Medes, 
calling them in their barbarous tongue Manri (Moors).” Tlie 
Persians first rose to power, flourished, and under the name of 
Numidians, left the over-populated land they had first set- 
tled, and possessing themselves of the region around Carthage, 
named it Numidia. "Finally, the greater part of northern 
Africa fell into the hands of the Numidians, and all the 
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vanquished were merged in the race and name of their 
rulers/" 

Thus was implanted that cult of Hercules^ God of Ber- 
bers, an ancient chieftain working untiringly for his people^ 
Kind of heart, as he was strong of body, Hercules was loved 
for his prowess and revered for his justice. So, according to 
ancient usage, the hero entered the hierarchy of gods as the 
divinity of the dynasty of Massanissa, Hiempsal and Juba. 
It was the program of all heroes. His image was engraved 
upon their coins and they gloried in the fact that they were 
called Heraclidse. 

This account of the Berber origins may have seemed a 
bit naive even to the Romans; yet the legend of Hercules 
undoubtedly marks the sojourn of a small Greek colony on its 
way to Sicily that sought shelter here from storms and made 
its votive offerings to the astonishment of the natives wander- 
ing along the shores. Thus, at least part of the people over 
which Cleopatra Selene was to rule, were of the very Greeks 
from whom she herself was descended. 

The history of peoples is obscured by layers of misty 
legends, but King HiempsaPs account of their origins ac- 
cords with descriptions ancient writers have left us of the 
North Africans, and our observations to-day tend to prove 
that many elements go to make up the composition of the 
Berber. In p re -historic times Africa may have been occupied 
by hordes coming from the North and South. Some authors 
contend that the blond type belongs to the Aryan who came 
from the west by way of the straits of Gades, while the dark 
featured people came out of Egypt through Tripoli or the 
Soudan by way of the Sahara, and that at one moment all 
those tribes came together, united, and enjoyed the same life. 
What is more, they created a language, an alphabet, a system 
of writing not to be found elsewhere. This Berber writing or 
Libyan alphabet is almost identical with Tefinagh in use 
to-day among the Touaregs. It must have been in common 
use under the Numidian kings, for all about Carthage are to 
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be found traces of it. Twenty-three centuries ago the Berber 
spoke this tongue, and left a record of his wanderings and 
halts in the farthest reaches of the Sahara, in rocks, in grottoes, 
near wells, and springs. Wherever the nomad stopped to rest 
in the cool shade of trees above cooler streams, he left the 
mark of his passage: Cyrenaica; Egypt; as far east as the 
island-like Sinai; the Moroccan Sous; and even the Canary 
Islands in the west. 

For fifty years, Juba’s great grandfather, Massanissa, 
had held the various rival tribes in check. Towns flourished, 
plains were cultivated, and foreigners came to engage in trade. 
But the Berber dynasty fell a victim to its successes* In work- 
ing so passionately to i*uin Carthage, its kings unwittingly 
brought about their own destruction. Rome again. ... As long 
as Carthage existed, Rome needed the Numidian kings as 
allies. She flattered them and maneuvered them and when 
there was nothing more to fear from Carthage due to their 
efforts, the former allies became wajrds of the Roman Repub- 
lic. The kings were still allowed a semblance of power, -"to 
rule their own people for the Romans. The Berbers were not 
unaware of their fate, "T know,” said the son of Massanissa, 
addressing the Roman Senate, "that I have only the adminis- 
tration of this kingdom, and that the property belongs to 
you”«" 

Now after conquering the country and deposing the 
native monarchy, the Romans were sending back a Numidian 
prince and an Egyptian princess to maintain Roman power 
in the guise of an African dynasty. Numidia was well under 
Roman control, but Mauretania was an almost barbarous 
country, from its beginnings a political center of the un- 
subordinated regions of North Africa. The Emperor had 
given the young couple a kingdom to govern and a still 
wider territory to civilize. The climate was milder than the, 
temper of the people. They were hostile, brave, and proud, 
and Augustus was shrewd enough to realize that it would cost 
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more to maintain troops there than one could ever hope to 
get back in revenues. 

The sullen Mauretanians had remained faithful to their 
national customs. Undisciplined and quarrelsome, they had 
so little notion of living in harmony with each other, that 
no one thought the tribes of Berbers and Numads belonged to 
the same race. Rome had always extended her power through 
the internal dissensions of other peoples. For her entrance 
into North Africa she had awaited the moment when the 
rivalry and feuds of brother kings had split up the once 
united kingdoms of the Heraclid^e, Taking advantage of the 
chaotic situation, she had advanced slowly, gaining one tribe 
and then another. Unable to escape the Roman domination, 
they still clung to their old customs, and retained their ancient 
language. The strength of the Berber tribes lay in their im- 
mobility. Others might occupy the steppes and highlands situ- 
ated in the center of the civilized territory, but most of the 
Berbers camped beyond the frontiers. 

In sending Juba to Africa, Augustus foresaw that it 
would require a native to interpret the complexities of the 
Berber character, and apply the proper thumbscrews for its 
control. The program Augustus had for refashioning the 
Empire required that Northern Africa be secure and peace- 
ful. Though this great grain field had been conquered, that 
was only the first step. The next was to accustom it to the 
temper of the Roman people, to educate the native to the 
luxuries, fashions, and needs of the Roman citizen, so that 
eventually the natives themselves would form an integral 
part of the Roman people, and the grain fields would be as 
secure to Rome as if they lay in the Campagna. 

The new monarchs were to dazzle the nomads, the strag- 
glers from the desert, and the hardy mountaineers from the 
Atlas. The African has always demanded splendor and bril- 
liance; who was better fitted to display it to them than the 
daughter of the Ptolemies? It was an ardous task Augustus 
had entrusted to his proteges, but Juba arid his bride faced 
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it with confidence, backed by the prestige of the great Egyp- 
tian Queen, Mauretanian Troops, and the powerful legions 
of the Third Augusta permanently stationed in North 
Africa. 

Soon after landing in Africa Cleopatra Selene began to 
sense her power as Queen of Mauretania, and became more and 
more anxious to start building her own capital, the city of 
her mind^’s eye with wide avenues, open squares and beautiful 
buildings. 

The surrounding country presented a magnificent pano- 
rama of vineyards and fields of wheat. In making her first 
tour of inspection through her realm, she was amazed to find 
rich cities which still retained the character of Punic civiliza- 
tion — with strong traces of Egyptian influence; and sumptu- 
ous palaces, giving evidence of that prosperous reign of Juba*s 
great grandfather Massanissa, It was not a mere barren waste 
of barbarous land in which the Queen now journeyed for the 
first time. Carthage had subtly extended her civilization over 
this country, and so besides Cirta, and its port, Rusicade, 
there were many splendid cities: Chullu, famous for itsS purple 
dye, and on and near the coast, the proconsular cities of 
Thapsus, Leptis Minor, Ruspiiia, and many others. 

To govern their vast kingdom it was necessary that their 
new capital be on the sea. And such a location answered, too, 
to that North African model of Alexandria which it was 
Cleopatra's ambition to erect in her new kingdom. Finally, 
the site was chosen, on the eastern boundary of their domain, 
at the foot of the Atlas mountains. Nature, indeed, seemed to 
have marked out this site to become a miniature Alexandria, 
even to the little island which protected its harbor, recalling 
the Pharos of Alexandria. The name itself, lol or lul, meaning 
the return of the sun, brought to mind her own and Alex- 
ander Helios' birthday, and seemed a good omen. This old 
Phoenician port, stronghold of former kings, was situated 
some forty miles to the east of Icosium ( Algiers Broad 
fertile plains bordered the coast of the Mediterranean here 
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and thickly wooded hills rose up behind, while the protected 
port would, by encouraging shipping, develop maritime com- 
merce. The juncture of the various roads was bound to de- 
velop trade inland with the interior. 

Punic lol was to give way in an imposing ceremony to 
Cassarea. Rome may not have been built in a day, but 
Caesarea seemed to spring up as if by magic. Not many natives 
were pressed into service to build the city as the monarchs 
did not wish to antagonize the new subjects, who resented 
any suggestion of coercion. However, there was no great need 
of the black slaves who filtered through the great deserts to 
the borders of the Mediterranean. There were plenty of white 
and Oriental slaves, including the vast number that had been 
brought from Rome. 

Calcium, native to the country, was a good building 
material. In addition, Juba had made some arrangement with 
capitalists for the exploitation of mines — and from the great- 
est capitalist of them all, Augustus, to acquire a quantity of^ 
the famous Numidian marble for use in erecting the temples, 
palaces, and public buildings of the new capital. Soon Caesarea 
was a beehive of activity, full of architects and artists over- 
seeing the laying out of the stately avenues they had planned 
at the young Queen’s direction. 

Cleopatra had not yet passed the age of eighteen, but 
she showed that she was already a woman of energy who 
knew how to impose her will. The walls of the city were to 
enclose an area of about one thousand acres. Tliis like the 
Bruchium at Alexandria, was to be the royal city. There was 
another enclosure on the side of Bab-el-Rouse, and on the 
seaside, another wall starting from Cape Sezaren, followed 
the winding shore, and leaving the port to join the hills above, 
thus forming a walled barrier against invasion. 

The arrival of Cleopatra and Juba in Mauretania was 
the signal for the opening of the country and a wave of. 
activity swept over North Africa. During the first years, 

**■ Modern Cherchel. 
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hundreds of emigrants loft the ports of Osda and Puzzoli, 
attracted to Cajsarea by tales of the marvelous fertility of the 
land and the reputation of the rulers for justice. 

Bankers came out on every ship to investigate reports 
of the country and see if investments would be sound, In 
Rome^ burghers assured of not losing, set to work to exploit 
the Mam^etanians as vigorously as the legions worked to 
conquer them. Soon a crowd of clever and enterprising men 
threw themselves on Mauretania to seek their fortune, and 
an army of traders and peddlers came, anxious to place their 
goods to the best advantage in this virgin territory. 

The Roman business men, whose interests were furthered 
by the Augustan policy of peaceful expansion, and commerce 
in place of war, knew how best to adapt the resources and 
industry to the needs and possibilities of each country* In 
Sicily and Gaul they had cultivated vast lands and speculated 
in wine and wheat. In Asia they had become bankers and 
furnished with their usurious methods prompt and sure means 
for the kings and nobility to ruin themselves. Now they set 
about exploiting the cities built by the ancestors of Juba* 

To build up the Empire effectively and further colonial 
expansion, new needs must be created and new markets found. 
Money must be loaned to further the sale of the second-class 
merchandise that sufficed for the provinces* Thus, at ex- 
orbitant interest, the exploited people were able to satisfy the 
desires which contact with superior civilization developed in 
them. 

In Africa, the sharp Italians trafficked in everything* 
The opening of Mauretania was like a gold rush. Few of the 
Romans who arrived had any idea of establishing themselves 
in the country. Mauretania was the new land of opportunity. 
Some men of talent set out eagerly for the colony in the 
hope of enriching themselves at the new court of Cleopatra 
and Juba, acknowledged patrons of art and letters. Italians 
who had been appointed to the administration of the Imperial 
domain came out. Some of them married the natives later, 
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but the children called hybriia^^ were not held in high 
esteem/^ 

Trying to get rich quickly^ this horde of speculators 
had no time to treat the natives with understanding or sym- 
pathy. Thus, in organizing their kingdom, the new monarchs 
had the avaricious Romans to cope with as well as the sus- 
picious and liberty loving, uncivilized tribes. They had also 
the legionaries on their hands; the spoiled darlings of the 
Empire; who shared with the bankers the power of the prov- 
inces. It was in Mauretania that Cleopatra became acquainted 
with the arrogance of the former and insolence of the latter. 
Many of the veterans lived with their wives and families on 
lands adjacent to Cxsarea, and the monarchs had to evolve 
diplomatic means of keeping their vanity soothed and at the 
same time not allowing it to become excessive. It was a prob- 
lem that called for the tact and shrewdness of a Ptolemy. 

After Actium, Augustus had disbanded the formidable 
double army of seventy-six legions, and had reorganized it on 
a much smaller scale so that the world that he ruled might 
have the appearance, at least, of being peaceful- With in- 
credible swiftness and his usual foresight, he had distributed 
throughout the Empire the mass of soldiers who had been 
corrupted by the civil wars, establishing them in innumerable 
military and civil colonies. Some of these had been installed 
before Juba's arrival on the Atlantic coast of North Africa. 
After the Cantabrian campaign he had given another vigor- 
ous impetus to the colonization of Africa, and he installed 
more soldier colonists in various African military settlements. 
So that the number of legionaries was, in spite of Augustus’ 
reductions, still a formidable one. 

These, then, composed the various elements of the king- 
dom the new capital was to dominate, — the mixed native 
population, the influx of Romans, and the military colonies. 
This was the heterogeneous Empire the young queen and her 
scholar husband must learn to govern, not to their own glory 
alone, but to the advantage of Augustus and Rome. . 





CHAPTER Xni 


AUGUSTUS was slowly and wich the greatest diplo- 
jf^macy arrogating the entire power of the Empire to him- 
self, Although he had ridden into power on the warrior’s 
bucklers the citizens of Rome would only see a man like 
themselves in a homespun toga and broad-brimmed straw 
hat: an ideal Republican type! Augustus had inherited the 
prestige of Cojsar. To it he had added his own succeSvS in de- 
livering Rome from the Alexandrine dynastic menace. He 
had before him, as well, all the experience of the Dictator’s 
efforts to impose discipline and order in the Republic, and 
the example of Ctcsar’s tragic death in putting his faith too 
early in the Roman desire for a ruler, and Antony after him, 
who had envisaged a monarchy of the Eastern type, Augustus 
offered the deed without the name. He would be merely the 
first citizen of Rome, Princeps^ In the provinces he was 
Emperor, recognized as Military commander-in-chief, as in 
Egypt he was hailed as the heir of the Pharaohs ^ but in Rome 
he offered a transition to the monarchy, and with the title 
Princepsf, was able to assuage the Roman fears, of being ruled 
by a potentate in the Eastern fashion. Like a dictator, he now 
held all the portfolios: minister of public works, commander- 
in-chief of the armies, admiral of the fleet, head of the 
judiciary. He had finally succeeded, too, in assuming control 
of public funds. In the tninting of money he showed his 
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power by reserving far himself gold and silver coins, leaving 
to the Senate only the right of minting copper coins. In the 
administration of the provinces, Augustus did not depart 
from the old precepts of Republican Rome which had proved 
their worth. The cities W'ere allowed to keep their religion, 
their customs, their special law's, their magistrates aad public 
assemblies. Only when their peace was threatened did Rome 
interfere. In taking up the task abruptly left by Caesar in 
44, Augustus had shown his foresight and capability as a 
colonizer, and in the process he relieved Rome of the most 
turbulent of its restless, hungry plebeians, who had troubled 
the Forum, taxed the treasury and constituted a potential 
threat against his own power. Colonization served a twofold 
purpose; by de-peopling Rome he assured his own security, 
and he repeopled the world — for Rome, 

Since the Pax Komanaj security for the traveler had been 
established in the Empire, Roads had become safe and numer- 
ous. Regular service by boat from Italian ports brought Rome 
into rapid communication with the rest of the world. Augus- 
tus had reduced the menace of piracy to a minimum, and 
tourists and colonists could sail to North Africa tranquilly 
to foster trade relations for the Empire. It was a policy of 
peaceful penetration. Races were to come under the Roman 
yoke from now on, not by battle, but by being gradually ab- 
sorbed into the Roman population. The authority of Augus- 
tus, on the surface as light as possible, remained abroad as 
at Rome the underlying key to the control of the Empire. 
Augustus knew that he could not govern the entire world 
against its own wishes, so the local customs and beliefs where 
they constituted no danger to Rome were not restricted. 
However, instead of popular government whose changeable- 
ncss and unsteadiness were distrusted in Rome, the provinces 
. were administered by the native aristocracy. Thus in the 
greater part of North Africa, the Punic aristocracy managed 
much of the affairs of the country and the people barely felt 
the change from native to Roman rule. The Berbers were an 
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exception to thiSj due to tlieir intense national pride, and so 
presented a real problem to their monardis. 

It was not a uniform constitutioxi that Augustus was 
imposing on the world, but the unifying agent of a central 
control to which the local governments were responsible. In 
the provinces, next in power to the proconsul, the chief ad- 
ministrator representing the treasury, came a personal repre- 
sentative of the Emperor, the Procurator General. To offset 
eastern licentiousness, Augustus encouraged these officials to 
take their wives and families with them when they left Rome 
to fulfill their duties in the new province. The wife of the 
proconsul was, after the princess of Rome, the first lady of 
the land. It was not long before the two courts — that of 
Cleopatra Selene in Caesarea and of the proconsul’s wife 
in Carthage — offered entertainments to visitors in Africa* 
Though a proconsul’s wife hardly offered serious competition 
to the young queen. 

Cleopatra Selene, coming straight from the Imperial 
household, was a welcome distraction to the routine of offi- 
cialdom. Her official receptions brought out all that was 
smart in Roman provincial society, and the latest fashions 
which she and her ladies displayed were eagerly followed by 
the wives of officials and their secretaries. All the cities of 
North Africa were being eclipsed by the splendor of the new 
capital; unique in its architectural taste, its monuments, 
houses, and particularly in the customs of its inhabitants as 
they came under the Greek influence of the Queen. Her 
entertainments put a new standard for luxurious display be- 
fore the provincial hostesses. Since there was a constant 
stream of Roman visitors to the capital, entertainments were 
frequent. Cleopatra Selene was far from being cut off from 
the type of society she had known in Rome.^ Friends of Juba 
and herself came out to hunt and explore the wonders of the 
mysterious land over which they reigned. Bankers and finan- 
ciers came to safeguard their interests in the natural resources 
and agricrdtural products of the country. Many aristocratic 
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Romans were attracted not only by the novelty of the new 
city, but came also to take the waters at the famous thermal 
establishments at Aquae to the southeast of Csesarea. 

Throughout Mauretania went inspectors of finance, 
public accountants, and engineers on the King’s business. 
The lives of these men, as well as of rhetors, artists, mer- 
chants and secretaries, and their families began to center 
about the activities in the capital from which Cleopatra 
Selene ruled her domain and in which she had established a 
court combining Greek taste and Alexandrine splendor. 

Behind the vast web of society and ofl&cialdom loomed 
the figure of Augustus in Rome, building his Empire. Juba 
II administered his province with practically no interfer- 
ence from Rome. No expeditions were sent from the Palatine 
Hill, no conquests nor battles were ordered by the Senate 
or the Emperor, no decrees needed the approval of the Forum. 
There was no delay in papers sent back and forth between 
the capital and the province. 

It was without aid of the Emperor and relying on her 
own authority and Juba’s that the young queen administered 
her land. Rome had restored a crown to her, and she did not 
accept her royal duties lightly. Indeed the tasks given to her 
seemed filled with insurmountable obstacles. How to Roman- 
ize the hostile native population so that it would submit 
meekly to the Roman yoke? In her task she had the aid of 
officials who had been trained from birth in the complexities 
of just such problems. The royal couple were popular among 
the immigrants, but their work of Romanizing the native 
population went more slowly. The natives tended to resist 
the foreign customs and preserve their own, a course In which 
they were aided by their secret language. 

When the Berber population had long ago come in con- 
tact with the Egyptians and Phoenicians, the old tongue had 
changed rapidly, taking on new words of the invaders and 
changing its form to the point of becoming a new language 
—Punic. This was the language of the Carthaginians; and 
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Massatiissa, who had dreamed of North Africa united into 
one kingdom, finding Tamacheck, the original Berber tongue, 
too difficult, made Punic the official language of his subjects. 
Thereafter, the Numidians spoke both Punic and Tamacheck. 
'When the Roman conquest introduced Latin, it did not pene- 
trate deeply into private life. The old tongues still continued 
as the languages of the families and children and native 
households. The country folk particularly continued under 
the new rule much in their old way, meeting rarely for bar- 
ter; and beyond the occasional recourse to law when the 
foreign tongue was needed, they went on very much as al- 
ways: tilling the ground, guarding their flocks, marketing 
their goods; marrying and bringing up their children to think 
and dream and speak their own tongue. 

Queen Cleopatra had officially adopted Greek. As for 
Juba, although he did not officially adopt it, it was the lan- 
guage o£ his choice, in which he wrote his works.^^ The Greek 
language had charm for the African court and citizens re- 
siding there because of its aristocratic aroma. Latin was used 
in the law courts and in commerce; this official use of the 
Roman tongue was the discipline imposed by the Italian 
capital in its domination of the Mediterranean world. Greek, 
however, was the language spoken by the ruling class; and 
they gossiped, declared their love and wrote poems in it. 

This confusion of tongues did not make the unity of 
North Africa a simple affair; but slowly the monarchs suc- 
ceeded in extending the radius of their influence; bringing 
within their orbit some of the most hostile of the Getule 
chiefs. They were taming those wild spirits, usually so un- 
manageable, yet so highly adaptable when approached with 
gentle and skillful handling. 

In the refined court life at C^sarea the natives caught 
their first glimpse of a society which would make them look 
differently upon their own customs and incline them toward 
emulating those of their new rulers. This Grecian city, the 
Greek tongue, the new customs and architecture seduced the 
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young Berbers wbo came to visit in the capital. Here they 
found charming women dancers, singers and entertainers in 
the theaters — who spoke only Greek. The young natives were 
quick to learn. They had vivid imaginations and were elo- 
quent by nature, and the love of the muses which the scholar 
King and the Ptolemy Queen inculcated and encouraged in 
their subjects exerted its influence on the natives. At Rome 
it was the fashion for every one to write, and here in Caesarea 
the natives began to conquer the Latin and Greek tongues 
and to make their own fresh contribution to letters. 

Inured as they were to the rough life and privation of 
the burning steppes, Caesarea opened up a vista of enchant- 
ment to these Nomads, The Bedouin paradise had always 
been a garden where cool fountains flowed and flowers ex- 
haled their perfume. Here, on the African shore, a veritable 
paradise on earth was being built before their eyes. 

. Cleopatra and Juba, as well as the Roman in supreme 
command knew that the great land was vital to Rome. For 
Rome depended not only on walls to protect her men, but on 
men to protect her walls — and walls could not be protected 
by hungry men. Egypt could allay the fear of famine for 
four months of the year; North Africa alone could supply 
the wheat needed in Rome for a whole year. The soil was 
fertile, like that of Egypt, and the Berber himself partook 
of the very character of his country. He possessed a rich na- 
ture, bold and strong. He was also a poet and an incom- 
parable warrior, a man whose soul was in revolt and whose 
body was shackled by an alien nation. But the ebb and flow 
of trade and the benevolence and restraint of the far-sighted 
administration as well as the magic of the new capital slowly 
brought about the assimilation of the Numidian and Berber 
into the Empire, Only beyond the radius of the Queen's per- 
sonal influence hostile forces stood their ground, repulsed by 
the prestige with which Rome surrounded the new monarchs. 
It would take time and patience to win over these suspicious 
tribes. 
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Did Cleopatra, like her Ptolemy ancestors, dream of con- 
quest; of inspiring these people to become a united nation 
free of Rome and its demands? Augustus had the uncanny- 
gift of picking the right person to serve him, Cleopatra was 
no more capable of betraying the Emperor who had placed 
her in so high a position than her mother could have be- 
trayed Ccesar, or her father "who had betrayed no 
Her character had been marked from birth. It was the power, 
too, of Rome to make the rulers under its ^gis think it was 
glory enough to be -working for the good of the Empire. It 
was enough exhilaration to know that one had the power to 
build cities and transform the life of a country for oneself 
and for the Empire. Moreover, Juba’s dreams were not of 
conquest, but of peaceful rule. He only sought to conquer a 
place among the great writers^ and in North Africa he con- 
tinued that work of history which was ranking him among 
the stars of the Augustan age. His influence on Cleopatra 
Selene, were her Ptolemy ambition to become too strong, 
would be a chastening one. 

Though his pursuits were scholarly and sedentary, yet 
Juha was at one with the Berber in his native love of horses. 
He was an excellent rider, and encouraged the breeding of 
the fiery Barbary steeds, fleet as the wind, so admired by the 
Romans. The Numldian and Berber were, so to speak, born 
on horseback, so that Juba’s proficiency as a rider did much 
to increase his prestige among his impressionable subjects. 
The breeding farms constituted another source of revenue 
for Roman and native aristocracy, and one which they took 
seriously. An anecdote attributed to Juba regarding horses 
amused his friends at Rome when it reached them. It -was 
said that King Juba, cantering over a muddy countryside on 
bis high-stepping Numidkn steed, bespattered a good dame 
walking by the road. She- turned on him furiously: "Look 
what you’ve done with your dirty hoofs, splashing every 
passerby!” "My good woman ” Juba replied, when the tirade 
was over, "do you take me for a centaur?” 
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The initiative in the royal house and the directing power 
was left by the scholarly monarch very much in his wife^s 
hands, so that her subjects were made to feel that here was 
a "Queen of Egypt,” a true Ptolemy come to bring the glory 
and power of Alexandria to their shores. Though she might 
once have been considered the spoiled darling of the Eitl' 
peror, here in Mauretania she was showing her true metal.®^ 
She knew that she was essentially a tool in the game of Em~ 
pire building and that the hand which had given her honors 
could as swiftly sweep them away. In her letters and 
messages from Africa as well as in her administration, she 
continued to flatter her guardian. In the progress Mauretania 
was making, in the smoothness of its functioning and in the 
beauty of its capital, Augustus now saw that he had chosen 
his monarchs wisely. 

Immersed as she was in the problem of administering her 
realm, the Queen kept closely in touch with her sisters and 
brothers as well as Augustus. Anything touching the Im- 
perial household was a matter of deep concern to her. Be- 
sides the letters the family exchanged, there was the periodic 
arrival of the Acta Dmrnaf with its news of the capital, its 
official acts and decrees of the Senate. Some Greek scribblers 
in the Italian capital were also employed to supply the young 
rulers with news of weddings, births and deaths among their 
acquaintances, as well as gossip of the latest scandal and the 
newest lion in the literary world. Though social and artistic 
diversions absorbed much of their time, they eagerly awaited 
the couriers from Rome; Cleopatra Selene followed with the 
deepest interest the ever-increasing spread of the Isiac cult, 
and she read between the lines of the news that the Emperor 
was ceaselessly occupied with perpetuating the deified line 
of Augustus Csesar. 

Among the most pleasant items were those concerning 
the success of her girlhood companion Julia. Married to Mar- 
cellus, she enjoyed the privileges to which the young couplers 
position as heirs-apparent entitled them. She had assumed 
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tht2 position of a young empress> setting the tone for all the 
younger members of society. Froin the first, Cleopatra had 
believed that the marriage was but the begmning of a long 
triumphal inarch. Letters from Octavia had shown the pride 
she felt ia the fact that the Roman people accepted Mar- 
cellus as the heir to the "throne/' "Why not, since he em- 
bodied all the virtues the Romans most admired? Cleopatra 
and Octavia agreed that the masses must certainly take him 
to their hearts for he was gifted, intelligent and charming. 

Meanwhile, it was becoming obvious that the tension be- 
tween Octavia and Livia had not diminished since Cleopatra 
Selene’s departure from Rome. Livia had become more of an 
outsider, surrounded by the women of her husband’s family, 
all of whom, as she knew, secretly hated her. Octavia had 
barred the way to the succession of Livia’s son, Tiberius. 
Octavia’s pride, it seemed, could mount no higher when 
Augustus had adopted her son and declared him hereditary 
prince of the Empire. Some of Cleopatra's correspondents 
had found it not beside the point to hint tliat the Emperor’s 
illness had frightened Livia. His death would leave her pow- 
erless, and those closest to her knew that she bitterly resented 
this dependence. 

At the marriage of Julia and Marcellus there had already 
been some spectilation as to what Livia could do against the 
destiny that had set this seemingly insurmountable obstacle 
on the road to the throne for Tiberius. 

Now came the news from Rome that Marcellus was ilk 
The Mauretanian monarchs began to fear rather than, to 
hope for the arrival of the E<j[uites Sifi^ulci>Tiy for now these 
dispatches bore the dreaded feather rather than garlands. 
Letters from the palace informed Cleopatra and Juba that 
everything was being done for the stricken heir that love and 
human ingenuity could devise. Courtiers and family were 
at the boy’s side, and Antonius Musa had been called in at 
the first sign of illness. The presence of the latter was, at 
first, reassuring to the Mauretanian monarchs. He was the 
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most eminent physician of the time, a freedman of Augustus 
who had already cured the Emperor of a serious distemper 
after the Cantabrian campaign. But that regime of cold baths 
after hot fomentations was proving ineffective for the heir. 
Then came a day when they broke the Emperor’s new seal — 
a portrait of himself carved by the hand of Dioscurides — to 
read the tragic news: Marcellus, the adored prince of Rome, 
was dead at barely twenty. 

This was a terrific blow to Juba and Cleopatra, as it 
was to Roman citizens throughout the Empire. Vas the 
death of that heir an unfortunate omen for the house of 
the Caesars? Rumors, as usual, drifted through; bolts and 
bars cannot contain the whisperings of slaves nor those of 
their betters. The court at Mauretania received many versions 
of that death. Was it destiny or Li via who had completely 
wrecked the fortunes of Octavia and changed the current of 
Julians life? The palace slaves wagered that the Empress 
would now have her way and marry her handsome son 
Tiberius to the young and suddenly widowed Julia. What did 
the poet Propertius have in mind when he sang of the evil 
spirit that resided in the waters of Raise? 'Tn the waters of 
the Styx had Marcellus been engulfed. An instant sufficed 
to terminate so splendid a destiny.” Was this the proverbial 
poetic license, or was there an ominous note of foul play 
sounded here? 

Cleopatra and Juba realized what this death meant to 
the Imperial household. It became a place of discord; Julia 
in widowhood turned from her stepmother and sought com- 
fort with her own mother, the repudiated wife of Augustus, 
Scribonia. Octavia was sick with grief. She came to hate all 
mothers, particularly Livia, who seemed now to have appro- 
priated for her own two healthy sons all the happiness which 
had been promised Octavia’s child. When Augustus had de- 
clared Marcellus the hereditary prince and then had married 
him to Julia, it had seemed the culmination of Augustus’ 
stress on the family line. Octavia and her brother dreamed 
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that they had succeeded in founding their dynasty* How 
right Augustus had been; to her the blood line came first, 
Her brother had come before Antony. Husband and wife 
might pass, but the family went on forever. Her son, she 
had thought, would be Emperor, and it would be to her, not 
to Livia that the Romans would turn for counsel. Now the 
house of Augustus, which she had served so faithfully since 
her marriage to Antony, had suddenly crumbled in ruins 
about her. This would embitter the remaining years of her 
life. 

From Alexander Helios, Cleopatra Selene heard that Oc- 
tavia^s house was like a mausoleum. Everything which re- 
minded her of Marcellus was banished: portraits, boohs, his 
childhood toys. The children were forbidden to mention his 
name. In her deep mourning she frowned on any exhibition 
of joy or lively spirits in the young Ptolemies, 

Cleopatra Selene's grief at the death of her former com- 
panion and her sympathy with Julians loss were soon over- 
shadowed by anxiety about the position of her own family. 
The reports were disquieting. With death stalking through 
the palace, serving the special interests of Livia, who was 
safe? What of Alexander Helios and Ptolemy Philadelphus? 
She had thrown her fortunes in with the Octavian dynasty. 
If its future was to be eclipsed by the rise of Livia’s family, 
where would she and her brothers fit? 

Now that Augustus’ first plan in dynasty building had 
miscarried, Livia took up the role of consoling angel. Ap- 
parently she was unaware of the dark looks that followed 
her or the suspicions that were in many men’s minds. How- 
ever, on the other side of the Emperor stood M^cenas, direc- 
tor of the royal conscience. And so it followed that, despite 
Livia, the choice for succession to the throne did not fall on 
Tiberius. Maecenas pointed to Agrippa, after Augustus the 
greatest man in the Empire, and one whose unwavering de- 
votion to the house of Caesar had long been proved. M^cenas 
murmured in the Emperor’s ear: 'Ton have raised this man 
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so high that no^v' he must become a member of the Imperial 
family or fall!” 

Agrippa as the heir to fill the place made vacant by the 
death of Marcellus was disturbing news to Cleopatra. She 
knew that Augustus loved his sister and adored his daughter 
whom he was determined would be the future Empress, but 
he seemed to be sacrificing both to his pride. Agrippa was 
already married to Marcella, daughter of Octavia; he was 
the father of children and almost old enough to be Julia’s 
father, yet all these considerations were secondary in Augus- 
tus’ use of his family as pawns in his plans. 

He was touched by Julia’s grief, and sympathized with 
Octavia, but his position as ruler of the Empire and founder 
of a dynasty was still too insecure to hazard anything less 
than the most certain iron family solidarity. It was now 
plainly Octavia ’s duty to bring her daughter to divorce 
Agrippa. 

The letters from Rome showed Cleopatra Selene two un- 
easy households. Marcella was resentful that her own mother, 
knowing her love for Agrippa, should be the first to urge 
her to consent to a divorce. She was bitterly cynical, too, at 
the hypocritical attitude of her uncle Octavian who, despite 
all his sermons, was now urging her to take steps to shatter 
the very foundations of the old Republican morality. But 
Octavia had done with love. Whereas, before the death of 
her adored son she might have sided with her daughter Mar- 
cella in preventing the divorce, now she felt that all women 
in love had in reality always been her enemies. . . . Under her 
own roof she had brought up the love children of Antony 
and Cleopatra. There was little place left in her life now for 
sentiment. She had always been her brother’s ally, and now 
more strongly than ever she worked to fulfill his new plans — 
particularly, perhaps, because in so doing she would he 
thwarting the unexpected but clearly understood plans of 
,Livia. 

Though the years since the advent of Cleopatra Selene 
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to a position of world influence had marked a period of 
emancipation of women from the leading strings of the male, 
Octavia had no desire to evade the domination of her brother. 
Augustus exacted obedience; he wanted women to revive 
the virtues of old, but first he expected them to serve as the 
docile instruments of men^s ambitions* Above all they must 
not follow the example of Cleopatra the Great, who had 
made men fall in with her plans and those of her Alexandrine 
priesthood. 

But Augustus’ code was supple. He enforced the old 
morality when the alliances of the great houses were in the 
interests of high politics. Otherwise he found ready pretexts 
for disrupting them. Caesar, like Cassar’s wife, could do no 
wrong! Cleopatra Selene could see that in Octavia the wife 
and mother was, more than ever, to take second place, and 
that her house would continue to be the nursery where tools 
were prepared for the use of Augustus and the Empire. 

Youth and the love of life will overcome the greatest 
sorrow, Augustus contended. And Cleopatra Selene had to 
admit the logic of his reasoning. Had she not surmounted 
the tragedies of her own childhood? For the good of the 
state, Julia had now to lay aside her mourning to don the 
robes of a bride and join her life with the soldier Agrippa, 
the ex-husband of her cousin and childhood friend, Marcella. 
It was little wonder that Cleopatra received reports from 
Rome that the young people of the aristocratic circles were 
now passing, on the example of the princess, from husbands 
to lovers with such rapidity that it was difficult to know 
which was legal. Those deep, everlasting emotions for which 
Antony and Cleopatra had staked all seemed to have passed 
ou;: of the world with their death. Now, everything was 
practical, calculating common -sense, and human instincts 
were relegated to ..second place before the donunance of, 
Augustus and his cautious sch^emes. How long ago since 
Antony had dressed and acted and lived the part of the god 
^iphysus} pr Cleopatra had^ as the new Isis— 
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Isis alive, dedicated to fulfilling the flame of her own great- 
ness and the destiny of the East, over which Isis was to rule. 

In Maitretania her daughter was also changing with the 
temper of the time. "With the sudden death of Marcellus in 
Rotne and the lightning changes in the affairs of Julia and 
Marcella, Cleopatra Selene took more pride than ever before 
in the position she had gained for herself as mistress of the 
most important province of Rome, and wife of a great 
scholar descended from kings. She entrenched herself in her 
position and asserted the superiority that she had always felt 
was hers by divine right. The Daughter of the Moon-r* 
daughter of the god Dionysus and the goddess Isis — ^was she 
not destined to bring new light into the world? And was 
not her escape from the troubled times in Rome proof that 
she was guided and protected by mysterious forces? Studying 
the conglomerate mixture of races that occupied her domain, 
might she not have seen in her mind’s eye the day when the 
faith of Isis would unite them all? If she could help in spread- 
ing the faith of the gods who were protecting her then, 
surely, she would be worthy of being called the daughter of 
the New Isis! 





CHAPTER XIV 


D uring the next few years there arose on the burn- 
ing soil of North Africa a city of marble; temples peo- 
pled with statues; palaces with mosaic floors that rivaled the 
rarest Babylonian carpets; libraries where the royal historian 
studied with Greek scholars and compiled his works for pos- 
terity; theaters, mansions, and palatial baths. If it was the 
ambition of the young Queen to be like the Greek Ptolemies, 
to play her part in the world drama as her mother had done, 
then she had certainly taken the first step. 

Alexander had originally made his city rise as if by a 
touch of a magic wand. So the young Queen of Mauretania 
planned and worked to produce Caesarea, not little by little, 
but at once, in its glorious entirety. To the Berbers coming 
down from the hills, tins pearl of cities, rising almost over- 
night along the sea against the thickly-wooded hills, must 
have seemed pure miracle. It was the Queen’s first regal ges- 
ture to the world. 

The tranquil old port of lol had become a forest of 
masts. Ships from Gaul, Greece, Italy, Spain, Egypt and even 
from far-ofl Britain came to unload their precious cargoes. 
Among the olive groves, vineyards and gardens that covered 
the sloping hillsides, new houses gleamed. Splendid palaces 
Crowned the eminences above the port in which the more 
opulent subjects could escape the torrid heat of summer. 
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Rows of cypresses and aromatic pines girded the city, and 
the air was heavy with the fragrance rising from the numer- 
ous gardens the Queen had laid out. 

On the cliff above the port a temple to Neptune domi- 
nated sea and land ... within it stood a superb statue of the 
god himself, a white marble copy of a remarkable Greek 
work, done by one of the Greek artists in the retinue of the 
Mauretanian King and Queen,®® 

Near the port lay the new Forum, thronged with 
money-changers, merchants, bankers, functionaries and sol- 
diers. Here the public scribes were to be found, bending over 
their tablets, turning out their letters, verses, appropriate 
epitaphs and their other daily orders, just as in the Fora of 
Rome itself. Adjacent to the Forum were the courts of jus- 
tice where the natives sought redress against Italian traf- 
fickers, particularly those fleeced tenant-farmers appealing 
against the extortion of the usurer. Here the townsmen an- 
swered complaints to the cudiles^ the two police commis- 
sioners whose duties included the upkeep of the city's streets, 
the policing of public morals, the management of the 
markets, games and distribution of the grain. The young 
Queen left much to able administrators while she oversaw 
the building of her city. 

The city abounded in temples with Greek colonnades of 
rare marbles. The Temple of Emperors stood on the right as 
one entered the Forum, There were temples to Apollo and 
Saturn and, upon the heights, those of Bacchus and Hercules, 
that god of the Heraclidx dynasty from which King Juba 
claimed descent. Nor had Cleopatra Selene forgotten to in- 
clude Fortuna in her list of omnipotent names: that favorite 
goddess of Augustus must be propitiated ! She had also 
planned and executed temples to the Goddess Caelestis and 
to iEsculapius, and adorned them with marble statues and 
verdure. 

Thousands of slaves throughout the new city were 
engaged under the direction of Cleopatra’s architects and 
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engineers, transforming the old Phoenician town into a minia- 
ture Mauretanian model of Alexandria, and the old Punic 
architecture of the other African cities was rapidly super- 
seded by Greek design. The natives coming to marvel at this 
work of their Ptolemy Queen walked down broad avenues 
lined with handsome residences; passed porticos of marble 
built to shelter pedestrians from the heat of the sun; and 
gathered to talk their strange language in the many public 
squares ornamented with statues of gods and heroes unknown 
to them; or gratefully refreshed themselves and their beasts 
at the cool fountains along the walls of the city. In the niches 
of the public buildings were busts of Greek philosophers and 
poets, and many statues of a mother and child — Isis, mother 
of Pity, nursing Horus, her divine son. Cleopatra Selene for- 
got nothing. 

Under the touch of the Moon Goddess, a Greek city 
was rising in this Berber land, and all the building trades — 
stucco workers, painters, interior decorators — and the crafts- 
men— marble cutters, mosaic workers — ^were kept busy 
bringing the dream into reality. Silversmiths, bronze and 
iron wofkers,^”^ stone cutters, potters and goldsmiths did a 
flourishing business. The capital was setting the style; and, 
as always, the provinces attempted to ape it. The craftsmen 
were building up a fine trade supplying the outlying districts 
with the new fashions as well as supplying the gladiators, 
galley captains, schoolmasters, grammarians and all the rest 
of the new" population that streamed past their doors. 

There was nothing in North Africa to compare with 
Caesarea.^'^^ It was unique in its architecture, monuments, 
even the customs of its inhabitants, since everything in it was 
under the Greek influence which the young queen exerted in 
her every act of living as well as her building. When her 
mother had lived in Rome, her sojourn there had brought 
about a change in Roman art and decoration. Though Caesar, 
Sulla and Pompey had already brought back with them the 
splendors of Asia and its art, and Greece had begun to shed 
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its light over the Roman capital when Cleopatra the Great 
arrived, there was still something pompons about Roman art. 
It lacked that softening touch which Alexandrian artists se- 
cured by their cunning combination of the grave with the 
gay. The elegance of Cleopatra the Great and her magnifi- 
cent court inspired the luxury workers to invent those ex- 
pensive trifles made in the style of the royal visitor’s country* 
It was not only in architecture and in bibelots that the 
Graeco-Egyptian influence was Theocritus and Calli- 

machus as well as other poets of the Alexandrine school con- 
tributed their lighter graces to the rugged virtues of the 
Latin poets. So, too, the daughter of Cleopatra the Great 
gave an embellishing touch to the art and architecture and 
the very life of North Africa. 

In the houses that were now built there was no trace 
of the Roman style. The rooms were grouped about a large 
central marble-paved court, decorated with statues and foun- 
tains. Often, too, these had several smaller gardens and 
courts bordered with porticoes. Mosaics in the Alexandrine 
manner ornamented the walls and paved the floors and 
courts. The subjects were, often the mythological ones in- 
spired by the verses of Alexandrine poets — only occasionally 
would the artist find his inspiration near at hand and draw, in 
harmonious and imperishable colors, the native African 
scenes.^°^ 

An old Antonian visiting the new city and finding him- 
self a guest at a banquet given by Cleopatra, Queen of 
Mauretania, might well have thought that he had strayed 
back to Alexandria and the court of the great Queen of 
Egypt. Greek dancers and singers, Egyptian musicians, east- 
ern jugglers and acrobats followed in dizzy succession, and 
the lavish entertainments resembled minutely those of the 
old Alexandrine court. The site of the city, its growing 
beauty, its opulent subjects, its public monuments, circuses, 
games, its theaters where plays were given in the finest Greek 
tradition, began to be talked of in Rome^ and returning 
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travelers were loud in their praises of Caesarea and its rulers. 

The passion for creation which Cleopatra Selene ex- 
pressed in the building of her city was reflected by her new 
subjects. Like the Ptolemies of Alexandria, she was an ardent 
collector, and her people not only vied with each other in 
the construction of their houses, but followed the Queen’s 
example in adorning their new capital on the great inland 
sea. Stately columns arose in Caesarea that had once supported 
temples in Egypt, Asia and Greece, and in the cool recesses 
of the temples were enshrined the gods of these old lands. 
The urge for building was communicated to the other Afri- 
can cities and soon all were being ornamented with monu- 
ments in Hellenistic style. 

In Caesarea every day, seemingly, some new treasure 
greeted the eye. Two great granite Thermic arose, each as 
magnificent as a palace* One was in the center of the city, at 
the extreme south of the broad main avenue that traversed 
C^sarea, much like the Canopus at Alexandria; a second of 
massive construction stood against the ramparts; both deco- 
rated in accordance with the Greek taste in those things. 

With her Ptolemaic devotion to the arts, Cleopatra 
Selene paid particular attention to the theater, and on the 
flank of a hillock near the sea arose a building of great di- 
mensions, richly decorated. The side overlooking the lower 
part of the city and the port had niches under pediments 
filled with statues. Here stood a statue of the great Augustus 
himself in armor, after that one Livia had commanded 
for Ad GallinaSy reminding the young Queen of the few 
really pleasant days she had passed in the Italian country 
villa of the Emperor. To the north stood the great temple 
of Augustus, perhaps constructed not only to flatter the Em- 
peror, but as a cautionary reminder of him to whom she owed 
her realm* 

The fashionable quarter of the city lay west of the 
circus. Here were the villas built of the beautiful Numidian 
yellow and rose marble of Simitthu, their ever^vernal por- 
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ticoes surrounded by groves of shade-giving plane trees, and a 
canal winding through the beds of flowers leading into the 
lake below. Under the influence of Cleopatra, one supposes 
her subjects had their fish ponds and their pools floating with 
lovely lotus lilies, another fashion imported from Alexandria. 

The royal palace itself was, of course, the source of 
greatest concern to Cleopatra, and she had it built according 
to her very definite specifications: a marble portico with 
columns of green diorite surmounted by white marble capi- 
tals; caryatides rivaling those of the acropolis at Athens. A 
palace built of rare marbles — Carrara, green porphyry from 
Egypt, transparent alabaster, serpentine marble from the 
quarries of Italy, the many-veined ebreche of Africa, the 
Gouraya marble and granite from nearby quarries and beau- 
tiful woods from the forests crowning the hills. The cool 
gardens were dotted with fountains, the borders of the ter- 
races were laid with innumerable flowers and the grounds 
were peopled with gods, fauns and satyrs.^”'^ 

Amidst the Greek and Alexandrine splendor which the 
young queen created on the shores of the sea, she did not 
forget the lessons of utility she had learned in her residence 
at Rome. She could appreciate not only the fine arts but the 
practical Roman gift for engineering. The aqueduct that 
carried the water to Caesarea for the pools of the patios, the 
fountains and the baths, was the most important in North 
Africa, and testified to the ability of the military engineers 
of the legion as well as to the size and importance of the new 
capital. Suspended in view of the city, between two rugged 
hills, it mounted tier on tier to maintain its level as it ran 
back into the water sources it tapped.^*^^ 

With the building of the new city, the roads which 
crossed it became great arteries of commerce. The grand 
Roman highway, running parallel to the sea, crossed Caesarea. 
There was also the great highway to Carthage by way of 
Theveste as well as an inland road between the two cities 
through Lambessa, A fourth road ran between Cirta and 
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Sitophus, The road to Cape Cartenna was like the Appian 
Way, and near the Cape the massive arcades of the circus rose 
up, a granite mass against the blue curtain of an African sky. 
But it was, perhaps, outside the four gates of the city that 
Cleopatra Selene most profoundly displayed the Ptolemy ori- 
gins of which she was so proud! 

In Egypt she had not been brought up to look upon 
death as the end of all things, but as the sad close to a mortal 
existence through which one passed into another life in time. 
In Egypt, each succeeding monarch began work upon a 
monument designed to be the mausoleum for himself and 
his family. The house of death was the most noble of human 
creations since it contained the sum of man’s existence and 
was his gateway into the perpetual land of the dead. In their 
great simplicity the grand catafalques of the Egyptian kings 
were a constant reminder that each should live with dignity 
so that having passed his judges his soiil might rest in peace, 
and those behind could, in the monument that held his re- 
mains, still take pride in the ancestor from whose line they 
had sprung. 

With this charge upon her the Queen of Mauretania^ 
shortly after ascending the throne, followed the traditions 
of her family and had built in this alien land a monument 
which, like those of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, should 
defy the ravages of time and the destructive hand of man. 
Her own sense of her grandeur and her instinct for mystery 
moved her to erect her monument upon one of the farthest 
mountains of the Sahel, There royal architects began work on 
a pyramid diat would be an everlasting monument for pos- 
terity. 

It was indeed a royal tomb, with marble facings, bronze 
ornaments and crowned by an heroic statue. The architec- 
tural design was midway between an Egyptian pyramid and 
a Greek mausoleum. It was circular in form, stwrrqunded by 
Ionic columns, with a series of steps narrowing as they 
reached the top to form the apex of the conical structure. 
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Like the tomhs of Egypt, it faced the East, testifying to the 
cult of the sun. In the labyrinthiati interior one came at last 
into the chamber of the dead. Enshrined here, Cleopatra 
Selene might dream through all eternity of the countries she 
loved above all others — Greece and Egypt, 

That moniimenHim comimine regice gentis,^ pointed 
out by Pomponius Mela, a contemporary of her son Ptolemy, 
still dominates the Metija at the western end of the plain that 
extends beyond Algiers. Cleopatra Selene, last queen of her 
line, left a monument not only to herself, but to the menaory 
of her native land and its great tradition. Here she must have 
come often to superintend the work of her engineers and 
architects/®*^ haunted by who knows what memories of the 
Sema of Alexander the Great, of the Pharaohs — the mauso- 
leum where her mother and father slept? What idea was it of 
immortality that possessed the Pharaohs and this last of the 
Ptolemies and inspired her here to the task of raising up a 
monument to outlive Time the Destroyer?^®® 
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of a capable heir, the Emperor felt the moment propitious 
for another trip away from Rome. He was a past master in 
the art of absenting himself at the right moment, and in 
20 Cleopatra Selene and Juba learned that he was on his 
way to the East. Juba hoped that this time his patron would 
visit Mauretania. Africa and Sardinia were the only two 
provinces that Augustus had never visited. And Juba’s pride 
in what he and Cleopatra had so far accomplished in their 
short reign made him anxious to have Augustus see the new 
capital with his own eyes. Crinagoras the poet, still a familiar 
of the Imperial household and as such acquainted with the 
Emperor’s plans, evidently thought that Mauretania was 
included in his itinerary, for he sang: ‘'Whether Ccesar Au- 
gustus goes into the forest of Hercynia, to the promontory of 
Soloeis or to the furthest borders of Libya/^ 

A visit from the Emperor would do much to solidify 
the growing fortunes of the house of Cleopatra and Juba. 
They could show him that commerce prospered, that the 
Berbers were tranquil, raids infrequent and travelers secure. 
An expedition into the interior of their I'ealm had opened up 
the ancient commercial routes followed by Carthage and the 
Ptolemies. That meant still more riches for Caesarea, and Juba 
could have shown the Emperor caravans laden with stores 
from the far East entering the four gates of the capital to 
load the ships in the harbor with luxuries for Rome. Cleo- 
patra would have liked, too, to renew her personal contact 
with the Emperor, to show him how he was honored in her 
city with a temple magnificent while the goddess Isis had only 
an altar. Perhaps she might soften Rome’s attitude toward 
the Isiac cult, whose position was again becoming precarious. 

Disquieting reports were reaching Mauretania concern- 
ing Isiac activities, and those who cloaked their motives under 
the prophetic mantle, and measures were being taken 
against them. Although as Triumvir, Octavian had built tem-^ 
pies for Isis, he had in 28 relegated the Alexandrian cult be- 
yond the city walk Nevertheless it had £louri^|ied, and in 
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21 the situation was again becoming acute. Prophecies were 
once more animating Isiac circles, reviving interest in a new 
Messiah, perhaps even then being groomed to supplant the 
Imperator, "When Csesar had made an attack on secret societies 
in 4J, banishing the Pythagorians, he had protected the fol- 
lowers of Isis for very good reasons of his own. But no 
such reasons swayed Augustus and his counselors. To them 
the Isiac societies were not a possible source of support but 
only a danger to the strength of the Empire. So, the Emperor 
being in the East, Agrippa now took charge, repressing sedi- 
tion that broke out and forbidding once more the celebration 
of Egyptian rites and relegating them now not merely be- 
yond the gates, but even beyond the villages about Rome. 

These measures interested Cleopatra Selene vitally, for 
her brother Alexander Helios, the foremost living descendant 
of Isis in Rome, might easily become the innocent victim of 
disturbances in Isiac circles, particularly if these were being 
used to conspire against the powers and life of the Emperor. 
Augustus had promised Cleopatra the safety of Alexander 
Helios, but she knew that foremost in his mind would 
always be the good of the state and the good of Augustus. 
She could never forget that other sons of Antony as well as 
of Csesar had perished, and that the Emperor still was never 
able to free himself entirely of the fear that one day, despite 
all precautions, some conspiracy against him might be suc- 
cessful. 

So Cleopatra Selene followed the Emperor’s itinerary, 
hoping it would lead him to Ciesarea. She was not greatly re- 
assured when she learned that he was visiting Herod, his old 
^Triend” and ally who had been so helpful in the overthrow- 
ing of Antony. Herod had effectively opposed her mother’s 
dynastic ambitions, and the enmity he had had for Cleopatra 
the Great could not help but be transferred to the twins, the 
very existence of whom was always, in his mind, a threat to 
the King of Judea. For was it not possible that a descendant 
of Cleopatra would some day attack that throne which, as 
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an old province of Egypt, might conceivably be claimed to 
belong to them? 

But whatever thoughts and plans Cleopatra Sclcnc had 
for an interview with the Emperor were cut short by the 
unexpected turn of events in Rome, The Emperor now could 
not think of dallying in a visit to Mauretania, While he had 
been in the East, a coalition had been formed by the inde- 
pendents who aimed at taking over the principal magis- 
tracies vacant at the time, as well as those of the consulship 
and qu^storship elected by popular assembly. This was a 
revolt, indeed — headed by Egnatius Rufus and directed 
against the authority of Augustus. Saturninus, a loyal hench- 
man of Augustus, threatened the revolters that even were 
the new ofi&cers elected by the people’s will, still he would 
deny them office. Meanwhile, he sent a courier flying after 
the Emperor, urging his immediate return to Rome. 

The unsettled conditions underlying the prosperity of 
Rome needed only the provocation that the party of Rufus 
provided to set things aflame. The Romans were now enraged 
by what they considered the expropriation of their fights by 
the ruling party. They attacked the Senate in B.c., and 
once more blood flowed in Rome, Augustus returned at an 
unexpected hour. The conspirators were arrested and, though 
the Emperor had been many hundreds of miles away, they 
were tried on a charge of conspiracy against his life. 

So it turned out that Augustus had indeed chosen just 
the right moment to absent liimself from Rome. The Goddess 
Fortuna seemed again to be smiling on him and his plans. 
His‘ method had never been boldly to face danger. Now, as 
always, when the immediate danger was pasyand the hour- 
glass showed the time to celebrate and reap the spoils of 
victory, he reappeared in the political arena, radiating benevo- 
lence and dispelling the last popular fears. He managed to 
surround all his acts in a shroud of inystery, and thus used 
' .an age-old trick to invest himself with glamor. Rumors were 
circulated of the great work Augustus had accomplished 
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abroad for the glory of the Empire and of still vaster projects 
that he nourished. All these were vague and far distant. By 
allowing just the proper amount of bloodshed, the Emperor 
had succeeded in instilling fear into the hearts of all lovers of 
order who dreaded above all things that they might again 
be plunged into civil war and see the fortunes which they 
were so carefully building dissipated. His ministers, comply- 
ing with his wishes, played on the fears of the conservatives, 
so that with the peace that succeeded the conspiracy, Augus- 
tus’ popularity increased as the protector of prosperity. 

To the scholars and historians as well as to the populace, 
Augustus presented a figure of magnificent enigma. Yet 
Agrippa and Maecenas and a few other of those highly in- 
telligent men sitting on the Council Board thought they had 
in the Emperor, who was building for himself an unparalleled 
position as a great administrator, something of a figurehead 
necessary for popular consumption and political foreground, 
a man under whose cloak of mystery and power others might 
carry on the Empire’s work. As patriots, the ministers of the 
Emperor and their colleagues placed the good of the state 
above their personal opinion of the man, and it is perhaps 
here in the ability to use his eminent subordinates, to keep 
their loyalty despite their personal prejudices that Augustus 
showed the greatest administrative ability. He allowed him- 
self to be used, as it were, as a symbol for the solidarity of 
the state and by so doing was able to use for his own purposes 
the services of the ablest men in the realm. The private 
opinion of his close associates as to his essential mediocrity and 
the distance he- stood from the glorious character an Emperor 
of Rome should have, reverted in the long run to Augustus’ 
own advantage as everything did, and he gained by being the 
reverse of such figures as Caesar and Antony. He was a 
cautious, calculating man at a time when just such a tempera- 
ment was indispensable in a ruler. 
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It was n.ow' that the Roman state saw itself divested of 
its last remaining shreds of power. The opening wedge in the 
destruction of the Republic had been made hy Scipioj the 
African, who had placed himself above the law in the period 
of the Punic wars. The first step in breaking down an old 
order of civic integrity is always taken at a time when there 
is public unrest and the customs and procedure of established 
usage will not suffice to meet the needs of an emergency. 
Then demagogic utterance blinds the public to the facts of 
its own individual civic loss hy urging the immediate require- 
ments of the state and the well-being of the people as a 
whole. Carried along by its emotions, the public is led to 
encourage or, at any rate, forced to countenance the fine- 
sounding innovations. Thus the descendants of those Romans 
of Scipio’s time found that his exception to the Golden Age 
of Roman constitutional law had become the rule and that 
he had sounded the death knell of the Republican ideal. At 
the time, Scipio’s innovations had seemed sound and his course 
of action inevitable. Later, the barriers against a preponder- 
ance of any military power within the state fell, one after 
the other, under the attacks of generals becoming ever more 
powerful. 

In Rome the Senatorial power had long been weakening. 
Cassaris uncle Marius had challenged the election of one of 
the Senate's nominees and brought the xnatter before the 
popular assembly for judgment. The plebiscite won the cause 
for him, and the candidate was impeached. Thus a precedent 
was created, and Pompey and Caesar owed to the popular vote 
those military commands that opened to them the road to 
power. It was the people again who, in full possession of their 
sovereign rights, fixed the length of time of the command 
of these generals and voted the military budget, indispensable 
for the accomplishment of their missions. Two more attacks 
on the rights of the Senate and two more barriers against an 
individual military domination fell. 

Since the reform of Marius had opened the way for 
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farmers, laborers and the new poor of Italy to enter the army, 
it had undergone a profound transformation and become pro- 
fessional in character. Furthermore, the allegiance of the army 
was more and more to the individual general rather than to 
the state. The army had become a faithful instrument in the 
hands of the chiefs who knew how to exploit it, and it was 
on its way to the days when it would acclaim its choice for 
Emperor. In the last century of the Republic, the power of 
Rome was in the hands of its generals, and it was only the 
rivalry of military chiefs which retarded, as it made inevita- 
ble, the fall of the Republic and the ^'rule of one/^ 

Backed by the power of the army, Sulla had been Em- 
peror in all but name. His dream had been to found a mon- 
archy such as those he had seen ruling by divine right in his 
eastern campaigns, Sulla foresaw the end of the Republic, and 
when he gave up his dreams to retire to private life, he 
prophesied, After me, the deluge!"^ A monarchy at Sulla’s 
time might have spared Rome from the civil wars, but it is 
by just such inability to accelerate the process of change that 
human history unfolds its tragic stories. Sulla failed to estab- 
lish a monarchy because he counted too much on the only 
active force at Rome — the nobility; but the nobility was too 
corrupt in its public as in its private life to take the lead. 
And the Gracchi acting in the interests of the populace failed 
because they found the populace lacking in intelligence and 
morality. A power founded on military domination thus be- 
came inevitable, 

Caesar, the nephew of Marius, became the heir to the 
Gracchian and Sullan policies. His task had been the difficult 
one of enforcing a liberal policy devoted to the popular cause 
with the military strength without which he knew no domi- 
nation of the state was possible, "I come to deliver the world,” 
he said, ^"from the faction which oppresses What was 

that faction? It was the arrogant aristocracy in whose hands 
the Senate had become an instrument of oppression. Caesar 
was faced with the problem of harmonizing a democratic 
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platform with the necessity for a monarchy under n single 
ruler. He could have survived the Ides of March only by a 
ruthless proscription of all the minor rivals whose power a 
monarchy threatened. 

It was the necessity for a monarchy under a single su- 
preme head that Augustus inherited along with his legacy 
from Caesar. He succeeded in delaying the final test of 
strength against Antony by sharing the Republic with him 
until Cleopatra’s and Antony’s Alexandrian policy brought 
about the inevitable conflict at a time when he was strong 
enough to win, not only by arms, but by his successf ul policy 
of undermining Antony’s supporters in Antony’s own camp. 

As Csesar had eliminated Crassus and Pompey, so Octavian 
had triumphed over Lepidus and Antony to arrive finally at 
a point where Rome would accept centralized government 
under one head. Of all governments a ILepriblic is the one 
which calls for the greatest individual Integrity and a political 
"that is, social and civic sense of responsibility, from those 
who live under it. The more privileges it confers of individual 
liberty of thought and action, so much the more restraint, 
devotion to the state, intelligence and balanced judgment 
does it require of each citizen in return. A miserable people, 
living on donations from private citizens and state charities 
who make no use of their rights but to degrade them by their 
undirected behavior or to sell them to the highest bidder — 
these are, by the very squandering of their political suffrage, 
marching towards its inevitable loss- In restoring order Csesar 
had aimed to let men once more perform their usual round of 
activity, untroubled by civil dissensions and political prob- 
lems which were beyond their power to solve, yet remained 
within their province to consider. But Ctesar was hampered 
on one hand by the temporary authority of his power which 
required continual political manipulation aiad on^ the other 
by the vigorous republicanism of a powerful minority- — a 
minority which would not acquiesce in the necessity for aU 
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empire, and combated ajid conspired against it as it took 
shape in Caesar’s hands* 

The great majority, to whom the abolition of the debts 
was the most important function of a democratic platform, 
were disappointed in the fact that these debts were merely 
reduced by Csesar and not abolished. While those whom the 
reforms hurt less than they had expected realized that the 
dictator’s measures were temporary and that a continuance 
of his reign meant a complete reformation of the state. Rome, 
appointed by destiny to take first place among the: nations, 
must find a new formula of government to replace the worn- 
out constitution of the Republic. 

Csesar saw rightly but too late that his attempt to bring 
in a monarchy had been abortive. He had decided to main- 
tain the statics quo until a victory over the Parthians in the 
East would allow him to return once again to Rome and accept 
from the Roman Republic the form of monarchical govern- 
ment. He was not allowed to depart on tliat campaign. The 
word Republic had a glamor about it, but the daggers that 
murdered the dictator instead of saving the Republic really 
killed it. A monarchy had become a necessity to the world, 
and the danger before Actium was that it would be an Alex- 
andrian rather than a Roman one. 

After Actium Augustus appreciated the fact that it 
would be too hazardous to trust the state to control the 
populace when everywhere the government was paralyzed 
and confused. He was of the younger generation. He was a 
realist who used the degraded standards of the old Republic 
to their greatest advantage. He swayed the populace by all 
manner of propaganda, conciliating Antony as long as he 
could, though never hesitating to bribe his way into the 
heart of Antony’s supporters. At a time when integrity to 
the old ideals was at a low ebb, he was able through realism 
to conquer against the romantic figure of Cleopatra’s lover. 

From the moment that Augustus set out on his career, 
the attitude of Italy made him keenly aware that the Re- 
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publican past was far from being buried. A monarchy was 
necessary, but was it possible to convince the people of this 
fact? How could he succeed where the great Caesar and 
Antony had failed? What practical and convincing compro^ 
mise could be made with the truth? Augustus, as a great 
realist and a clever psychologist, took over the notion then 
of Prindpate (Princeps)^ a title created by Cicero to show 
the position occupied by Pompey in 52, in the Roman state. 
Thus Augustus, in bringing about a conciliation between the 
ancient traditions of senatorial aristocracy, the oligarchy and 
the new populace and in breaking away from the outer form 
of Cesar's and Antony's political system, succeeded in im- 
posing his personal rule under the modest guise of that inno- 
cent term Prindpate, Where Csesar had been haughty with 
the Senate, Augustus was humble. When the Senators had 
visited Cstsar in the Temple of Venus, bringing fresh proofs 
of their docility and the announcements of further honors 
that day bequeathed to him, the Divine Julius did not rise 
from his seat. Augustus, on the contrary, shunned pomp and 
declared himself the servant of the people, submissive to the 
will of the Senate. With the army at his back, he knew that 
u Senate disarmed could become the most useful instrument 
of domination. He lulled the Senate into a sense of its own 
power, restoring its former dignity while he himself, affecting 
humility, held the reigns of government. Nevertheless, he 
alone had entire control of that army which had conquered 
the world for him. He had learned the importance of con- 
cealing his strength in Rome. 

The citizens were gratified to see the laws amended for 
their general good and the power of the magistrate diminished. 
There was no protest at the growing centralization of power 
in Augustus’ hands; and he on his side could take the cynical 
view of his uncle Caesar that these people had never had liberty 
and did not deserve it, while the simple citizens declared 
that here was no war lord but a man who wished to bring 
peace and profitable commerce to Rome, replacing the eagles 
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of the battlefield with the banners of prosperity. "Extension 
of commerce, peace and prosperity rather than further exten- 
sion of the Empire — these were his political platform.” Caesar 
had achieved the purpose for which he had striven and lived 
— a new world, of which Augustus was to make Rome the 
head and heart. Plis triumph in Rome celebrated the victory 
of his modern realism over the romantic dreams that Antony 
and Cleopatra had had in Alexandria. 

Popular opinion urged upon Augustus the position and 
title which he had most coveted — consulship for life. Vith 
this power in his hands he arrived at his greatest moment in 
world affairs, for it left him sole arbiter of the fate of the 
Empire, Those statesmen who had followed Csesar and 
Antony knew this had to come. The constitution was not 
fashioned to stand the strain of a great Empire, The Frincipate 
is nothing but what Sulla, Csesar and Antony had fought 
for all their lives — a monarchy- Let the Romans deceive them- 
selves, but his successors would not. So that when the abor- 
tive revolution which had called Augustus back from the 
East was over, far-sighted men at Rome realized that the 
liberty of the old Republican days was now finally and 
irrevocably dead. 





CHAPTER XVI 


C LEOPATRA and Juba followed the unrolling of 
events in Rome with the deepest interest for the effect 
it might have on their fortunes. Cleopatra, particularly, heard 
of the events with the gravest concern because of the way 
her life and that of her brothers was involved with the Isiac 
movement, and the movements and acts of her hereditary 
enemy Herod, King of the Jews, to whom Augustus had 
paid so friendly a visit while in the East. 

There were many contradictions about happenings in 
Rome, which no one seemed willing or able to explain. Who 
were the organizers of the last revolt; how had it gained such 
headway? Why were Rufus and his fellow leaders executed 
on a charge so palpably trumped-up? Rufus had always 
deemed a loyal follower of Augustus, and there was a sus- 
picion that craftier minds than his had been at work to set 
the revolt going. Once the scapegoat had been taken into 
custody, the matter was apparently dropped; and the 
citizens, their tranquillity restored and their prosperity as- 
sured of continuing, seemed to give no further thought to it. 
Not so Cleopatra Selene, following closely the acts of Augus- 
tus and following just as^ closely what she thought might be 
his sinister motives and intentions as they affected her brother 
and the cult of Isis. ' ^ 

Augustus seemed to be inclining to the belief of Agrippa 
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and others of his advisers that the existence of the Isiac cult 
in Rome was a menace to his own safety. The religion of pity 
had been gaining great headway in Rome, not only among 
the proletariat, but among the aristocracy and in literary 
circles. Inevitably the more a religion is denounced and its 
adherents persecuted by a secular government, the stronger 
do its roots become. Even in the palace it had been hinted that 
the cult was found, probably started by the slaves left from 
the Ptolemy regime who still continued to worship their old 
gods. Augustus took drastic measures that seemed to indicate 
to Cleopatra Selene that he suspected the conspirators of the 
Rufus revolt had had the backing of the Isaic societies. 

A strict censorship prevailed at Rome; imagination about 
the inner workings of the state was no longer encouraged, 
if, indeed, it ever Lad been under Augustus’ rule. Fear seemed 
to strike men dumb as to the real course underlying the 
events that were now taking place in Rome. The citizens were 
again being dazzled by the splendor of games and public 
entertainments offered them by Augustus. While their eyes 
were ravished by the beautiful monuments raised at the com- 
mand of Agrippa and Augustus to their respective wives and 
sisters, the last democratic institutions quietly disappeared. 

It was apparent to Cleopatra Selene that Augustus him^ 
self did not subscribe to the public news that the authorities 
were ignorant from what quarter the conspirators of the 
latest revolt had sprung. Nor was he, she guessed, despite^ 
all surface Indications, content to let all the rioting and blood- 
shed pass as merely another demonstration of malcontents. 
The Council Board divulged to the public only what was 
deemed wise^ — anything which could have thrown light on 
events leading up to this revolution was quashed in the highly 
efficacious manner of despotic governments. It was politically 
expedient that the public should not know what part the cult 
of Isis had played in the conspiracy. Any inkling of its power 
would only make that power greater. 

Nor did the writers of the day dare express their know!- 
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edge Of intuition as to what was going on. The literati were 
a cowed and indigent body, anxious to avoid any dispute 
with authority, fawning upon the master of the state. Among 
the other classes dowries to daughters of impoverished pa- 
tricians, gifts enabling gentlemen’s sons to enter politics, were 
obligations that fastened men to Augustus’ side with '"hoops 
of steel,” Thus there was no opposition, nor even the criticism 
of the stifling of the Roman’s individual right to free assem- 
bly and free speech. 

Augustus had access to the secret police records as to 
what lay behind the agitation of the masses in Rome. There 
was also access at this moment to certain notes found among 
the papers of the mystic poet Virgil, recently dead, Augustus 
had been appointed executor of Virgil’s estate and manu- 
scripts, All his researches convinced him that the time had 
come for him to put an end to exalted rumors of a new 
Messiah and erase all traces of a saviour other than himself 
from the records and, if possible, from men’s minds. 

He turned his attention not only to the Isalc cult in 
Rome, but to the Sibylline books and the attendant collec- 
tion of oracles and prophecies. All the latter^ — about two 
thousand — were consigned to the flames. After secretly revis- 
ing the former, he placed them in a golden box under the 
pedestal of the Palatine Apollo, Thereby, the prophetic poem 
of Virgil, the Fourth Eclogue, which had foretold the birth of 
divine child, became an enigma forever. And the source of 
the enigma — the prophecy, which it had been intimated, had 
been invented in an Isiac chapel— became with the Emperor’s 
orders forever expunged from the records. Augustus had had 
enough of trials and tribulations due to prophetic children 
and divine saviours. He was determined there should be no 
more of them and thq old prophecies must be forgotten. 

Naturally this sterner attitude toward mysticism and 
mystic rites, secret societies and their activities caused Cleo- 
patra Selene in Mauretania considerable agitation, not only 
because of the support she had given the introduction of the 
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Alexandrine cult in North Africa and her dreams regarding 
it, but because of the equivocal position of Alexander Helios 
in the midst of the governmental sentiment against Isis. It 
seemed to her keen intelligence that the common-sense, prac- 
tical policies of Attgustus only served to drive deeper and 
intrench more strongly the desire of people everywhere in 
the Roman world for prophets and prophecies, for saviours 
to do their thinking for them and for a burning need for 
faith in a world devoted to the concrete. If Augustus per- 
sisted in his determination to root out such mystic tendencies, 
what would become of the youth who was known to have 
been born under the prophecies and hopes of the Isiac star? 

It had been the aspiration of Cleopatra the Great that 
her son Alexander Helios should one day occupy the throne 
of Judea. That ambition of hers had underlain all the deal- 
ings which she had had with Herod and brought about an 
undying hatred between their two houses. It was unfortunate 
for Alexander Helios; if at this time events should have 
focused attention upon him, son of Antony, the beloved 
and regretted leader among the Republicans, and son of 
Cleopatra, the new Isis. To devotees of Isis at Rome, this 
Ptolemy was the living symbol of that religion which to them 
was not only a faith but a way of life. To Herod he would 
always be a continual threat to his throne. And to Augustus, 
with the recent disturbances traced in his mind to their 
source in the Isiac societies, Alexander Helios could not be 
entirely overlooked in his resolve to drive out the faith and 
longing among certain Romans for prophetic fulfillment.^’-^ 

Following his radiant and prophetic birth and the re- 
uniting of his mother and father, Antony-Dionysus and 
Cleopatra-Isis, Alexander Helios had been crowned at the 
age of seven and named King of Kings. With the fall of 
Alexandria he had followed in the dust behind the chariot 
of the conqueror. Then he, with his sister and brother, had 
entered the Imperial palace to begin a new life and share the 
lot of the other princes there. As an inmate of the house of 
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the C^sars, Alexander Helios received the homage due to the 
step-son of Octavia and ward of the Emperor. With his sister, 
brother and cousins, as well as his half-sisters, brothers and 
friends, he had become a familiar figure at the games of 
Rome. He was to be found in the Campus Martius, exercising 
along with the other patrician youth of his own age or seen 
driving along the Appian Way behind a four-in-hand, as 
befitted a prince. Like all the Ptolemies, he showed the pre- 
cocious strain of his heritage, and his early training for king- 
ship had served to bring to the fore his capacity for letters. 

Alexander Helios grew into a handsome youth, and on 
the threshold of manhood was a debutant with the other 
young men of his age for the toga with the purple hem. When 
his sister left Rome, Alexander Helios stayed behind in the 
palace to continue his studies. 

The twins had been bound together by more than the 
usual ties of brother and sister, even of twins. There was the 
divine prophecy which attended their birth, the glorious 
future they seemed destined to share as children of the royal 
and divine couple, and then — the sudden eclipse of their 
glorious hopes, orphans by the double suicide of their parents, 
and sharing the same humiliation in the triumphal procession 
of Octavian, the conqueror. In a strange and hostile land, 
they had depended on each other for the love and understand- 
ing their parents would have given them. And according to 
the ancient tradition which had prevailed in Egypt for so 
many centuries, they might have been brother-husband, 
sister-wife, had their fortunes flowed otherwise. Though on 
the surface they had shared the palace life and the upbringing 
and education that was, according to the designs of Octavia 
and her brother, to transform them into loyal Romans, 
secretly they would confide in each other their youthful mis- 
givings and hopes for the future. Only on each other could 
they depend for the profoundest sympathy. 

When Cleopatra Selene left Rome for her new kingdom 
in North Africa she had been gravely concerned about the 
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future of her twin brother. It was their first parting after a 
life in which they had gone through much together — triumph 
as well as degradation. The last thing upon which Cleopatra 
Selene had fixed her gaze as she sailed away to her kingdom 
had been her brother’s face. 

She had confided her vague fears to her stepmother and 
to her older half-brother Julius Antonius, so that before she 
left Rome Augustus had accorded her a last favor — that he 
would guard carefully the lives and welfare of her two 
brothers. While Alexander Helios and their younger brother 
remained at the Imperial palace, Cleopatra Selene in Maure- 
tania felt herself under the necessity of displaying a certain 
gratitude in exchange for their security, almost as if the 
Ptolemy princes were — in Rome — the pledges of the good 
faith of the Queen of Mauretania. 

At the beginning of their separation, Cleopatra Selene 
through a constant exchange of letters with all the members 
of the Imperial family was reassured that her brothers were 
in e^ry way treated as princes and accorded all the privileges 
that befitted that rank. 

In Mauretania there was a constant shift of scene. One 
event crowded out another. Cleopatra’s life was becoming so 
rich in achievement that her life in Rome gradually receded 
into the background of her mind. Ships constantly arrived, 
bringing artisans from Greece and Alexandria, while more 
and more treasure poured in from the East to adorn the new 
capital. But with all her local preoccupations, the close rela- 
tionship between her and her brother was never allowed to 
languish. 

It was in 23, only a few years after her departure from 
Rome, that the vague premonitions which had been in her 
mind about Alexander Helios took a more tangible form* 
It was then that she had received the news that Nicolas of 
Damascus had been named tutor to the Ptolemy princes.^’’^ 
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Nicolas, as Cleopatra knew, was friend and officer of Herod 
the Great, and there seemed something sinister to her in the 
linking of the Ptolemy princes with that name. Did the hand 
of Herod3 who had conspired against her mother and father, 
reach out as far as Rome? Was he protecting himself against 
a possible claimant to his kingdom by establishing his own 
councilor as tutor to an imaginary rival? 

Cleopatra Selene remembered that Antyllus, son of 
Antony and Fulvia, had been betrayed by his tutor Theo- 
dorus, and that C^esarion had been lured back to his death in 
Alexandria by his preceptor Rhodon. Was yet another brother 
to be betrayed by his mentor? She knew that her mother 
would never have confided her children to the care of Nicolas 
of Damascus, friend of her bitterest enemy and one who 
believed that his own kingdom was threatened by her off- 
spring. 

Nicolas of Damascus had come to Rome with the sons 
of Herod, and it oppressed her to think that her brothers 
were under the guidance of this man and in proximity to the 
Herodian princes. However, she found no other basis on which 
to ground her fears, and — as Juba pointed out — what could 
possibly happen to the boys since they lived in the palace and 
were part of the Imperial family? Yet after the sudden 
and mysterious death of Marcellus, it no longer seemed that 
poison or the thrust of a dagger could be avoided if it were 
destined, even in the palace of the Emperor himself. 

Herod's emissary at the palace was a most enigmatic 
character. It was difficult to fathom his motives, to divine 
what he was likely to do. He was already well-known to both 
Cleopatra and Juba as well as in Rome through his fame as 
one of the most brilliant scholars of the day. He had taken 
up his residence at the court of Judea when Herod, in his 
maturer years, discovered in himself a taste for philosophy. 
It was natural that Cleopatra Selene should now take a great 
interest in the character and career of the man who was not 
only guardian of her brother's character, morals and — 
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raembcring her other brothers’ tutors — ^possibly life, but also 
a trusted adviser of the Ptolemy’s bitter foe. 

Between Nicolas of Damascus and his patron, Herodi 
there was the attraction of opposites: one was shrewd, un- 
scrupulous, violent; the other quiet, clever, a scholar and ur- 
bane. The sedentary was fascinated by the man of action to 
whom he had taught Greek philosophy, rhetoric and history. 
Plerod was a pagan at heart, not a Jew; in fact, it was thought 
that he even hated Judaism. It was quite fitting in his Graeco- 
Roman court, where the most important functions of state 
were entrusted to Greeks, that Herod should have attached to 
himself the Greek philosopher who led him and his children 
along Aristotelian path. Yet Herod’s friendship was 
known to be a dangerous thing, conferring favors upon a 
man one day and ordering his execution the next; and 
Nicolas found himself under the necessity of bowing himself 
into the audience chambers of the Emperor and Roman courts 
of Justice, obliged to step forward to explain away some 
cloudy act of his patron. 

Nicolas had needed all the persuasion of his rhetoric 
to overcome the prejudice at Rome against Herod for the 
manner in which his wife Mariamne had met her death. That 
tragedy had begun in the spring of 30 when Herod, leaving 
for the West to visit his new patron Octavian, had placed his 
wife in the care of his brother-in-law Joseph. Joseph’s orders 
had been if Herod died, Mariamne should be put to death 
also. She had lived on for years in Herod’s palace under this 
menace. When Herod returned from the West with the good 
graces of Augustus and the security of his throne assured, he 
found hostilities had broken out between Mariamne and his 
sister Salome. Salome accused Mariamne of wanting to poison 
Herod and of committing adultery with Joseph, and finally 
realized the desire which obsessed her — the death of Mariamne 
and the extermination of the whole Hasmonean house. 

Cleopatra and Antony were not there to curb Herod, 
and his jealous doubts and the constant urging of his sister 
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eventually did their work. The royal murder had profoundly 
shocked Rome and somewhat shaken Augustus' friendship. 
Rome had been filled with rumors and gruesome details — of 
sumptuous banquets where Herod commanded the dead queen 
to appear; of Herod, driven almost to madness at having 
killed what was dearest to him, hunting by day and night, 
in orgy after orgy, to forget Mariamne. 

It was not an easy task for Nicolas of Damascus to 
eradicate the memory of such things from the minds of the 
Roman nobles. Nor was it any easier to soften the reaction 
to the executions which followed — of Herod's mother-in-law, 
of Salome’s new husband and of others. But Nicolas of 
Damascus was a subtle logician and succeeded in tempering 
Herod's ill-fame to the point that Augustus could several 
years later pay Herod a friendly visit on his trip to the East. 

Cleopatra Selene’s trepidation that her brother should 
be under the direct care of Herod’s friend and envoy was 
somewhat allayed as the years went on and she received no 
disquieting news from Alexander Helios or from those about 
him. But with the death of Marcellus and particularly with 
the uprisings in Rome and the suppression of the Isaic cults 
in the capital, her fears for the safety of her brother mounted 
again. With Egypt in its death throes, the Alexandrine 
hierarchy had had time to reflect upon the brilliant past, 
their drab present and seemingly hopeless future. No one 
thought that Alexander Helios had dynastic ambitions, yet 
even the mention of his name in such troublous times was 
enough to endanger his safety. The Sibylline and Isiac 
prophecies had all been consigned to limbo by Augustus: 
Only the divine child remained and his position might very 
well be considered equivocal. 

It was in the year 17 that rumors of Herod’s impending 
arrival in Rome filled Cleopatra Selene with the deepest ap- 
prehension. Bearing gifts, lavish as ever, whether his patron 
ware Cassar, Antony or Augustus, he came to repay the Em- 
peror's visit and to renew the friendship he had formed in 
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40 when he had come to seek the support of Antony and a 
crown — at least, these were his ostensible motives. But to 
Cleopatra Selene it seemed as somehow, an ominoris shadow 
had fallen across the path of Alexander Helios. Herod had 
grown powerful and his throne was secure, but his behavior 
in the past had been so erratic and vicious that beholding the 
son. of his ancient rival face to face in Rome, it was impos- 
sible to tell what dark passion might be stirred in him. An 
upstart king, Cleopatra the Great had called him. His am- 
bition was to outshine in largess those of truly royal birth, 
and in letters to emulate the Ptolemies, whose favorite discus- 
sions were philosophy and sciences. And he was to remain a 
king for many years after she, who had called him an upstart, 
was dead^ 

Herod found himself in his element at Rome, where each 
man lived as he pleased, libertine or stoic. With shocking 
cynicism he violated the most sacred precepts of the Jewish 
code. Yet the intelligent rigorists recognized that the high 
credit of Herod was useful to them. Herod had taken up the 
position of the defender of the law and the race, so that any 
liberties he allowed himself were not to be too strictly ex- 
amined or criticized. 

Cleopatra Selene was well aware that her mother had 
had three major personal enemies: Augustus, whom she had 
first seen walking out of her mother^s apartments at the palace 
in Alexandria; Octavia, who had tried to be a mother to her 
in Rome; and the third whose power she had not yet tested, 
Herod, an Oriental tyrant. She knew too that an Oriental 
never forgets insults, imaginary or real, and that like a 
panther, one could never be sure when or where he would 
spring. At Rome his animal magnetism, which operated 
equally upon men and women, helped him to charm the new 
Emperor of the world, as well as the young men of the Im- 
perial household, all of whom he now met for the first time — 
Antonius, Drusus, Tiberius and the Ptolemy princes* 
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"Wliat would the Arab king feel if in the palace he noted 
signs of aflfection on the part of the aging Augustus for 
Alexander Helios? What flames of hatred might stir in his 
breast at the sight of the eldest living son of his old enemy — 
an enemy whose very life he had plotted against, and had 
only at the last minute been dissuaded from taking? Would 
it occur to Herod that Augustus might one day find it ex- 
pedient to crown the boy King of Egypt, just as he had 
crowned his sister Queen of Mauretania? 

The ambitious Arab king resembled Augustus in that 
neither could brook a rival- With the exception of Juba, 
whose marriage to Cleopatra Selene joined him to the royal 
family itself, no king had risen so high in Imperial favor as 
Herod or received so much in gifts. 

Nicolas of Damascus knew of Herod’s dream of a 
double crown, Judea and Egypt, and of his fears that con- 
trary fortune might lay him low. By his fallacious reasonitig 
Nicolas had more than once won over the Emperor, being 
most convincing when the interests of his patron made it 
imperative that evil seem to be good. His post as tutor to the 
Ptolemy princes had allowed him access to their apartments 
at all hours^ and his charm had long ago won their confidence 
as well as that of Augustus. 

Though Egypt itself might be in its death throes, the 
fear of Egypt was not yet dead. Antony had challenged Rome 
from there as a king. Caesar in his struggles with Pompey 
had thought to make it his headquarters. Gallus, sent by 
Augustus, had had his head turned by Egypt. Disturbances at 
Rome might bring forth a new leader with aspirations in the 
East. What better instrument could he have than a Ptolemy 
prince firmly established on the Egyptian throne? But Augus- 
tus could well recognise the wisdom of an .observation that 
in perpetuating the line of Alexander Helios and his brother, 
he was perpetuating the line of Egyptian kings. Antyllus and 
Cxsarion had disappeared for the safety of his throne. Would 
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it be wise to let the other sons of Antony live as a potential 
threat to the unity of the Empire he would one day leave to 
his descendants? 

Cleopatra Selene was all too keenly aware of the con- 
flicting currents in which the fate of her twin brother was 
involved- The conspiracies, the Isaic disturbances, the fact 
that ill Rome he was the living symbol of a forbidden faith 
put him in danger not only from the fears of Augustus, but 
as a possible victim, innocent though he be, of the maniacal 
fury to which ambition drove Herod. To Augustus, societies 
like the Isiac orders which, according to his view, stirred up 
sedition — anything in fact that threatened the solidarity of 
the state was treason, and on that charge any one, be he even 
a prince in the royal household, had to fall. 

Although direct evidence is not available, the fact remains 
that when Herod and his suite left Rome, the Ptolemy princes 
disappeared from history* Cleopatra Selene would never hear 
from Alexander Helios nor from Ptolemy Philadelphus again. 
The fears which had assailed her upon the appointment of 
Nicolas of Damascus as their tutor had been justihed. The 
sinister threads of destiny that linked the three houses of 
Ptolemy, Herod and Cxsar had drawn them into another 
tragedy. 

Love for that twin brother and the little Ptolemy, dying 
so far away from her, alone, with their last hours obscured 
in mystery, haunted her. She was never able to receive a 
satisfactory explanation from Rome. Nor, with her native 
shrewdness, did she dare question too openly nor too closely 
into the underground activities of kings. Only too well could 
she guess the fate of her innocent brothers. 

So the last sons of the great Cleopatra went to their 
doom. Now remained only her daughter to carry on the 
Ptolemy line. In Mauretania she performed alone the last 
rites to Alexander Helios, and alone mourned the death of 
those prophetic hopes that had centered around him. Mystery 
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had vishered this Saviour into life; martyrdom attended his 
leave-taking* 

In Mauretania a medal was issued bearing the emblems 
of the Sun and the Moon — Cleopatra Selene and Alexander 
Helios/^^ It was an apotheosis. This much Cleopatra Selene 
could do in memory of her beloved twin and brother. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


T he deatli of her brothers broke the most powerful link 
binding Cleopatra Selene to Rome. There came to her at 
this time the full realization that she alone represented the 
Ptolemies on earth and that it could be through her alone 
that the glory of her house would be perpetuated. In Egypt 
a queen was supreme even above the King and her mother 
had held powers unheard of in her day. Dead^ the Queen of 
Egypt influenced the world and the Palatine Hill more 
strongly than alive, Cleopatra Selene had carried that in- 
fluence from Alexandria into the very palace of the Cassars, 
waking rebellion in the household there, stirring in her com- 
panions strange desires and delusions of grandeur which 
would be their eventual undoing.^^^ 

The court of Alexandria had maintained a tradition of 
high culture, and in North Africa Cleopatra Selene imitated 
her mother’s capital in its serious as well as frivolous aspects, 
In Rome, this Alexandrianism had so "inveigled the Romans 
that no man could contain himself, all was turned to delight 
and pleasure.’’ Cleopatra the Great, dressed as a servant, 
had walked the streets at night with Antony, like any com- 
moner, and noted the qualities of people. Julia hung garlands 
on statues, at night, in the Forum. The Saturnalia, a ritual 
inherited from the primitive tribes, developed into lavish ban- 
quets with every sort of entertainment supplied by slaves. 
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Dancers, musicians, mimes, and all tlie talents that can divert 
man and give release to his exuberant spirits, tended to soften 
the tone of Roman morality. There were still women in 
Rome, however, whose pride it was to live for their husbands 
and children; and men who believed iii honorable conduct 
whether in private life or in the Forum. But an Octavia did 
not inspire poets or satirists, while the situation in Rome 
which did inspire them called for drastic corrective measures. 
Thou^ Octavia might furnish the ideal model for women 
and mothers to follow, severe steps were necessary to make 
them curb their excesses. The Lex Szcmphcaria obliged the 
rich to curtail their extravagances and proscribed jewels, ban- 
quets, rich garments, shows, and the building of pleasure 
houses. 

Though in Rome it was the pleasure of an Empress to 
live like a simple burgher’s wife, such was not the way of 
the Queens of Egypt. Cleopatra Selene spared no ii^genuity 
or expense to dazzle the eyes of visiting Romans with the 
ever-growing splendor of her capital. And if, on the pages 
of history, the years of the reign of Cleopatra and Juba left 
very little mark, it was not because their feign was lacking 
in richness and culture^ but because war, rapine, murder 
were remarkably absent. 

If the . Mmister of the Exchequer at Caesarea had re- 
moved the seal of privacy, as Augustus had done at Rome# 
to reveal to the gaze of public curiosity the life of the Queen, 
— ‘what friends she cultivated, the pleasure she permitted 
herself, how much she expended on dress, — ^what a contrast 
it would have presented to that of the Empress! The thrifty 
Livia was the ideal of womanly restraint, — an ideal quite dif- 
ferent from that maintained at Caesarea. Cleopatra Selene 
merged her personality with that of her mother and exercised 
her will to perpetuate the glories and extravagances of the 
Ptolemies. In Rome, Augustus brought down into the Forum 
the Empress'^s frugal household account book as a matter of 
state business to support bis argument for the passage of a 
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law. In North Africa, Cleopatra Selene swept her, husband 
along with her into the fulfillment of her dreams of Alex- 
andrine splendor* Under African skies, the "damned** charm 
of the Ptolemies was at work again, and Juba succumbed to 
Cleopatra Selene and her indomitable will, as Antony had 
to her mother before her.^^® 

The very name of Cleopatra cast a spell over men’s 
minds, recalling the woman who had charmed the two great- 
est men of her time* Such things are in themselves a recom- 
mendation to love, and to the kind of love which delights 
most in bending itself to the other's will Juba denied his 
Queen nothing. Cleopatra Selene had inherited from her 
mother that adaptability which would allow her to combine 
the dignity of a queen with the abandon of a courtesan. If 
her husband loved the chase, she was an Amazon. Did he 
wish to wile the hour away, she would play at hazards. Stimu- 
lating or languishing, she was ready to suit his every mood. 

Juba was proud to have as wife a daughter of the 
Ptolemies, and incidentally the title of step-son to Octavia — 
a notable distinction in the Roman world. He did not object 
to bowing before the stronger character of his wife,* nor to 
allowing her to exercise dominion over her subjects while he 
busied himself more particularly with the pursuits of scholar- 
ship. 

In 10 B.c. Cleopatra Selene was the embodiment of 
queenly p^wer. She was the last figure to symbolize Alex- 
andrine ' beauty ill the Roman world, and the first queen in 
the great Empire to have her own coinage.^^^ She was born 
at the very moment when the power of women was in the 
ascendancy, and she refused to accept the insignificant position 
assigned to allies of Rome, Like her mother, she wished to 
assume a role in life calling for the audacity of a Caesar, the 
cleverness of a Mithridates, and the arts of Aspasia. She 
wished to reign, not merely to have the title. 

What were the elements that went to make up the 
elusive character of the young Queen? Under the mantle of 
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eastern lavisliness she possessed a ruggedness of character 
which may be accounted for in her Macedonian Greek an- 
cestry. On her father’s side, she inherited the shrewdness of 
the Romans. She had a strain of her mother’s invincible spirit 
and like all the Ptolemies she knew values blindly, by touch 
and intuition. Corrupt as they may have been, there is a 
glorious halo about the Ptolemy line as patrons of all the 
arts, including the art of living. 

In the long line of tlie Lagidac, there was a ruthlessness 
in pursuing ends that sanctified any means, including the 
poisoning or assassination of mother, wife or sister. The curi- 
osity of the Ptolemies often led them far afield from those 
virtues and philosophies expounded by the wise men in the 
museum. As they chose to be inimitable, their manners 
showed all the vices as well as the refinements of human 
behavior. 

The annalists at Rome were not over “preoccupied with 
what went on in North Africa, and the writers of pane- 
gyrics were concerned only with the Emperor; nevertheless, 
Cleopatra’s elevation to a throne, the city she built, the purely 
Greek atmosphere and Egyptian emphasis of this living deity, 
give one a key to her character and to her growing opinion 
of herself and her line at this time. Her arrogance and pride 
of race were well demonstrated by her coinage. Alone upon 
the coin of her realm, she would give final testimony to her 
unique power and position in the Empire. 

Antony, the invincible warrior, had allowed for the 
first time in history, the eifigy of a woman to appear on the 
coinage of the Roman world.^^^ Fulvia, Octavia, and 0160“ 
patra on his coinage give evidence that he was willing to 
acknowledge joint rule with a woman. His daughter went a 
step further, assuming a prerogative which Augustus had 
reserved for himself when he claimed the sole right to issue 
gold and silver money, leaving to the Senate the power of 
issuing only bronze pieces. Though any transgression of 
power even by the greatest of ruling kings brought Instant 
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reproof, and Herod himself was an abject slave before the 
Emperor, the Queen of Mauretania achieved her will here 
without groveling. 

In her mind, the grant of the universe itself would not 
have been a favor for a Ptolemy princess. After the death of 
her brothers she seemed to forget that as a queen of a Roman 
ally, she owed flattering allegiance to Rome. Actually she 
forgot nothing. She knew that she was a queen by right and 
only incidentally by the favor of Rome. She showed no more 
gratitude to Augustus for her kingdom than did any of the 
princes of the Imperial Court for the honors and benefits they 
received at his hands. 

Nothing had been left to chance. The Senate might still 
have possession of Numidia, but Augustus’ ward held the 
greater part of Roman North Africa. Whatever happened, 
here in his empire-building was a kingdom which he cotild 
use as a point of departure for fresh conquests. Why then 
should one expect to find her particularly grateful when she 
was building for him? No dulcet words or charming letters 
were needed to explain to Augustus that the greater her 
glory, the greater the glory reflected upon him. 

So, in having her image stamped alone on the coins of 
her realm, Cleopatra Selene knew that she was only per- 
petuating the idea of grandeur which was associated with her 
ancestors. She was not only sure of herself; she knew how to 
handle Augustus. She knew, too, that in Rome she had left 
behind her those half-brothers and sisters — Julia, the Em- 
peror*s daughter, her stepmother Octavla, even Livia — as 
ministers in safeguarding her interests if need should arise in 
spite of Roman logic or their own common sense. 

The coins of Cleopatra Selene themselves told, as they 
pictured her changing face, the story of her growth from an 
immature girl to a splendid queen. The wistful face of the 
bride o£the year 25 entering her strange, unknown kingdom 
for the first time gives way to a profile of almost repellent 
beauty — a queen by divine right ... or a pitiless goddess. True 
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the portrait was conventionalized, but the convention was 
the one which she herself wished to present to her subjects. 
The coins told who was the true sovereign of Mauretania. 
Coiffed like the Queens of the Lagid£e> her effigy heralded the 
return of a Ptolemy to a throne and seemed to show that the 
territory the young couple ruled over was composed of two 
states more or less Independent of each other and two capitals, 
— Volubilis on the border of Mauretania, and Cicsarea where 
Cleopatra held sway*^^^ 

Many of her images on the coins recalled her native land 
and bore witness to her devotion to the Egyptian cults. She 
was shown coiffed with the elephant head which her mother 
and other Egyptian Queens had adopted. Occasionally she 
affected the plumage of the Numidian guinea fowl, and even 
permitted the Roman engravers to arrange her hair in the 
fashion of the Roman Empress. These were concessions to 
local tradition or foreign policy. When she followed her own 
inclination, she chose the head-dress of the Queens of the 
Lagidae. 

In imitation of her lost Egypt she used on her coins the 
Isis symbols, a disk surmounted by two plumes, placed 
against two cows’ horns tipped with a crescent; the 
sacred cow, bearing on Its back the divine attributes; the ox 
with the symbol of Isis on his head; and the sistrum/^^ When 
the Isiac cult was established in the capital as her own, the 
"^'rattle of Pharos,” which in the hands of the goddess ^'gave 
forth shrill and clear sounds” would astonish the Berbers. 

As the coins that bore her head alone showed the chang- 
ing life of the Queen, so those upon which she appeared 
jointly with Juba II portrayed their life together. Here, upon 
her brow, the diadem, the insignia of royalty, and her in- 
scription in Greek, there Juba’s in Latin, Thus the amenities 
of allegiance to Rome were maintained, and Juba’s kindly, 
conciliating character is shown by his concession to his patron 
Augustus in the Latin inscription, at the same time giving 
his wife full rein to assume the character that pleased her* 
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Like the other Ptolemies with their Greek heritage, his queen 
developed through doubt, speculations and all the sacred 
and profane sciences her daemon to create and dominate. And 
Juba admired her royal audacity. 

Meanwhile, surprising news had come from Rome: the 
Emperor’s adoption of the children of Agrippa and Julia. 
The death of Marcellus, then the conspiracy had revived Re- 
publican hopes, but the adoption of the royal children dealt 
a final blow to Republican ambitions. Neither Juba nor Cleo- 
patra were aware that the Emperor had been cherishing this 
project. Their correspondents from Rome sent them details 
of the ceremony of adoption: the Prsetor, roused from sleep 
by the clatter of a breathless messenger from the palace, 
hastened with him to the atrium, followed by the public 
weighers and their scales and the scribes — there to find the 
Emperor, Agrippa and his two sons awaiting the ceremony. 

Republican hopes had always been nourished by the deli- 
cate health of the Emperor. True, he had recovered from 
those abscesses of the liver after the Cantabrian campaign, 
but his opponents did not lose hope. In the beginning of the 
spring he had been troubled with an enlarged diaphragm. 
Soon none could deny that there was something decidedly 
wrong with his left hip, thigh and leg. At times he limped 
slightly.* Was not this the obvious sign of coming paralysis? 
So fragile was his health that death always seemed to be lurk- 
ing behind him. When it was necessary to put his name to a 
legal paper. Senators observed his extreme sensitiveness to cold. 
The forefinger of his right hand was so weak, numb and 
shrunken, he was barely able to use it, even with the aid of a 
finger staff of horn. Nor could he bear exposure to the sun. 

Spies close to the court reported that it was impossible 
that a man with so many ills could long survive. With every 
twinge of pain optimistic Republicans dreamed they saw the 
flag of the Republic flying again. It was encouraging, too, 
that the dangerous disorders occurred every year at definite 
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times, just before devout citizens were showering the Em- 
peror with good wishes and gifts for his birthday. 

Augustus was more clever than his optimistic opponents. 
He continued to ail, and created about him an atmosphere of 
anxiety and solicitude as well as of hope. And he continued 
to outlive both friends and enemies. The latter he had dis- 
armed. How credulous they had been 'to believe him when he 
had refused the title of tribune for life, accepting only 
porarily^' the powers the ojBSce conferred. At first, he had 
asked the people to ratify his claims each five years, then the 
period was extended to ten. The Republicans were powerless, 
and they could only wait for him to blunder or die. But 
Augustus insisted that he longed to return to private life, 
and he appeared always to consult the Romans in regard to 
their government. He affected to disdain power, and declared 
himself ready to lay it down at the first sign of displeasure. 
The Republican chances dwindled as the affection the multi- 
tude bore him increased. All that was left them was the pic- 
ture of an Augustus dying at Rome without an heir, face to 
face with the usurped power he must relinquish. 

Now the adoption of the children, four years after the 
death of Marcellus, showed that the powers he had usurped 
Would descend to none other but a member of his own house. 
If there were those who called for a new saviour, it ^ould be 
Augustus himself who appointed and supplied him. 

Julia's friends naturally exulted in the adoption, and 
Julia herself, whatever her feelings for Agrippa at this time, 
was bound to rejoice in the unalloyed happiness of her be- 
loved father. His life underwent a marked change with the 
coming of his grandchildren. His large family inspired him 
with confidence. Those who had known him in the old days 
could hardly credit the affection he lavished upon his adopted 
sons. As for Tiberius, no one dreamt that beneath Livia's 
beautiful and inscrutable face she still nursed the indomi- 
table aim to make her son heir to the Empire. Like her hus- 
band, Livia had an extraordinary capacity for patience, and 
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she was determined to be not only an empress, but more — a 
mother of emperors. And she knew, as all Rome knew, 
Augustus alone excepted, that Julia had taken a lover. She 
knew, though, how to await the proper hour for her venge- 
ance. 

Shortly after the adoption the Roman world learned 
that a fire had destroyed the Julius Basilica and that the Em- 
peror had undertaken to rebuild it in the name of his grand- 
sons, Lucius and Caius. Did he have in mind that he might 
thus replace with his own line the great and glorious Julius 
Cxsar to whom he owed his prodigious fortune? 

Though some thought the adoption an error and though 
the Republicans regarded it as a severe blow, to Cleopatra 
Selene, who was of the same house, it seemed natural enough 
that Augustus, having shed so much blood to build his po- 
litical edifice, would want to insure its continuity forever, 
not only with one but with two adopted sons. 

In North Africa Cleopatra and Juba were not slow to 
give the outward sign that flatters royalty. It had long been 
in Juba’s mind that the name of their capital, lol, should give 
way to Caesarea, and now the change was declared official, 
Juba was the first king to name a city in honor of his patron 
and illustrious friend Augustus C^sar, and Augustus was no 
doubt pleased by this mark of honor on the part of the 
Mauretanian monarchs. 

The name of lol fell into disuse from the day that the 
sovereigns of Mauretania made a tour of Cxsarea the New, 
accompanied by their suite — guards, officials, native aristoc- 
racy and notables of the kingdom and the legions. The city 
that Cleopatra reviewed was like a miniature of her beloved 
Alexandria. Both she and Juba felt that with all fairness even 
the most exacting patron could take pride in this city. What- 
ever Juba’s intention in calling it Caesarea, Cleopatra Selene 
looked upon it as a city named in honor of the divine Julius, 
who had raised her mother to the throne and thus to the rank 
of the gods. So it was that in the name of Cicsarea Cleopatra 
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miglit salute the sun which had set, and Juba the sun which 
had risen. 

During a time that saw the decline of the majesty of 
kings, here in C'^sarea Cleopatra reproduced, though on a 
smaller scale, the grandeur and richness that usually marks 
the capital of only a great empire. Like her mother she was 
determined to revive the fires of the Muses; and her husband, 
the facile writer, saw himself glorified in a new Alexandria. 
Caesarea became a center of learning where debates took 
place in the Iseum, where philosophers communicated their 
speculations, grammarians their opinions and poets their 
verses under the patronage of Isis. Scholars, court poets, mu- 
sicians, actors and mimes ... all the arts were represented at 
that court. Tlie theater flourished, that art so favored by 
Cleopatra’s grandfather Aulates, who himself was no mean 
performer on the flute. Under the influence of these Hellen- 
istic monarchs the Greek classics found their way into North- 
ern Africa, and Euripides, Sophocles, -^schylus, and a whole 
repertory of the best Greek plays were given for their sub- 
jects.^^^ After any one of which a group of friends reclining 
at table, an idle crowd, were ready to follow their King’s 
lead when he twitted that "devoted artichoke-devourer” 
Leonteus, his favorite tragedian, for perverting his genius by 
self-indulgence before the “well filled dishes that had de- 
stroyed his voice.” As a gathering it might not have 
matched the brilliance of those in Alexandria when scholars 
of the Museum and courtiers discoursed on matters of art 
and literature, but the subjects and tone of these conversa- 
tions were not without distinction. That world composed of 
amateurs, eager for anything new — z flower, a poem, a song 
or a statue — paid homage to the man who was one of the 
first to introduce Greek arts and letters to Roman society.^^® 
The gilded youth and Novus\ Homo dabbled in the arts 
in that period of great literary activity; savants and igno- 
ramuses with the same zeal wrote poems, and even fashion- 
able folk had a smattering of learned conversation. C. Asinius 
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PolHo had launched the fashion of public lectures in order 
to assure young writers a hearing. It was at one of these 
recitationes publicce that Ovid made his bow to Rome. 
Augustus, following Pollio^s example, had opened a lecture 
hall in the Temple of Apollo. The practice spread rapidly 
through the provinces, so slavishly following the fashions in 
Rome. Juba, forming a book-loving public in Csesarea, was 
incited to give the young talent of their kingdom its chance, 
to versify moods and loves, and to declaim them before 
Mauretanian audiences. Thus befriending literary men, did 
Juba, like the Emperor Trajan at a public lecture of Pliny, 
ever send his freedman to the edge of the platform to warn 
the speaker by a tug at his toga that he must lower his voice, 
remember that he was but a man and had a delicate throat! 
Did Juba ever give a public recital of his works? Or, lilce 
Horace, did he deem the platform more seemly for needy 
poets, or the Novtis Homo thirsty for applause? Contagion 
is a mighty force which sweeps man from his principles. And 
his treatise on "Meters’’ or his "Art of Writing” — a short 
cut to royal roads of learning, the public of that day too, 
so it seems, was seeking. 

At every step the young Queen found familiar figures 
recalling the beauty and life she had known in the palace of 
her ancestors, and she offered handsome inducements, we may 
be sure, to bring to Caesarea men who would add to the Il- 
lusion of a second Alexandria.^^^ 

The temples, the buildings, the fetes of the miniature 
Alexandria were a constant drain on the treasury. But Nu- 
midia and Mauretania were lands of plenty, and it was com- 
mon to indicate a man of great wealth by saying "that he 
had in his barn all the wheat harvested in Africa.” In his 
library in Caesarea, Juba dreamed of the conquest of this 
land, whose wealth was hut half revealed. All the natural 
resources must be tapped if they were to achieve the goal 
they had set themselves, or rather the goal which Cleopatra 
Selene had set before them. Still, though he may have 
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dreamed of conquest, a scholar such as Juba was more con- 
cerned with cultivating the flowers of the intellectp He would 
have been well content with the apparent riches of his coun- 
try if his queen had not been a daughter of the Ptolemies 
and his patron a Roman. True, the Carthaginians and his 
own ancestors, the Numidian kings, had already developed 
farming on a vast and profitable scale. A procurator of 
Augustus had sent him one day four hundred kernels which 
had sprouted from one ear of corn, and this in spite of the 
fact that the methods employed were primitive and that it 
was not unusual to see a plow drawn by a team composed 
of one donkey and one woman. 

The Romans introduced a greater efficiency. To irrigate 
the hitherto neglected lands to the south, Roman engineers 
had collected the mineral-water sources and raised dams in 
the valleys to regulate torrents and put irrigation canals in 
the plains. They dug wells and cisterns, too, in the scattered 
villas beyond the capital and built aqueducts to water the 
cities. The Aqueduct of Caesarea was, of course, the greatest 
engineering feat undertaken during this reign — an admirable 
yet not entirely disinterested enterprise on the part of the 
Romans. Rome was keenly aware that zoo,ooo of its citizens 
consumed one million bushels of wheat a month. Barley suf- 
ficed for the common people, but wheat was distributed to 
the lower classes in the capital to insure the tranquillity of 
the Emperor. As the chief grain province of the Empire, 
Mauretania and North Africa had to be cultivated, and they 
in turn had reason to be elated by their commercial relations 
with Italy, which purchased far more than it sold its new 
subjects — a profitable arrangement. 

With its many natural advantages, Caesarea rose rapidly 
into one of the richest cities on the Mediterranean. Its safe 
harbor made it ideal for commerce, and in addition to corn 
there were famous vineyards and olive groves. To protect 
Italian wines and oil, Rome forbade planting new vineyards 
and groves, but there were plenty of the old. There were 
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abundant orchards, too — fig and pomegranate, almond, pear, 
quince and lemon, exotic fruits which the wealthy Romans 
appreciated. A great diversity of vegetables were always to 
be found — peas, radish, beans, artichokes, melons, wild 
asparagus, garlic, onion, African truffles and cummin. Cattle 
abounded — small steer, sheep and goats, and all the domestic 
animals and fowl; pigs, chickens, geese, duck, pigeons, guinea 
hen, partridges and bees. Man and nature contrived to make 
Mauretania a land of plenty. 

Unhappily, the very abundance of the land brought 
upon it a plague of profiteers. Part of the wheat was taken 
as tax, but the rest had to be bought, and negotiations were 
usually carried on through societies in Rome and Africa. 
Collectors disposing of the tithes, grain merchants, ship- 
owners — all these bought grain on their own account to be 
sold at profit in Rome and other cities. Thus, though African 
produce found many outlets, the return to the native farmer 
was small. They grumbled but they were helpless in the hands 
of middlemen, who imposed prices and closed the market 
to any who attempted to sell their products independently. 

In the rich villas at Cassarea mosaics picture the life of 
the time: A man at a plow drawn by bulls with another 
laborer wielding the whip; a sower casting out grain and be- 
yond, a worker weeding the vineyards under the eye of the 
overseer. And, for contrast, a lady of fashion seated in her 
garden. The young man beside her has a little dog on a leash 
and holds an umbrella above his mistress. The flourishing 
little farms of the colonists, the yeoman farmers, many of 
them Csesar’s veterans, made striking contrast to the servile 
class huddled in miserable villages and working farms for 
large companies usually owned by a non-resident proprietor. 

A great source of revenue for the Mauretanian mobility 
lay in the breeding of race horses for Rome, as well as the 
wild animals captured for the arenas of the capital. Africa 
was a reservation for wild beasts, particularly lion, panthers, 
bears and Libyan elephants. It was a happy hunting ground 
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for Ramans fond of the chase, as well as for impoverished 
gentlemen sportsmen out with an eye to business as well as 
pleasure in hunting for the amphitheaters and trading in ele- 
phant tusks on the side. 

A hunting party was not an unusual sight, mounted on 
strong Numidian steeds, with some of the guests, not ac- 
customed to long severe journeys, riding in carriages or in 
litters. An expedition into the wild country was not under- 
taken without great preparation, and porters followed with 
camping equipment and enough food for several weeks. Part 
of the route to the hunting country lay through hostile ter- 
ritory, and occasionally a sudden descent by the Gxtulian 
parties made necessary a squadron of the legion, the King’s 
own guard. A slight clash of arms might provoke an incident 
which Juba would have deplored, and great caution was re- 
quired, not only for the hunt but in passing through the 
native country. 

After several days of hard riding, the elephant country 
was reached. The Roman veterans had met the beasts naper 
a silva, fresh from the jungle, in the battle of Thapsus, but 
there the elephants of Juba’s father were utterly unmanage- 
able. Juba himself had made a study of beasts and knew all 
there was to be known concerning them. One elephant in his 
stable was reported to be several hundred years old. Ivory 
was a source of private income for him. 

When the expedition reached Sala, at the mouth of the 
Eouregag River, the serious hunt would begin. The first day 
was devoted to the capture of live elephants, destined for 
domestic uses. These were caught by an ingenious trap, a 
circular enclosure surrounded by ditches and steep rocks. 
The second day was given over to the hunt for ivory, for 
which there was an excellent market among the jewelers, 
sculptors and cabinet makers throughout the Empire, Ele- 
phants, Juba would explain, were cunning, and knew when 
they were being hunted for ivory. In every herd there is a 
^'solitary” — a giant beast with enormous tusks, roaming by. 
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himself, and this is the animal that would be encircled. After 
much skirmishing, the king’s huntsmen would approach with 
their spears and the bowmen with their arrows — and let fly. 
On the way back to camp the traps would be examined for 
the day’s catch.^^® 

Cleopatra Selene also knew something of the elephant 
and lion hunt, for the Ptolemies had owned hunting palaces in 
Abyssinia and Syria, Many were the stories told over the camp- 
fires which Juba noted to incorporate later in his many books. 

Finally, on the return to Csesarea the populace would 
see in the amphitheater a gladitorial combat and an ostenta- 
tious himt and struggle against the ferocious beasts captured 
by the royal sportsman and his guests. But five minutes’ walk 
east and not far from the Tipasa Gate was the amphitheater. 
Wild beast shows had captured the imagination of the Roman 
people, and the veterans had raised a clamor for these spec- 
tacles throughout the Empire. They also furnished to the 
oppressed slave class the excitement, thrill of danger and 
spasm of fear which children so often seek. 

Cleopatra had attended chariot races in Alexandria, but 
she was a rare spectator at these games where violent passions 
remain unsated until the ferocity of men and beasts has 
stained the arenas with blood. Egyptians were not a blood- 
thirsty people. If the Ptolemies had many a private murder 
to their discredit, they had not yet dreamed of ordering their 
subjects into an arena to battle for their lives for the dis- 
traction of an unsympathetic mob. 

The Queen left to herself would have done nothing to 
satisfy such depraved tastes. Kindly Juba, too, would have 
preferred less brutal diversions, but the restless, roving vet- 
erans and troops during periods of repose demanded now the 
excitement of the amphitheater- North Africa never did 
things half-heartedly, and the importance of games is shown 
by the amphitheater there. Indeed the most magnificent and 
enduring buildings on the Roman world were those built for 
amusement. 





CHAPTER XVIII 


W HEN the shipping season opened, Cleopatra would 
watch from the palace windows, just as she had in 
Egypt, the bustle and excitement of the port. She might even 
be eagerly awaiting a cargo shipped from Pirseus by some 
dealer in antiquities, which might never arrive, for many 
were swept off their course in a storm and sunk/^® 

Men were unloading and recharging cargoes for countries 
far and near. Was it not a picture of an Alexandria in em- 
bryo? With the imagination of her mother, she dreamed of 
creating new industries whose products would encircle the 
world. She could imagine the blond giant kings of the north, 
clad in Gactulian purple, and women of softer eastern climes 
adorned with jewelry and indulging in the luxuries made in 
her kingdom. 

Like that of the Pharos, the inner port of her harbor 
was surrounded by superb colonnades and vast warehouses in 
which could be stored all the merchandise that came to the 
capital, awaiting the open season for navigation and ship- 
ment across the seas. Maritime commerce was much more im- 
portant than overland transportation. Cleopatra Selene would 
see cargoes of silver, copper and grain setting out for Sar- 
dinia, oil and wine for Agrigen turn and other Sicilian ports; 
galley after galley loaded with wheat arid shipments of 
African figs for the tables of parvenu Trimalchions in that 
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mistress city across the sea. And thinking of the traffic in 
precious stones and metals that went on in the Forum, she 
might well dream that one day her capital would supplant 
her former home. 

In the Forum were gathered the moneychangers, Italian 
negotiators, exporters and importers. Running back and 
forth were the commissaries for the army and for the Gov- 
ernor and his staff, mingling with the free men, the personnel 
of maritime and land enterprises. And everywhere the tax 
collectors of the Empire, watching the trading with a sharp 
eye for the public revenue. Whoever the master might be, 
whether crops were good or bad, the stipendi2im was not sus- 
pended for the natives. That was the '"fruit of victory” sup- 
plied by a conquered people to pay the expense of the war 
and later made into a permanent tax. 

More and more the affairs of North Africa came into the 
hands of Roman proprietors who would buy up the domains 
of the native nobility sold at auction; and their agents were 
numerous among the busy crowd. Industrial magnates, ship- 
owners, financiers, capitalists of many types — all went to 
Csesarea to seek their fortune, and were to be seen among the 
bustling crowds at the Forum. So, too, was the little pack- 
peddler come in from the hinterland to restock from the 
ships just docked. Soon he would be on his way again, brav- 
ing the fatigues and dangers of the trip across the countries 
without roads and infested with bandits, offering objects 
from Cossarea and the cities abroad to the scattered land- 
dwellers — cheap jewelry, Greek lamps, small metal vases, em- 
broideries and all the gew-gaws destined to catch a woman^s 
eye. 

Under Roman domination the market was one of the 
essential elements in the social life of the Berber, It was not 
only to buy and sell, but to talk and gather news that he 
went there — even to conspire. Throughout the country, mar- 
kets were held at fixed dates and places, not only in the vil- 
lages but on the borders of the territories of different political 
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groups where the natives as well as the negotiators and trav-^ 
eling commercial agents met and conducted their affairs. 

Trade routes had to be protectedj particularly along the 
coast where the pirates were ready to attack on land as well 
as on sea. The African fleet, composed of speedy cruisers and 
crews borrowed from the Alexandrian and Syrian fleets, was 
stationed at C^sarea.^®^ From this base it was able to patrol 
Mauretanian waters, protect the transport of troops, mer- 
chants and students. What memories the name of that fleet 
Aiigtistiis Alexandrina evoked in Cleopatra Selene! Looking 
over the waters from the palace, she could see in the ships 
riding at anchor those galleys commanded by Antony and 
Cleopatra which had survived their fortunes at Alexandria 
and now, by order of their master, had come to find a last 
refuge in the harbor of the last of the Ptolemies* 

The building of the vast harbor with its two ports shows 
how concerned Juba was with the development of this mari- 
time trade. The Phoenicians, the original founders of the 
site, had found shelter here before setting out for Gaul, Sicily 
and the Iberian peninsula for tin. Juba, too, sought metal, as 
they had. Naturally, he followed their old trade rotites, af- 
fecting negotiations with Spain, which possessed metals and 
mines in great quantities, including tin which they used to 
supply Egypt. From the inhabitants of Spain and the Cas- 
siterides, the King of Mauretania purchased gold, silver, tin 
and amber — giving in exchange earthenware vessels, oil, salt, 
bronze manufactures and other things of less value, such as 
"wheat and ivory. Thus, under the new sovereigns, Maure- 
tania entered on an era of commercial expansion. What phan- 
toms of glory passed through Juba’s mind as he sat in his 
library, scanning the books which furnished him with details 
of that Eldorado which was Spain? Formerly, Juba had 
, traded chiefly with Italy, but later the greatest volume of 
^rr^de was with Spain. A regular service facilitated merchan- 
dise arriving from Mauretania, while those goods being ex- 
ported from the Iberian peninsula soon filled the galleys in 
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the harbors of Gades (Cadiz), Malacca, Carthago (Cartha- 
gene) and Tarraco (Tarragona); and in the wake of the 
growing trade came the desire for more and more luxuries, 
so that it was no unusual sight to find the court jewelers 
trafficking in fine stones on the quays of Caesarea as the ships 
came in. 

If Gades and Carthago implored Juba to accept for one 
year an honorary magisterial office of Duumvir, the offer was 
not entirely disinterested. Growing wealth breeds respect 
among traders as among other men; besides, Juba was a 
member of the Imperial family, and the cities with which he 
traded were flattered by their association with such a pow- 
erful ally. Juba’s prestige was enhanced later by the consul- 
ship of the flourishing city of Gades, offered to him on 
account of its great trade with his dominions and its propin- 
quity to some part o£ them^^* 

Far and wide Juba’s fame traveled, and in all ports of 
the Mediterranean he traded. From Arretium came those 
arreti% red vases, so popular with the Mauretanians, pottery 
from Rutenes and Gaul; so the denarii of the king found 
their way into the money chests of Gallic merchants. Maure- 
tanian money traveled as far off as Croatia, and the dolphins 
and tridents portrayed on Juba’s coins were not a vain boast, 
but an eloquent announcement that he had won an honorable 
place in the Empire of Neptune/**^ 

With rare wisdom Juba had begun by developing his 
kingdom step by step, Augustus might build on the farthest 
Roman boundaries, as in Zelis, for example, at the Straits of 
Gibraltar, but Juba left the west to a future day. Timbuctoo 
bowed to the will of this vassal Roman and, knowing that 
one of his predecessors had found the western Ethiopians, it 
was not strange that he considered himself sovereign of all 
those regions up to the Niger. 

In the beginning Juba had founded Volubilis as a second 
capital, which allowed him to impress his restless subjects as 
well as permit officials to keep a watchful eye upon them; 
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and it was now to be put on a basis of equality with lol- 
Caesarea as a royal residence.^^'^ 

Cleopatra Selene was to leave her mark upon so much 
in this land, probably due to an incurable nostalgia for the 
Alexandria of her birth. She was continually trying to cover 
what was alien in this land with a veneer- of Greek culture, 
dressing up in Alexandrine dress Punic monuments, overlay- 
ing even the royal tomb with Greek marble. One senses her 
always pushing into the background what is foreign to her 
culture and birth. An assertion of this is found in her coinage 
which lays such stress on her Ptolemy heritage and her divine 
genealogy. 

Juba, good-natured man of letters though he was, may 
have had his pride as a Numidian touched more than once by 
her attitude. In this alliance with a Ptolemy princess he fre- 
quently found himself at a disadvantage, one supposes. Trade 
was taking him more and more to the west, and now he 
would seek in that west his own divine genealogy. Between 
the Gardens of the Hesperides at Lixus and the tomb of 
Anteus at Tingi he went in quest of titles of mythological 
nobility, and discovered for himself an ancestor in a certain 
"^'Sophax, son which the Libyan Tinge, widow of Anteus, had 
by Hercules when the hero crossed the land of the setting 
sun.”"®" 

The King of Mauretania was in a mood after this to 
cross all boundaries. At the outset of his reign relations with 
Spain had awakened in him the spirit of expansion, but at 
first he had followed only known trade routes. At Caesarea 
all the nationalities were represented, each with a legend of 
undiscovered countries, of mysterious islands anchored far out 
In some uncharted sea. Was there nothing new to be dis- 
covered, some land of beauty and treasure? An idea was 
crystallizing in Juba^s mind. In the Punic books he consulted, 
there persisted a legend which convinced him that to the 
east of his kingdom lay a mysterious cotmtry, rich and un- 
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explored. If that were true and he could reach it, it would 
for all time make the fortune of the kingdom. 

Augustus had authorized an expedition to seek a shorter 
route to India and Cathay, and the Ptolemies had long ago 
embarked on such an enterprise. Not only Juba but Cleo- 
patra too, with that insatiable curiosity which distinguished 
her ancestors, pored for hours over crudely-drawn maps of 
ancient Greek mariners and Looks of travel. It was a gigantic 
enterprise the young sovereigns had in mind. With great 
eagerness they studied Agrippa’s map of the world, Cleo- 
patra’s finger traced over the long band of parchment all 
the known countries from Gaul to India, and all those eastern 
territories that had been wrested from her father. There 
on the map was Actium, too, where Augustus had found 
fame, but she would seek with her husband the greater, 
glory of placing upon that map hitherto undiscovered lands. 

Could her navigators sail around the world? Agrippa’s 
map was an innovation, and did not follow the Greek map 
which represented the world as a circle. On this new map 
what did longitude and latitude matter? These geographers 
deserted the Greek formula for one of routes and "stops” 
marked by cities, with the marching distances well indicated. 
The Greeks had been visionaries. They had been guided by 
stars. They had determined the surface of the earth, and they 
had lost it. Rome wanted a painted itinerary for the legions 
and the great administrative force ever en route to rule in her 
name. The Romans flattered themselves that they did not 
live with their heads among the stars, but close to the mile 
stones which staked out the roads in the world they had won. 

The untiring energy and restless ambition of the Ptolemy 
princess spurred on the scholarly Juba to mark new routes 
on the map of the Roman geographers. He had inherited a 
library of Punic books, those of liis grandfather Hiempsal 
and, it was said, those libraries of Carthage which the Roman 
Senate had formerly abandoned to the princes of his family. 
The works of Polybius, describing a voyage along the coast 
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of Africa, were familiar to him. Homer's Island of Calypso 
was known to be the island that lay in the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and the blind bard's Mountain of Monkeys, the Atlas. From 
the works of Heroditus Juba knew of the expeditions of the 
Phoenicians and of the voyages of Greek navigators to Cape 
Solois and to the Atlas. 

Most precious was the Periple of Hanno* Five hundred 
years back this Cathaginian had written an account of his 
sea voyage along the African coasts, and his legend was ex'^ 
posed on bronze plates in a temple at Carthage where all 
might read it. Juba's curiosity was stirred by the tales in 
these ancient books. Strange races of men stepped across these 
pages: Atlanteans, who ate of no living creatures and for 
whom night held no terror, their sleep being deep and dream- 
less; troglodytes nourished on human blood, flocks herded 
by half -gods. Our scholar in his library and his Queen in the 
palace dreamed of further conquest. All must be brought 
forth if they were to achieve the task Cleopatra Selene had 
set for herself — a new Alexandria. Thus neither the flowers 
of pure intellect, nor the riches of the nearby soil sttflSced 
to content the Numidian prince, and he was determined to 
seek out the truth of legends of undiscovered magically fertile 
land anchored out in some calm sea- 

Daring fishermen from Gades, venturing off their course, 
had described a far-off new land. The tale was picked up hy 
one of Juba's oflScials. Art expedition was determined on. 
Scientists from the museum, the indispensable geographer 
and a few of the king's adventurous subjects were included 
in the party. How. proud Cleopatra was to watch the de- 
parture of that expedition in search of gold and glory — the 
sedentary Juba setting off like a true Ptolemy at the head 
of a small fleet, banners braving the winds, prows cutting 
bold swathes in the blue waters and the high spirits of the 
adventurers bringing a glow even to the cheeks of the learned 
men whose business was the recording of the anticipated 
exploits. 
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So it was that Juba found the Purpurarie Islands, facing 
the Autololes, the great Gsetulian race that lived in the north 
of the High Atlas. On the other side, facing Mogador, on the 
Purpmarie Insulce^ Juba laid the foundations of that industry 
which was to become one of the greatest sources of revenue 
in his kingdom and at the same time bring wealth to the 
islanders.^^® These latter had cunningly discovered that the 
pink murex gave the admirable dye that became famous in 
the Roman world. Soon there rose up wool and dye factories, 
employing armies of workers — both freemen and slaves — 
for the textile industries flourish wherever dye is found. Juba 
exported to Rome that purple, the most sought after by the 
rich and the most praised by poets; from xz B.c, by Horace: 

Argentum, vestes Gcetulo murice tinctas 

Sunt qui non habeant, est qtii non curat habere. 

(Epistles, II, 2, 181-182), 

and several years later by Ovid: 

Dat tenues tunicas Gcetulo murice tinctas 
(Pastes, II, 319)- 

The map drawn up by Agrippa made no mention of 
ports further than Porius Rhysaddir, and it was Juba who 
supplied the information about this end of the continent. 
Great was the joy in Csesarea on the return of the King^s first 
expedition. For Cleopatra Selene it was a great delight to 
think that her husband, and through her husband she herself, 
was continuing the Ptolemy tradition, while to the Minister 
of the Exchequer it was a source of relief and satisfaction. 
Further extension of commerce would mean revenues. The 
growing importance of the Ciesarean capital extended to all 
quarters, and booksellers and antiquarians from Greece, Rome 
and Alexandria began to look upon the African capital as 
one of the future centers of their trade. 


Identified to-day as Mogador. 
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The success of this voyage tempted Juba to further ex- 
ploration. He was eager to find those shores *Tupiter set aside 
for a righteous folk — the Happy Isles, Isles of the^^Iessed.'** 
With no compass, on an uncharted sea, in boats none too sea- 
worthy and with but the ancients’ knowledge of winds and 
tides, the little expedition, which originally set out from 
Caesarea, discovered Madeira and those ''outposts of European 
civilization/’ the Canary Islands. These islands would play 
one of the most important roles in the history of the dis- 
coveries of civilization, that is to say a '^means which the 
western peoples employed to enter into communication with 
those parts of the world which remained unknown.”^^® 

This second expedition had sailed from the Purple 
Isles, traversing a distance of some 625 miles. These naviga- 
tors showed able seamanship and their knowledge of currents 
by going straight west 250 miles to avoid a strong east cur- 
rent. Once this space was crossed the ships found themselves 
in the zone of the strong north-south currents caused by the 
trade winds. They could then, with the help of these cur- 
rents, steer toward the east, certain of being carried suffi- 
ciently southward to reach the Canaries. 

'"The first island is called Ombrios (Island of the Rains) - 
It bears no trace of buildings. There is a small lake in the 
mountains, and the trees resembled giant funnels. A bitter 
kind of juice can be extracted from the black ones, and a 
juice which is pleasant to drink from those lighter in color,” 
This is the euphorbia Canariensis named for Juba’s physician 
Musa as was the etiphorbia Manritanica. ^'Another island is 
Called luonia (Island of Juno) : here they saw only one cell 
built of stone. In the neighborhood there is an island bearing 
the same name, but smaller. Then there is Capraria (Island of 
Goats), full of giant lizards. In sight of these islands is 
Ningtiaria^ given its name on account of its everlasting snows, 
and which is always covered in mist. The island nearest to 
this is Canaria^ thus named because of the dogs of enormous 
size which are to be found in great numbers there; two were 
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brought back to Juba. All the islands are full of fruits and 
birds of all kinds; there are quantities of date palms and 
pineapple trees. There is also an abundance of hone7, and in 
the rivers papyrus and silures/’ writes Pliny quoting from 
Juba. 

One object of his expedition had. been attained — ^he had 
found the Rocella Tinctoria, a lichen from which is ex- 
tracted a red violet and purple dye. The Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians had visited the islands of the ocean, going be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules. But it was the policy of these 
cunning traders to shroud the true position of these islands 
in mystery so that they might reserve for themselves a 
monopoly of purple dye in the Mediterranean, Centuries later 
a Numidiaii king is their successor. 

Murex however abundant could supply only the wealthy, 
but in this plant which grew in such profusion on these 
islands would be an immense source of revenue.^^^ He would 
adopt the policy of that race to which he was kin and guard 
his secret. The traces of buildings here of which Pliny speaks 
would soon be rebuilt and stir with life again, for as at 
Mogador a colony for extracting the dye would be established. 

Juba on the return of his second expedition was closeted 
with secretaries who were compiling the report of this voyage 
of discovery for Imperial eyes. Geographers drew up their 
crude maps from the log, and personal journals furnished bits 
of new and interesting information on customs and phe- 
nomena. Bound and polished by the Sosii Brothers, a special 
copy was sent to Augustus, whereupon the Emperor would 
read it aloud to a gathering of friends after one of the rather 
frugal feasts which it was his wont to furnish his guests. 
Juba’s expeditions brought him renown as an explorer/^^ 
and he began to prepare a book of travels to be circulated 
privately among his friends — the literati at Rome. 

His time now would be equally divided between his two 
capitals. The growing wealth of Mauretania caused elation on 
all sides. States and subjects drew steady revenue from olive 
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oil, wine, cereals, fruits, horses and the maritime trade. The 
riches of the last of the Lagidoe and the Heraclidac dynasty 
was not fabulous, but exact; and served to inspire the Berbers 
to invent incredible tales of crown jewels and precious golden 
vessels and ornaments of rare workmanship in the tomb on 
the hill, guarded by spirits and demons. These tales would 
be recounted to the Arabs entering Caesarea and spread to 
Alexandria and to Rome. 





CHAPTER XIX 


C LEOPATRA SELENE in the years between 25 
and 10 was not oblivious to life in Rome and happenings 
throughout the Empire, Gossip of court and society and 
palace intrigue reached all those in high places, and lowly too, 
through the medium of friend and compatriot, or one of 
those secretaries or scribes attached to the personnel of every 
great house. How far away were those days when Cleopatra 
Selene, Alexander Helios, and little Ptolemy played at child- 
ish games with the other princes in Rome, Now each of 
Augustus^ wards bore his share of responsibility in the state — 
the boys bearing arms, Julia and the two Antonias heirs for 
the Empire, and Cleopatra herself reigning over a hostile 
nation. 

Juba kept up a voluminous correspondence with kings 
in the East — ^notably Archelaus, King of Cappadocia who, 
like Juba, was given to scholarly pursuits.^^^ Neither was 
aware that the threads of their destinies were even then being 
interwoven. Letters from Rome gave Juba accounts of the 
last hours of Propertius, Tibullus, and Virgil, upon whose 
winged prophecy his own Queen had been borne to fame. 
There were other missives, more oflScial in character, relating 
to policies in Africa, and the reports of his agents — those 
unofficial ambassadors who while seeking commercial treaties 
with rich countries acquired the art treasures of the fallen 
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great for their patron. Cleopatra Selene, while deploring the 
xnisfortvine that pursued one of her dethroned friends, might 
still request her agent or minister to purchase as many works 
of art at a good price as was possible! 

These agents of the great, passing in and out of palace 
and counting house, were never out of touch with world 
affairs. From one of these the court of Mauretania most likely 
learned that Herod’s marble palace in Judea had become an 
inferno, Herod was ^^news” — a storm center. Everything in 
his path was at some time uprooted — love, honor, and life. 

It was around the unhappy sons of Herod and the mur- 
dered Mariamne that this storm had broken. Rome had a 
liking for these princes and with regret had bid them fare- 
well in 17. Judea liked them, and by evoking the image of 
their tmfortunate mother struck the first sparks of the com- 
ing conflagration. Dynastic pretensions would eventually 
wreck the House of Herod. Wisely Cleopatra and Juba kept 
aloof from factions! Their own adventures had taught them 
that princes are ruined and their causes invariably lost by 
over-zealous partisans. Alexander and Aristobulus had, along 
with their mother’s beauty, inherited their father’s violence. 
Seeing Herod’s new wives flaunting Mariamne’s finery, they 
threatened to strip it from these vile creatures’ backs and 
dress them in sacks — as they deserved. Favored by the Jews, 
the Hasmonean princes became more arrogant toward their 
father, more imprudent . . . Herod, cognizant of all, dissimu* 
lated. Aristobulus was married to Berenice, daughter of 
Herod’s sister Salome, and Alexander to Glaphyra, daughter 
of Archelaus, Ring of Cappadocia- . , . Thus was another 
thread introduced into the fantastic tapestry of the lives of 
the Ptolemies and Herodians. 

Herod, to lower his son’s pride, promoted to highest office 
the nonentity Antipater, son by his first wife Doris, and 
introduced him to Agrippa, Augustus and the court as his 
successor. Judea raged, and calumny pursued the princes- Exr 
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asperated, the aging Herod departed for Italy with Aristo- 
bulus and Alexander. 

Augustus must have become wearied by the forced role 
of mediator in these sordid affairs of Herod. But he happened 
to be in a benevolent mood, and with the connivance of his 
courtiers the tactful mise-en-scene was prepared. When Herod 
appeared at Aquileia and dramatically accused his sons of 
treason, they — probably at a sign from the Emperor — flung 
themselves at his feet. 

Herod was too wily, a politician not to understand that 
this was the Imperial command for a family reconciliation. 
Ostentatiously he forgave his sons and gathered them to his 
bosom. The scene moved all present to tears, his biographer 
recounts, even Augustus feigning to take part in the general 
emotion. He too was a tragi-comedian who on occasion could 
fling himself to his knees, bare his unworthy breast and beg 
Senate and people to desist from forcing a dictatorship upon 
him! 

So the hand of the royal assassin was stayed ... a while. 
On leaving, in a characteristic gesture which Herod hoped 
would dispel any remaining doubt as to his magnanimity, he 
donated three hundred talents toward the inauguration of 
the Theatre of Marcellus, the prince he had met in Rome in 
40 B.c, when as a suppliant he came seeking Antony's favors. 
Augustus, thanks to his usurious grandfather, had a genius 
for extorting money from citizens and foreign flat^terers alike 
for the gleaming marble monuments that rose up in Rome 
during his Golden Reign. 

Pleased with the success of his stratagem, Augustus re- 
turned to Rome in September to celebrate his birthday and, 
in view of the general elation over military successes abroad, 
decided to give fetes and games of unprecedented mag- 
nificence. He knew that it was as important to amuse this 
great Roman people as to feed them. 

Reviewing the preparations and later reports of the fetes, 
did Cleopatra and Juba miss the round of gayety and ex- 
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perience a nostalgia for that Rome being hourly transformed? 
Rome boasted of three theaters: Pompey in 55 had built the 
first, Balbus opened one in. 13, and now was fi-nished the 
beautiful Theater of Marcellos. The dedicatory speech sounded 
hollow to Octavia^s ears: joy had gone out of the world with 
her beloved son. The solemnity of the occasion too had been 
somewhat marred, the Mauretanian xnonarchs learned, when 
the curule chair of the Emperor giving way left the August 
One prone upon his back! Did it portend the fall of the house 
of Caesar? Romans of that day were ready to believe in signs. 

But the calamity that befell that house was most unex^ 
pected, and banishing gayety brought every man to his 
post, , . - Agrippa, son-in-law of the Emperor, was dead! 

Romans, recalling the great stature — the bull-like neck 
and stern features, the harsh voice and forceful tenacity of 
this rude man of the soil — wondered how such a frame had not 
endured forever. Agrippa had fought his way up to a joint 
rule of the Empire by merit alone, but Society had van- 
quished him. . . . He could not finger a lute nor turn a rhyme 
to wile away the hours of a spoiled beauty, , , . 

Cleopatra Selene, Antonia, and Julius Antonius must 
have foreseen that such a marriage was doomed to failure. A 
fine type of soldier and a great minister of state Agrippa 
might be, but it needed no special powers of divination to 
guess that a man more at home with camp followers than 
in a fashionable woman^s boudoir was hardly of the mold 
to please the exquisite Julia. Agrippa was dazzled when the 
Emperor offered him his lovely and brilliant daughter- That 
man her husband! He might be her father. Tlae idea was a 
repellent one. But private revulsion could not prevail against 
the will of an Imperial father and an aunt who looked upon 
marriage as a matter of State, 

But because of the deep tenderness existing between Julia 
' and Augustus, she and Agrippa never gave a hint of their 
incompatibility. Proud, it cut her to the quick that her 
friends should laugh at his boorish manners, for in the palace 
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where Julia entertained constantly a gay company of young 
people, her husband was despised as a Novus Homo. 

How Agrippa must have hated to return home, after 
hours of wearisome deliberation with Augustus and the 
Senate, to find his wife in the garden surrounded by her little 
court, Julius Antonius, Ovid and her other admirers — languid 
dandies of the day dancing attendance upon the princess of 
Rome, flattering her and retailing the latest gossip. Romans 
were at their best lolling about the women^s apartments, whis- 
pering secrets and receiving confidences in turn. 

The arrival of a husband was importunate in Rome and 
likely to cast a chill on any intimate gathering, silencing the 
latest love song of Egypt on the lips of a gallant. Conversation 
became less animated. Agrippa, ill at ease in this gay com- 
pany, meditated. How much easier was a leavetaking of his 
soldiers than of his wife and her friends! He knew all found 
Julia beautiful and fascinating, and wondered how she could 
put up with so rough a diamond. Julia was kind of heart. 
But he was earnest, over-zealous, and such are wearisome to 
beauty. Princes and princesses are more apt to put their faith 
in the corrupt. 

In the hope of affecting a reconciliation, Agrippa had 
proposed a journey to the East in 14 b.c. Ele might not have 
glamor in Julians eyes in Rome, but beyond the gates he was 
the greatest man in the Empire. 

This second "lune de mieF’ threatened to end disas- 
trously, for Julia barely escaped drowning in Ilium while 
crossing the river Scamander. Rome heard that an attempt 
had been made against the life of the daughter of the Em- 
peror. Agrippa, whose temper could also be capricious on 
occasion, sought no encouragement from Emperor or Senate 
to deal harshly with the population. Ilium terrified, pleaded 
innocence. 

It would have fared ill with them, but... enter Herod! 
The ancient enemy of Cleopatra and Nicolas of Damascus 
traveled with Agrippa and Julia through Asia Minor. 
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It was at this time, approximately, that he took to dye- 
ing his hair, perhaps in the hope of changing the daughter 
of Rome. The reliable Nicolas of Damascus was ever ready, 
too, to present his master Herod in a favorable light so that 
she should see his country through his eyes. 

Pleasure and business were delightfully intermingled, 
and Arab, Greek and Roman played a game of wits for in- 
crease of power. Their flattering attentions to Agrippa and 
Julia were richly rewarded. Herod was invested with the 
province of Damascus, His kingdom now extended as far as 
the mountain of Hoaran. Civilization had not yet penetrated 
this wild country, but Herod established order in Damascus, 
infested with brigands and marauding nomads, thus begin- 
ning the work which made that country in the first century 
A.n. so rich a region, and earned for himself the reputation 
of being the great Roman agent of pacification in southern 
Syria. 

Agrippa was in high spirits, Julia was amiable, and but 
for the "smart set” at Rome, the journey might have brought 
about the desired reconciliation. But the lure of Rome proved 
too great. Every courier brought news of the capital; those 
innovations that the season brought forth in follies and which 
Romans were so ingenious at inventing. Already he sensed 
her eagerness to return. 

Agrippa had offered a hecatomb in farewell to the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem and at a great feast given for the occasion 
Agrippa in a burst of good-will pardoned Ilium- Judean 
crowds were enchanted by his piety and generosity, and ac- 
companied him as far as the coast. ... 

According to Herod and Nicolas of Damascus, the 
voyage was successful; not so for Agrippa! Julia's heart was 
far from being appeased. As she became more frivolous, the 
more she resented the man of duty, whose presence stirred 
her conscience, Agrippa was the tragic figure of a man in love 
with a wife who easily fell in love with every man but him— 
and more tragic still, their children unwittingly widened the 
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breach between them! The adoption of Caius and Lucius by 
the Emperor strengthened the purpose of a little court be- 
ginning to form itself about her — a court whose ambitions 
would prove her undoing. 

Agrippa, without a word of complaint to the Emperor, 
withdrew from the Roman scene. A voluntary exile, he 
journeyed for months at a time through the Empire, admin- 
istering its finances, reorganizing Its army and its customs, 
and inspecting the great engineering works undertaken by 
Rome in all the provinces. Sleepless, without respite from 
work, he was killing himself with his duties in the vain hope 
of forgetting the woman he loved. , . . 

* 

And now Agrippa was dead. Destiny projected itself 
into the campaign against the Pannonii, bringing fame to 
Tiberius and death to Agrippa . . . and a smile, most assuredly, 
to the lips of Li via. To Augustus Agrippa had given the 
world which he had wrested from Pompey the Younger and 
Marc Antony, and then had supplied the energy and decision 
which the Emperor lacked. 

Augustus himself delivered the funeral oration, eulogiz- 
ing the finest example of faithful public servant, who had 
given his life to the furtherance of his country's ambitions 
and left his wealth and gardens for Rome to enjoy. "Where- 
upon Agrippa took up his last abode in the Imperial mauso- 
leum. Augustus could now boast that he had found a city 
in brick and left it in marble, yet Rome knew this was chiefly 
due to Agrippa. 

Formal condolences passed between the court of Maure- 
tania and that of Rome. Certainly Cleopatra was not the 
hypocrite who could pretend to believe that Julia was deeply 
affected by this death. Julia exulted in her newly acquired 
freedom. She knew that her vocation was to be an empress 
of delight, ruling forever over the realm of pleasure. She 
would have banished marriage from the Roman calendar. 
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Free at last, she could now give herself openly to her penchant 
for gallantry. Augustus, it seemed, could no longer plead the 
exigencies of dynasty: had she not given him four heirs to 
the Empire? 

Yet rumor was already on the wing, and who the next 
husband of the Princess Julia was to be was the topic in all 
the drawing rooms of Rome, Tiberius, if the far-sighted were 
not mistaken! While still a wife the princess had made coquet- 
tish advances to the melancholy son of the house of Claudi^e, 
before which he had retreated. Livia surely persuaded Augus- 
tus that it was so. . . . 

The marriage might never have taken place had not 
destiny, smiling so long upon Augustus, frowning again, 
ushered death into the Imperial household, Octavia, his sister, 
his shadow, who had moved and breathed but at his bidding, 
was gone. A strange destiny was Octavia’s — ^vestal of Im- 
perial ambitions. Let her but set lier heart upon an object, lo! 
fate intervened and it vanished. Death took her first husband, 
and Cleopatra her second; then all her love had been centered 
in Marcellus. Octavia and her brother, dreaming of a 
dynasty of the Csesars, had built that airy structure, follow- 
ing in imagination their descendants far down the centuries 
to come. But gods are jealous, and with the breath of death 
they had blown that cobweb House of Csesars away. 

She had lived on with a canker slowly eating at her 
heart, destroying her: the sight of her rival, Livia, building 
so solidly where she had failed. 

Cleopatra felt the shock of that death severely. Her step- 
mother represented the chapter in her life when she and 
her brothers were growing up to be staunch little Romans. 
She had not often glanced back into the past during the 
fourteen years of her reign. Scenes long forgotten came 
vividly back now: the games they played together, the ideas 
exchanged touching upon their several ambitions, the hopes 
of brothers and sisters who did not often meet but who were 
joined in spirit through letters. Tinie has not spared her let-^ 
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ters, but they must have been like those of Augustus to Livia, 
or Tiberius,’ or any great lady of that day: retailing family 
gossip, anxiety over the children’s health; or the acquisition 
of some new treasure. 

Like a lost princess Cleopatra Selene would have hated 
her stepmother at times, and so misjudged many of Octavia’s 
kindnesses. Realizing it now, she rendered Octavia justice. 
However soulless she may have been, Octavia had been kind 
to her charges. A wonderful family life too it was, Cleopatra 
mused: elevexi princes and princesses all of about the same 
age and all highly intelligent, living their life in common 
in that palace on the Palatine Hill! 

Now it was breaking up. First to go had been Alexander 
Helios, the beloved brother with whom she had often wan- 
dered hand in hand over violet-carpeted terraces, and who 
might one day be her consort . . - and little Ptolemy. Who 
companioned them? Had they found Cleopatra-Isis and 
Antony-Dionysus? Virgil, Agrippa, Octavia, a Shade seek- 
ing Marcellus — all Shades together, wandering in Elysiati 
fields* 
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CHAPTER XX 


T he year 9 B*c. was a brilliant one for Roman society. 

Heralds were abroad in all the great cities announcing 
the program of the coming festivities. It was one of those 
rare occasions when the Imperial Family was to be united in 
the Capital. Augustus, who passed years traveling about the 
Empire; the young generals Tiberius and Drusus, »60 often 
absent for long periods; Antonia Minor, who in her devotion 
to her husband accompanied him on his military campaigns; 
and Julia, who had journeyed these last years in the East — 
all were there. So it was, that in early spring, after the little 
bark of Isis had been safely launched and the season offi- 
cially opened, that the sovereigns of Mauretania sailed back 
across the great purple sea attended by a noble escort, officers, 
ministers of the court- — all the great suite suitable for great 
personages accompanied them on their first return to 

There had been grave inducements for Cleopatra Selene 
to go to Rome; the illness and death of her stepmother Oc- 
tavia; and following swift upon it, an event in ii B.c. which 
revived memories of the woman’s war in the House of Caesar 
where none was master of his marital destiny. Tiberius, deeply 
in love with his wife Agrippina Vispania, torn from her arms 
by an Imperial decree, and Julia snatched from a freedom she 
found so intoxicating. But Ckopatra Selene was not present 
fpr Octavia’s funeral^ nor when Tiberius and Julia were 
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brougkt to the altar, unwilling sacrifices to Augustus’ plans. 
Her grave and prudent stepmother, Octavia, dead, who now 
dared bring forward objections to this marriage? 

In her capital in Mauretania, a phrase now and then in 
the family correspondence demonstrated familiar character- 
istics of Cleopatra Selene’s brothers and sisters that their wax 
likenesses hanging on the walls of her apartments seemed to 
belie. Strangers stared down at her. How had time trans- 
formed the darling chubby boy she had known into this 
stern- featured man . . . her sister, Antonia Major, into this 
matron of cold eye and contemptuous lips? What had be- 
come of her girlhood companions? Life, disillusionment and 
the weight of responsibilities had made them into other men 
and women. So it came to pass that an overwhelming desire 
to recapture them and to make the acquaintance of all her 
nieces and nephews possessed the young Queen. Her first entry 
into Rome had been as a captive before Augustus’ Triumphal 
car. Now she would enter as a full-fledged queen with all the 
panoply of royalty. 

From the port of Ostia the royal visitors from Maure- 
tania made their way to the capital. With excess of imagina- 
tion one can revive that scene. In the approach to Rome, 
every one was gathered along the Appian Way, An air of ill- 
suppressed excitement hovered over the crowds lining the 
road, and policemen as usual were finding it diflicult to hold 
the unruly populace in check. All necks were craned in one 
direction, waiting for the sovereigns of Mauretania to hail 
into view. Were there those in the crowd who recalled, as 
Cleopatra Selene and Juba did, that their original entry had 
been to grace the Triumphs of two rulers? 

A few of the crowd pressed forward as a little murmur 
of recognition stirred those in vantage points. It was Julia, 
accompanied by a train of attendants. Strangers stared boldly 
at this princess whose follies were known to all. Four black 
African runners, girded in loin cloths of finest and whitest 
Egyptian linen, preceded her chair. The women in the crowd 
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admired her fashionable grace, leaning ever so lightly to the 
left, her mn barely resting upon a silken dow cushion. A 
gallant, instead"* of the usual slave, carried that day a small 
parasol at the end of a long bamboo stick to shade the princess, 
while the flabella fluttered a fan of peacock feathers, dispers- 
ing flies and spreading perfumed coolness. They halted. No 
need to signal on which side she wotdd descend; on both sides 
a white slave from the Danube placed a step. 

Julius Antonius ventured a jest as a courtier clad in a 
transparent toga of odd color passed with mincing gait. One 
in the crowd jeered. Much he cared, as long as they gazed 
after him! “Brother of Queen Cleopatra,” some one explained 
to a stranger; then in a whisper, “son of the great captain, 
Marc Antony,” Crinagoras, Ovid, and Antipatros accom- 
panied this young prince, who favored the society of literary 
men, and Theogenes, too, who by the stars could fix the 
hours of fame or of death of most of his eminent company. 
As a child Cleopatra Selene had herself frequently crossed 
the great Theogenes in the palace halls. Had he, among his 
horoscopes, cast that of the wards of Augustus? Had he pre- 
dicted that Alexander Helios would follow the way of all men 
of miraculous birth to a tragic end, while the stars of his 
sister pointed the way for her to ascend another throne? 

The highway became more congested: a governor and his 
escort were leaving for his post in the provinces. The impa- 
tient crowd was at last rewarded. A child*s voice complained, 
^‘She’s not a. queen; she hasn’t any crown!’^ King Juba, too, 
must have proved a disappointment, for he wore the toga of 
a simple citizen of Rome. He never took liberties, and though 
united by marriage to the family of the Emperor, he had 
discreetly discarded the emblems of royalty before entering 
the Capital. Such was the xustom of petty kings who came 
to pay homage to the Emperor when he was traveling through 
the provinces. Juba would not be the first to disregard this 
rule: it took a Ptolemy for such a high-handed performance. 

The sovereigns traversed the Sacred Way of horrid mem- 
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ories through the Forum where laws were enacted that de- 
cided the fate of nations, where formerly orators harangued, 
and many a bloody riot had taken place, at the instigation 
of turbulent plebeians and the proletariat of Rome, How 
tranquil it was; None now dared murmur his discontent 
tmder the reign of the good Augustus. 

The hum of voices came to them long before they 
reached the palace gates. Entering, they were startled by a 
vast assembly of people before the house of the ruler. But 
this was the era of peace, and while awaiting the salutatiOy 
or signal of the levee of the Emperor, the citizens of Rome 
had been giving themselves up to the pleasures of conversa- 
tion. Augustus, in the broad-brimmed hat which he affected 
in the open, was standing under the portico before the en- 
trance of his palace, while the crowd formed itself into a 
body, and patricians, foreigners, soldiers and plebes filed past 
the representative of the Empire, surrounded by his ministers 
and friends. The bourgeois Emperor greeted well-known citi- 
with familiarity, engaged some in conversation on topics 
of especial interest to them, and accepted petitions addressed 
to him. 

Passing through the portals, the sovereigns of Maure- 
tania, were again inmates of the palace of the C^sars. 

It was a moment to stir one’s emotions; all the past came 
sweeping back upon Cleopatra Selene, That first day when 
she had crossed this same threshold a captive . . . and now, a 
Queen! Here was Antonia Minor grown into a beautiful 
woman; yet despite the years of marriage and motherhood, 
she still carried herself with the air of a wedded virgin, so like 
her mother. Not so Antonia Major, handsome and arrogant. 
She was already endowed with the aura of majesty that be- 
longs to a future mother-in-law and grandmother of emperors, 
• Reentering that palace Cleopatra Selene, eldest of the 
three sisters, naturally fell into the old role of leader in the 
Wiomen’s apartments, which formerly she arrogated to herself 
in the schoolroom. A faint echo of whispered conversations^^® 
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in the secrecy of their chamber reaches ns down through the 
centuries. Family gossip while slaves unpack the toilet boxes 
and lay out those shimmering and gauzy garments which a 
queen may wean 

"What was the cause of Tiberius’ frowning countenance? 
It truly seemed as if the man was devoid of sociability. Cleo- 
patra was troubled to see the dark humor of the Claudian 
race in the ascendant in her former playmate. 

'*Thirty-six hours spent in a continuous drinking bout 
with his friends is not likely to improve the temper of the 
'old fellow/ ” 

"The old fellow!” It was the nickname they had given 
him back in their schooldays for his precocious gravity. Poor 
Tiberius! Cleopatra recalled that time of their youth when 
he was always being reprimanded for his awkward way of 
holding himself and speaking. Now in manhood it seemed 
that everything that Tiberius did was perverted and turned 
to mockery In that house, 

'^‘Tiberius is not a man to proclaim liis wrongs loudly 
but he is disgusted, at the end of his patience with the gossip 
in the Capital — ^Julia’s misconduct is not concealed from him/’ 
Antonia Major shrugged her shoulders, "nor the witticisms 
of her followers,” 

"And he is cut to the quick by the insolence of those 
insufferable children of Agrippa,” Antonia Minor added. Her 
hand rested lovingly on the head of the charming little Ger- 
manicus who pressed close to her side. It was evident that the 
sisters thought Lucius and Cams had inherited none of the 
lovable qualities of their mother, Julia. 

Julia so kind would not deliberately hurt him. Cleopatra 
Selene must have felt a secret affinity between herself and 
Tiberius. They had not had a happy childhood. He was aware 
of the dislike entertained for him by his stepfather Augustus 
who preferred to him Drusus and later the children of Julia, 
Both Cleopatra and Tiberius were interlopers in that family., 
She had escaped^ while he had continued in this uncertain and, 
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dubious position. It cast a permanent cloud over bis spirit. 

"'Sempronius Gracchus and that fast set around Julia 
are bent on separating her from Tiberius . . . for their own 
interest.” Antonia Minor was the confidante of Tiberius, the 
only woman he did not mistrust; she was discreet and did 
not now divulge his plans even to her half-sister. Time would 
do that. 

Intrigue was at work once more in the palace. Cleopatra 
sighed. Thoughtless Julia and unhappy Tiberius. Thirty-one 
years old, in spite of victories and services to the state, he 
was being put into the background while his stepsons were 
brought forward on the Imperial stage. She leaned forward 
and studied approvingly her image in the mirror, then smiled 
at the ornaMx who placed on her head the diadem; a crescent 
moon flanked by two serpents in emeralds and pearls. The 
Antonias gazed enviously at Cleopatra’s hands, carelessly 
fingering the precious jewels lying on the dressing table, emer- 
alds like those glittering at her throat and ears, on her arms, 
and even upon the golden sandals she wore. 

Cleopatra stood musing while handmaidens arrayed her 
in a tunic which fell to her feet, leaving the arms bare save 
for jeweled serpent bracelets. Vbat a pity that a marriage 
which had gone so smoothly the first year should have come 
to grief. She recalled the erect figure of Tiberius as he stood 
waiting at the entrance of the palace to greet her. Melancholy, 
a disappointed man, but undeniably handsome, bearing him- 
self like a true general. And but for that capricious humor 
of his family ... or if only the child of that union had lived, 
there might have been one less tragedy of the Caesars. 

A filmy fringed veil placed about her shoulders com- 
pleted her dress. Singular indeed, Antonia Minor considered 
her finely pleated tunic. What exaggerated transparency! A 
true daughter of Cleopatra!- 

In this year 9, when the Imperial Family was in residence 
Oil the Palatine Hill, noticeable gaps could be perceived in 
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this reumoii. The props of the Empire were slowly falling 
away from Augustus. Agrippa first; and now Octavia had 
vanished. Cleopatra Selene, even in the fullness of her joy at 
being united with the only family she had known for so 
many years of her life, could not but mark these absences. 

But love of speculation and an interest in the articula- 
tions of human beings soon drew Cleopatra back from the 
world of shades to a scrutiny of those present, quick with life 
and basking in the light of the Emperor’s benevolence. How 
time had mellowed the man! Who indeed would now recog- 
nize the young Triumvir, whose cruelties still caused Rome 
to shudder, in this Augustus, overflowing with kindness for 
all? 

Curiosity urged the Queen of Mauretania, so long absent 
from that circle, to study each face, hoping to catch in a 
changing expression or unpremeditated gesture the main- 
spring of their actions. Here were men who had owed fortune 
and fame to Antony: how quickly they had transferred their 
affections to their present ruler. Plancus, Dellius, Statilius 
Taurus. .. friends and partisans of Caesar and Antony were 
now in the confidence of the Emperor, familiars of the Im- 
perial house. 

More, had he not singled out for the highest honors sons 
and heirs of those he had pitilessly put to death? The son of 
Cicero fawned upon the executioner of his father, Cleopatra’s 
brother Antonius, favorite of the Emperor, owed his prestige 
and all that he was, to the hand of him who had signed the 
order for the assassination of his brother Antyllus, Did pres- 
ent favors then obliterate even the blackest crime? 

Royalty is trained in dissimulation, and Cleopatra Selene 
during her sojourn in Rome did not confide to any one her 
suspicions as to the manner in which her beloved brothers^ 
Alexander Helios and Ptolemy Philadelphus, had gone to their 
deaths, Tirrie, too, perhaps, had somewhat assuaged her grief 
for the loss. Moreover, to be aware of a crime which might 
have been instigated by an Imperial hand was perilous, as 
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Agrippina, wife of Germanicns, was to discover under the 
reign of Tiberius. 

, The flower of Rome assembled that evening for dinner. 
Flowers and rare objects decorated these apartments of the 
Emperor, where a delightfully informal atmosphere reigned. 
Augustus was already being treated with a religious cere- 
monial such as might be paid to a divine being. Of the godli- 
ness of this Emperor and his Empress none was allowed to 
go in ignorance; it was declaimed by the ambitious politicians 
in the hearing of palace sycophants, to be reported faithfully 
to the master. Augustus, the venerable . . . like Jove! 

Julia was the cynosure of ail eyes, as she entered, followed 
by a group of laughing young people — laughter, alas, that 
masked the ambitions of a party which had already begun 
to form itself around her. Charming and unscrupulous, they 
would lead her to exploit her power over her father, and 
thereby bring about her ruin. A votary of pleasure, she herself 
took no personal interest in politics. She disliked the re- 
sponsibilities of government as much as her father hated her 
favorite Ovid. His verses, while delighting, corrupted the 
reader, Augustus feared. If he continued to condone vice in 
his friends, he condemned it even more ruthlessly now in his 
family, 

Maecenas was still a familiar of the table of the Emperor, 
but rumor had it that their friendship had cooled consider- 
ably with the years. Naturally our sovereigns were interested 
In their greeting, Augustus never had the faculty of inspiring 
deep affection, but in this instance the reason was not diffi- 
cult to divine: the lives and wives of his subjects he had come 
to cherish as his own. All Rome was aware that Terentia, 
Maecenas’ wife, considered her first allegiance to the Emperor 
• . * surely a strain upon loyalty to be obliged to accompany 
an Imperial lover on his travels in order to lend an air of 
propriety to a liaison as Maecenas had been! 

Cleopatra and Juba may have felt a momentary pang in 
remarking the lagging step of Maecenas. Time invariably ex-' 
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acts payment for a life of self-indulgence. His dress alone 
was unchanged: a little Greek cloak drawn up about his ears 
to hide his baldness, his tunic as ever trailing in the dust, i^nd 
beltless. . .when the proverb in Rome was "TCeep your belt 
tight-buckled!’’ Only libertines.of orchids of the day would 
walk abroad in defiance of this custom. Looking at him, Cleo- 
patra wondered did her friends find her, too, greatly changed? 
Older now she was than when she had set out for Mauretania, 
thirty-one years old this year. Yet that evening the members 
of the household may have found her lovelier, while many at 
Rome would bring homage to lay at the feet of the last 
daughter of the Ptolemies, along with those imperishable 
flowers of the Muses: the verses of the poet Antipatros! 

A “sober stone amethyst” he had seen ‘'upon the Queen’s 
hand” served Antipatros as inspiration. Who has forgotten 
the role this ring played in the downfall of Egypt? Who 
indeed in the ancient world of that day had not heard of 
the famous amethyst worn by the Queen of Egypt, protect- 
ing her from the fumes of wine that befuddled Antony’s 
brain and held him in her power? Antipatros had fallen under 
its spelh 

am drunkenness the work of a skilled hand, 
but 1 am carved on sober stone amethyst. The 
stone is foreign to the work. But 1 am the 
sacred possession of Cleopatra: on the queen^s 
hand even the drunken goddess should be sober 

Knowing the frugal tastes of the Emperor, his guests di^^ 
not gather in joyous expectation of a feast of Lucullus, but in 
lieu of this, raillery and readings from Greek dramatists would 
be served them. Conversation did not flag in the society of a 
daughter of Cleopatra the Great. The discourse of her mother 
had been her chief charm, and Cleopatra Selene was her true 
daughter. Julia, too, like the Cleopatras, invited literary dis- 
cussions and was herself held to be a witty conversationalist. 
But she lacked the intellectual curiosity which made the 
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Greek rulers of Alexandria tiue scholars. Rather mindful of 
Ovid, she regarded learning as but one more adornment with 
which to ensnare a lover. 

As the dinner progressed, tablets passed from hand to 
hand: Augustus was not averse to taking his part in versify- 
ing: epigrams on the foibles of the great, on love; risque in 
content, wit was their excuse. All was permitted save politics, 
which was not permitted for the profane. Only the God 
Augustus might with impunity speak upon this sacred sub- 
ject. Restless, incessantly quitting the dining couch and his 
guests, he always returned to the room when a lull fell upon 
the company, there to reanimate discourse again. Unquiet, he 
nibbled at this or that; no appetite, it seemed. But Cleopatra, 
smiling, knew that he had eaten heartily enough before the 
guests assembled ... an old habit of his! The poisoner would 
not find easy work in this household, where none could say 
exactly when the Emperor would eat or of what dish. 

Amid this gay company Tiberius sat mute, aloof, his 
contempt of his wife and her friends plainly visible on his 
face. For one whose great vice was pride, Tiberius^ position 
was intolerable. Rather than remain a witness to his wife^s 
follies, he preferred to seek solace abroad in work. Yet there 
they were, victims chained together! One sacrificed by a 
father for so-called ''state reasons’* and the other to the in- 
ordinate ambitions of his mother. It is doubtful whether at 
this time Tiberius had any personal ambition or shared his 
mother Livia’s belief that he would one day be Emperor. Yet 
destiny had marked him out by removing Agrippa from the 
scene of action, and imminent now was an event which would 
sweep away still one more obstacle between him and the 
throne. 

Near him sat Antonia Minor, radiant and flushed with 
the military successes of her husband Driisus, and surrounded 
by her children. She was ambitous, a marked characteristic 
of all the daughters of Antony. Their ambitions were of a 
masculine order. No tenderness marks the relationship of 
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motlier znd child. The two Antonias undoubtedly loved theit 
children, but it was with ferocity and rather as instruments 
to power, favoring as they grew up those who displayed 
qualities of leadership. The younger Antonia's loyalties would 
follow her ambitions. She would sacrifice the beloved wife of 
her son, see all her grandchildren but one put to death, by 
the revelation to the Emperor Tiberius of the conspiracy of 
Sejanus. But in so doing she would preserve her influence , . . 
and the life of her grandson Caligula, who embodied all the 
vices of both C^sars and Claudii. 

Many had been thrilled by the legend of the great cap- 
tain Antony and the unfulfilled project of his Eastern Empire 
to be shared with the great Cleopatra. But it was Cleopatra 
Selene who had felt that in her own person she might con- 
tinue the legend in having her own kingdom on the other 
shores of the Mediterranean. She it was who had awakened 
interest in Antony by acquainting his daughters with his 
mighty deeds. Not the most daring of their tutors would 
have imparted to them details of his life and campaigns. His 
day of days had been placed on the ‘‘'black list'’ by Augustus 
and his very name proscribed. Cleopatra it was who first 
brought this information to the ears of her sisters. Their 
conversion had been swift and their worship the more fervent 
since it must necessarily at first have been carried on in secret. 
The resuscitation of Antony could not but evoke a 
glarqorous picture of a monarch by divine right ruling over 
an Eastern empire. Childless, Cleopatra Selene was oppressed 
by a secret sorrow that the Ptolemy line and that of the 
great captain Antony would be extinct with her and so 
devoted herself to spreading her father’s cult among her 
sister's children. One thing is certain, that tales told these 
children during impressionable years bore f ruit ... and with 
the Lagidas taint. Wherever this was found, it meant death 
to the Republican spirit. Cleopatra then it was, last daughter 
of the Ptolemies, who through her nieces and nephews might 
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be said to have made monarchy by divine right a reality in 
the Roman world.^^^''"' 

The children of Antony represented a solid block in 
the Imperial city; their power was a formidable one and 
had Increased with the years. Their grandchildren and not the 
children of Julia or Tiberius would one day rule over the 
Roman Empire. Augustus now sat among the godSj yet the 
power of divination was denied him, else he could have told 
that his grandchildren, now clambering over the dining couch 
without respect for his divinity, would never wield the 
scepter. Perhaps it was as well for the Emperor that he could 
not read far into the Book of Life. This was its brightest 
chapter; and one of the most amiable pictures Cleopatra 
Selene had of this man was that with his grandchildren about 
him, recounting those stories of Romulus and Remus suckled 
by the wolf, the foundation of Rome; or teaching them to 
read legends of her heroes. 

Strange that with the great love he bore his daughter 
Julia, no intuition then warned him of her peril. Though he 
showed himself to be a remarkable psychologist in so many 
instances, he seemed to live in ignorance of the hatred the 
Empress harbored against Julia. It seems incredible that her 
mask could have been so impenetrable, yet at this time it 
should have been obvious to Augustus that already within 
the palace, Livia, Tiberius and Antonia Minor were lined 
up against his daughter. How should Cleopatra not feel un- 
easy then for her half-brother Julius Antonius, lover of 
Julia? 

Baffling characters indeed were these princesses. En- 
dowed with beauty and brains, they were passionate and 
arrogant, and like figures in a Greek tragedy, Nemesis seemed 
to pursue them, pushing them on to crime and death. Well 
for the Antonias that they could not see what monsters they 
had brought into the world. 

Cleopatra Selene took this world for what it was, and 
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accepted with cynical indifference the moral standards of the 
Imperial Family- Ambition was the driving force here, All 
about her were striving for something. Well, so too was she. 
But it seemed to elude her — that dynasty of the Ptolemies. 

The childish prattle of the coy little Julia, who like 
her mother was to die in exile, and her sister Agrippina, for 
whose very virtues a jealous Tiberius would condemn to a 
similar fate, playing about the triclinmm with the other 
children, reminded her painfully of the empty palace in 
Mauretania, When, if ever, a new Ptolemy came, would he 
be like Antony or rather like that little boy of distinctly 
Oriental type she may have noted among them: Herod- 
Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great, at this time five years 
old- The warm friendship which existed between his mother 
Berenice and Antonia Minor would account for his presence 
here. He was brought up with Drusus, son of Tiberius, some 
say-, but that he was the inseparable companion of Caligula, 
we know. 

How the pattern grows! Herod- Agrippa appears now 
to weave new threads in the tapestry of the Houses of Ptolemy 
and Herod, How should Cleopatra know that one day his- 
tory would suspect this grandson of the old enemy of her 
mother to be the instigator of the murder of her only son, 
and last representative of the Ptolemies? 

The palace halls resounded to laughter and the witty 
conversations of patrician and philosopher, statesman and 
poet. Libertine and vestal conversed on religion, beauty, love 
and letters, . Beauty reigned, and mothers and children, yet 
unstained by crime, formed there a delightful family group. 

* 

That dawn Was the presage of a splendid day, when a 
most significant event took place. On this day was dedicated 
the ^^Ara Pacis Augustas, " symbolizing this era of peace, 
and the triumph of a policy upon which Augustus and his 
faithful ministers had worked so long: the year g was a 
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culmination of Roman military efforts for the control of 
the Empire. 

In the East diplomacy without too great a show of arms 
had brought into line the most recalcitrant of monarchs, as 
well as Gaulj to which Augustus and members of his family 
had devoted much time, developing it so that there was no 
longer that fear of the Empire moving eastward: Rome was 
still the center of the universe. The campaigns undertaken 
by Drusus since the year 12 for the conquest of the Germanic 
peoples seemed about to be crowned with success. 

Fortune had been kind to Augustus, and he in turn 
would show that he bore goodwill toward all the conquered 
peoples. The dedication of the “Altar*’ evoked the turbulent 
past, while calling attention to the present Augustan Age, 
and the “Father of his Country,” conciliating, forgiving and 
beneficent, who had healed the wounds caused to Italy by 
civil wars, and above all restored health and confidence to 
the state. 

The “Altar of Peace” was the result of a plan which 
Julius Antonins had formulated in 13. The son of the Trium- 
vir, mounting from honor to honor, had been charged by 
the Senate with the direction of an ovation to welcome 
Augustus, returning to an impatient populace, after lingering 
unduly in the Orient and in Gaul. Wishing to make it a 
memorable occasion, he appealed to Horace for a companion- 
piece to the secular song which had preceded the departure 
of the Emperor. But the poet, acquainted with the talents of 
the half-brother of Cleopatra, pleaded inadequacy: “Thou, 
Antonius, not I, shouldst sing great Csesar's praise.” 
Horace had not misjudged the young man, and was the first 
to acclaim him a new star in the literary firmament. 

The dedication was undoubtedly a triumphant moment 
for Julius Antonius, and one of rejoicing for the daughters 
of the great Triumvir, who, like Horace, might sing, “O, 
glorious day, with honor to be mentioned!” One can evoke 
the three sisters following the young Consul Antonius with 
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proud eyes, as he took *The lead along the ways/^ The 
plaudits and favors of the Romans unleashed their enthush 
asm: "To triumphe! we will shout all of xis together, and 
not only once; To triumpher and incense will we offer to 
kindly gods/’ 

Here Augustus marches, a veritable First Consul for 
life among consuls, and at his side the princes, Lucius and 
Caius, and Livia. '^The Empress’ features lend themselves so 
admirably to imagery in. marble,” would be the sculptor's 
answer to the congratulations of the sovereigns of Mauretania. 
What a contrast to her charming, frivolous daughter-in-law! 
There, for all to see, the artist’s chisel had immortalized 
Julia’s coquetry and the austerity of Tiberius. In his 
stern but handsome profile gazing fixedly upon her head 
turned away from his, one may read the tragic story of their 
incompatibility. 

Haughty Antonia Major and her overbearing husband 
stand arrogantly forth upon that frieze, and Antonia Minor 
and Drusus are captured in a moment of gay chatter. With 
what genius the sculptor has characterized for us their bear- 
ing, dress and familiar traits. Who but Octavia could the 
grave matron be, who, standing near, lays a finger upon her 
lips as if to recall to them that this is a religious ceremony? 

Antonia smiling through time at her young husband! 
Happy Drusus whom Rome now celebrates, on his return 
from the wars. But a few months hence Tiberius will bring 
back across a mourning Italy the ashes of her brilliant young 
general, fallen in action on the borders of the Elbe. 

There upon that stone our eyes may follow the marching 
populace, patricians and dignified senators, and all the Im- 
perial family as they appeared on that day to the eyes of 
Cleopatra Selene. It is not to be supposed, in however festive a 
mood Cleopatra and Juba might be, that they could forget 
their own weary march through the city in holiday attire. 

Here was she in Rome gazing at prisoners of war as her 
mother had once looked on at Ciesar’s triumph — exulting in 
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his power and heedless of the morrow of the victims passing 
in review before her — nor dreaming then in her pride that 
one day so must her own children pass before pitiless Roman 
eyes, symbols of fallen Egypt — a Sun God and a Moon God- 
dess. "Would it not have seemed to Cleopatra Selene as wonder- 
ful as her miraculous birth that she had survived the horrid 
fate of these prisoners to come into royal honors? 

Seeing the superb Queen Cleopatra, richly dressed, a 
diadem upon her brow, the ambitious, climbing son of a 
freedman might then indulge in day-dreams: with a little 
luck, a new-found treasure, or a revolution, and his daughter, 
too, might fall into a monarch’s bed . , • and rule over a king- 
dom. Anything might happen in Rome. 

Julia this season gave the most splendid entertainments. 
A whirl of gayety was Rome, with its princess leading the 
round. Her extravagance was the chief topic of conversation 
in the capital. Life should be a continual festival was the be- 
lief of these men and women who worshiped pleasure. In 
these years the appetite for amusement had increased. The 
senses of the Romans, it seems, had become so jaded that 
keener and more violent pleasures were being substituted for 
the innocent diversions of former days. Games became fiercer; 
blood in the arena no longer shocked, but thrilled. . . . 

The Imperial Family all loved games. And nothing, 
Cleopatra would have to admit, could be more magnificent 
than the games Drusus, Triumpher, and Piso exhibited to the 
arena-loving populace. One of these gave rise to an amusing 
anecdote. 

The Emperor and Empress, accompanied by quiet- 
spoken, simply dressed, elderly friends of distinguished man- 
ners, had just taken their seats in the Imperial box, when there 
was a stir- The spectators rose to see what could be the source 
of so much gayety. Julia, dazzling, entered, followed by her 
'Tncroyables’’ of the day. It was a procession of the most 
frivolous of Roman society. The games were neglected. This 
was Rome, smart Rome. The Princess Julians box became the 
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chief attraction; and those delicate and exquisite Roman ma~ 
trons with her, who, it was said, desired nothing more in a 
public show than to see a whole company of gladiators breathe 
out its last! 

Daring marked Julia’s conduct and dress. Her father 
frowned. He had been averse to meeting women of noble 
birth at public entertainments in the first days of his reign, 
but had bowed, not easily let it be said, to the new order. 
He still held that woman’s place was in the home, not 
in public places and at state banquets. Notwithstanding his 
personal sentiment, he usually withheld criticism. But this was 
too daring, and all the women followed her as the leader of 
fashions. 

Out came the little memorandum book. In Julia’s box 
there was a conspiracy of young mocking society ready to 
protest against this interference with their liberty. Augustus 
wrote in his most censorious manner, and a stream of notes 
were exchanged between the two boxes. The young Roman 
matrons adored intrigue, and spent their lives in such futilities. 
Charming, sprightly and of playful wit, they chattered and 
compiled answers. Each reproof of the Emperor was greeted 
by a witty remark, and probably some ill-concealed laughter. 
They were bold. Julia was powerful with the Emperor; and 
they were sure enough of their power over her. 

^'Why do you make yourself so conspicuous?” 

'‘Why did you make me daughter of an Emperor?” 

'‘Your dress is cut too low!” 

"It is the latest cut!” 

"Mark the difference in your stepmother Livia and the 
manners of her friends.” 

"Give us time and we, too, will grow old!” 

Incorrigible daughter! How often would he preach so- 
briety in dress and manner as well as urge it upon her at- 
tendants and friends? It was impossible to be long angry with 
Julia. Like as not to-morrow she would appear in a tunic 
whose modesty left nothing to be desired. Again he would 
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embrace her, assure her how becoming was this one, and the 
irrepressible Julia might pertly retort; ^'Yesterday I was 
dressed for the eyes of my husband, to-day for those of my 
father!”"^® 

^^Jeux d^arene et jetix d^esprif ^ — such were the diver- 
sions of that great world of two thousand years ago of high 
and lowly alike. Cleopatra lingered but a little while in Rome, 
and then sailed back to her kingdom — a regretted, lost queen I 





CHAPTER XXI 


I T was during this season in Rome, in the year 9 b.c., that 
Juba put the final touches on his great historical work 
which he had been maturing for years, and made the arrange- 
ments which led to its publication the year after. At this 
period Juba found a wave of nationalism invading literature, 
turning it to a revival of the early traditions of Latium. Rome, 
conquering the nations of the Mediterranean, had adopted in 
turn their arts and literature- She had embraced, too, customs 
of the Orient and the point of view of the Greeks. Now ruled 
by a minority in whose midst there were still threats of dis- 
sension, she deemed it advisable to knead them together by re- 
storing the spirit of national pride. 

Since the fall of Egypt, Rome had become the capital of 
the worlds but the brilliant era of the Augustan Age only 
opened when painters and sculptors, poets, philosophers and 
historians, who formerly frequented Alexandria and Athens, 
came to Rome and settled there. Those literati, once the chief 
ornament of the court of Cleopatra the Great, were much 
sought after as teachers in the schools, because of their train- 
ing in science and literary Greek, or as pedagogues to enter 
one of the great houses. Many of these surely remembered 
Cleopatra Selene as a child. 

While this spirit of nationalism pervaded all Romans and 
was tp resuscitate the fabulous history of Rome, yet the men 
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who were to count in the literature of this era W'ere of Asia 
Minor and African origin: the historian and geographer Strabo, 
the historian and rhetor Dionysus of Halicarnassus, Nico- 
las of Damascus, Diodorus of Sicily, the philosopher Philo of 
Alexandria, the Jewish historian Joseph of Palestine, and the 
King of Mauretania.^"^^ Sophist Philostratus, former teacher of 
Cleopatra, who he said surpassed him in the study of Platon- 
ism, had retired to Sicily to deplore the fate of the Lagidae. 
What price now the riches he had acquired “in the service of 
kings, the favours showered upon him of which he had been 
so proud?’’ So laments Crinagoras, writing, one suspects, for 
the eye of Augustus. Like Timagenes later, Philostratus was 
persona non grata at Rome. 

A most important encounter at Rome for Juba must have 
been with Dionysus of Halicarnassus, a man who held the 
world in disdain. Dionysus did not frequent Imperial circles; 
indeed he was hardly known to the official patrons. But among 
those scholars with whom Juba passed most of his days, he 
was looked up to with respect. 

A knowledge of the science of government is as necessary 
for the historian as it is for the ruler. Only that historian who 
has insight into the heart of man and can sense his reactions 
to real or artificial phenomena will be able to carry us through 
different phases of history which have brought leaders to 
victory or defeat. Juba, sustained by Ptolemy pride, had the 
impulse to go off “walking, as it were, over fires, hidden be- 
neath treacherous ashes,” — in other words, the undertaking 
of historical works which would bring him fame. 

The sovereigns of Mauretania had come back impressed 
with the grandeur of Rome, and with quickened personal 
ambitions. Building would be reanimated in Caesarea. Even 
the Roman state held that splendor of monuments was a sign 
of power. How much more would a Ptolemy queen and her 
amenable husband subscribe to the doctrinel 

The homage paid to the Emperor by Senate and people 
before the Altar of Peace at Rome moved Juba shortly to con- 
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one day. Be he ever so jocular, playing at Emperor Bonhomme^ 
instinctively people felt that he was not sincere. 

Antonia had taken her stand, and allied herself with 
Tiberius and his mother against the others- Married to Drusus, 
she belonged to the Claudian clan. ... 

Where was the truth in all this? Was Julia merely bored 
by the presence of Tiberius in Rome, where she openly had as 
lover the son of the Triumvir? Handsome and gifted, Antoiiius 
might well inspire Tiberius with jealousy. He had been rapidly 
advanced along the path of honors. He seemed a favorite of the 
gods. His eloquence appealed to the people and his talents to 
scholars. But he possessed a still more dangerous gift, that of 
pleasing women. He not only supplanted Tiberius with Julia, 
but Augustus openly evinced a preference for his society. 
When the time of vengeance came, Livia’s first shafts of 
venom were directed against the brother of Cleopatra Selene. 

The Empress was an implacable enemy. "Naught is there 
that the Claudian might shall not achieve.” It eventually 
destroyed the character of the adored daughter of the Em^ 
peror. How could these two, Antonius and Julia, have been 
so blind while evidence was being collected against them by 
the "Inquisitatores”? Creatures of the Empress noted the go- 
ings and comings of Julia's lovers, real or imaginary, and re- 
ported her presence in any unusual place at any unusual 
hour. Light-hearted princes living from day to day, plucking 
the fruit when it was ripe, enjoying their little hour, and 
dying — rarely in their beds. Taking off by violence was the 
rule rather than the exception. 

The diadem did not rest lightly on Cleopatra^s head during 
these years, when hardly a galley from Italy but brought dis- 
quieting news of what was taking place in Imperial circles. The 
spirit of anxiety invading the solitude of Juba’s library pursued 
him on his promenades with Greek scholars through shady gar- 
dens filled with fountains, or in the lecture room at Csesarea. 

Cleopatra was possessed like her mother of a daemon — a 
driving energy. Juba’s portrait about this time shows a man 
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given much to meditation but, in order to indulge in it, his. 
only refuge was in flight. Uneasiness crept into his mind as 
trouble began to brew on the Palatine Hill, 

The philological sciences, loved by the Alexandrines at all 
epochs, occupied almost exclusively the scholars of the Museum 
under the last Lagid^, and in that world of oratory and 
rhetors philology took precedence over all other subjects. Juba 
had become an impassioned collector of words of primitive 
languages — idioms of India, Arabia, Asia Minor and Ethopia, 
for which he found Greek equivalents. These researches had 
brought him to write many grammatical works, including 
two volumes on the Corruption of Langtiage, which engaged 
him in a controversy with Didymus of Alexandria, a man of 
short temper who for gain, it was said, lent himself to po- 
lemics against the scholarly king. The writers of antiquity 
were not inclined to exaggerate the merits of a brother author. 
Jealousy of his rank as an authority in his domain and the 
recognition accorded the talents of Juba by all contemporary 
men of letters may have played a great part. 

This was not all that troubled Juba^s mind; there was 
that matter of the manuscript. . . . 

Juba displayed as much xeal as his wife’s ancestors in 
supplying a library which forgers helped him to fill. The cult 
of Pythagoras was responsible for a hoax played on this king. 
Eager to possess an original manuscript of the philosopher, he 
had purchased one which was counted among the most pre- 
cious in his library. To his chagrin he learned that it was 
spurious. Cleopatra may have tried to console him by telling 
him that forgers, aware of this passion of the Lagidae, had 
published a number of false works under great names and 
sold them to the imprudent princes. She may also have sug- 
gested he could follow another Ptolemy custom: borrow an 
original and return a copy. 

What he wanted now was tranquillity- He was planning 
in the year 9, during their season in Rome, the publication of 
an enduring monument for himself — his history. 





CHAPTER XXII 


I N the "parched land of Jnba, nurse of lions” rumor 
was astir. Courtiers exchanged eloquent glances, and even 
philosophers appeared now to take an interest in human 
affairs, turning approving glances on their royal colleague 
as he passed down the long galleries of the palace* Rumor for 
once was correct, and the Forum in Rome learned that after 
years of waiting, the Queen of Mauretania was to present her 
country with an heir.^*^^ The Emperor sent oJ0F a special courier 
with congratulations and hopes for a safe delivery, yet in 
private he may have given voice to perturbations which the 
event could occasion the state in awakening dormant Ptole- 
maic ambitions. Augustus realiized that his throne, like a seat 
at the scenic games, was purchased by discipline, devotion and 
servility. If for a while he viewed the world's show from his 
lofty seat, when the curtain was rung down for him, the 
State — unmindful of his heirs — installed a new favorite in 
that vacant place. 

Ptolemy revived old aspirations. Vivacious Berbers of 
fervid and volatile imagination swore eternal allegiance to 
their new leader, he who would help them in time to throw 
off the shackles of Rome. . . . Good King Juba's subjects loved 
him but were ever suspicious of his Roman education. ... 

The first cry of her son brought Cleopatra Selene to the 
summit of mundane happiness. Would he take after her 
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maternal ancestors? — a Soter? In defiance of royal diplomacy, 
she gave him the name of Ptolemy 

The city was in gala attire as Alexandria had been for 
Cleopatra Sciences own birth. Chariots rattling down through 
the city in the early morning hours raised clouds of dust that 
settling, whitened the garments of somber Berbers, entering 
the city after an all-night trek from mountains and desert. 
Farmers and their families, slaves and freedmen, retired 
legionaries — Cxsar's veterans from the suburbs — made up 
the endless procession marching along the highroads. 

Everything was coming into bloom — gardens, youth and 
maidens. The frontons of temples were hung with garlands 
of roses, dear to Aphrodite-Isis, and altars were lost beneath 
a mass of flowers and fruit — offerings to the divinities of 
Greece, Rome, Egypt and Carthage. Garlands too hung on 
the statues of Venus, adorning the public squares and street 
corners. To all the sanctuaries of that radiant goddess, beloved 
of men, maidens brought that day verbena and the first 
flowers from spring gardens for Her, Giver of all that en- 
chants,^®^ 

Juba opened the day by heading a procession to the 
Temple of the Emperor. A richly-clad priest awaited him at 
the sacrificial altar. What did the augur read as he bent over 
his victim? What would be the lot of this prince? Was the 
hour of his birth propitious? The sovereigns, framed by dig- 
nitaries of the court and Royal Guards, gave an attentive 
ear, while the congregation stirred uneasily, eager to Join the 
crowds in the streets or be off to the games. 

By this time a visitor to Caesarea might easily forget that 
he was not in Greece so much had the manners and art of 
the Hellenes penetrated the capital of the Ptolemy Queen. 
Berbers it was said were adopting Latin and Greek names, 
as in Alexandria Egyptians had become metamorphosed into 
Greeks. 

A Greek traveler .walked as in a dream. Athens he 
thought was many leagues behind him, and yet here he gazed 
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at public buildings and temples constructed in the Greek 
manner, the language spoken about him was his own, and he 
was soon to find that the aristocracy, including the court and 
its nobles, lived according to the Greek mode. He probably 
arrived with a little swagger, inclined to scoff at the second 
rate works of art of an African king. But hardly had he 
walked a hundred paces than he was confronted with a corner 
that might have been taken out of Greece. 

The capital with its luxurious villas and gardens, the rich 
dress of its inhabitants, its music, theaters, chariot races and 
general tone of gaycty had captured the imagination of the 
Nomads. The independent tribes, separated by desert and 
marsh from Roman territory and the Greek influence of 
Caesarea, might still be faithful to their national traditions; 
but not those who had mingled with cultivated Greeks and 
Romans in the capital, suave of tongue and manner. These 
young men of the steppes and the dunes, after a sojourn 
among their people, returned to that delightful civilization 
so strangely at variance with their own. Inspired and eager 
for adventure and travel, some men joined the expeditionary 
forces to see the world. 

Groups of people streamed into the Forum from under 
the colonnades. Jostling each other goodnaturedly they went 
on, climbing a few steps and across to the theater- — the chief 
amusement of high and low alike. 

Pantomime was the ideal theater for the Berber who 
understood no Latin and little Greek. A gesture of the actor 
made his meaning clear. ... A few wordless scenes taken from 
the life about him, homely incidents of a foreign land, and 
that silent drama was born. Traveling companies offered 
nbtliing complicated in plot: little dramas like Pagliacci or 
the Punchinello, essence of buffoonery, invented for people 
desirous of condensing the emotiom of a lifetime into an hour, 
comprised the repertory, Fix the attention of the public, keep 
it in suspense and excite in the spectators the most violent 
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emotion — this was how that Augustan Age diverted the play- 
goer, now that the age o£ the classic drama was past. 

A traveling company appeared in Ccesarea during the 
festivals. The Mauretanian. Troops stationed nearby had at 
all times to be furnished with amusements. With them, slap- 
stick comedy, blows and cuffs won highest favor. A type of 
character had even been created to receive the kicks and 
thwacks — "The dolt” or buffooxi of the troop, a type which 
has survived down to our own day. 

This theater of Ciesarea,^'^® according to usage and for 
economy in construction, was semi-circular and built on 
a gentle slope which the architect had cleverly utilized, cut- 
ting into the flanks of the hill. Streams of people now poured 
from the southern end of the Forum under its portico. Swag- 
gering charioteers, muscular, iron- jawed gladiators with som- 
ber eyes shadowed by the thought of impending doom, 
Berbers and veterans dashed headlong up the two great out- 
side staircases to the gallery, racing each other to get the best 
seats in the top rows. 

Foreigners stopped to admire the beautiful green and 
white veined Chenoua marble columns topped by white 
Corinthian capitals, and the sanctuary which rose above the 
theater here as did that one in Rome over the Theatre of 
Pompey. They hung back to gaze in shop windows under the 
portico, and were amused by the exclamations of a hetaira^ 
dallying before a display of vanity boxes, necklaces and per- 
fumes, whose languishing, hopeful glances elicited no response 
from her escort. A fashionable youth lisping his order for a 
group of Egyptian songs in a bookshop suggested to a Greek 
visitor that here was a chance to buy that History of the 
Theatre by King Juba which he saw on display. 

Fair-haired patricians drew their togas away from con- 
tact with their inferiors as all pressed through swinging doors 
into the large paved court decorated with stucco pillars, after 
the Alexandrian fashion. Here were other shops and the 
public foyer of the theater. Traversing one of the long arched 
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corridors, they came out into the orchestra. The distinguished 
visitors hesitated a moment, then were ushered to seats re- 
served in the first three rows for people of quality, and sepa- 
rated from the rest of the theater by a stone balustrade. 

One entering that theater for the first time would be 
inevitably struck by the richly decorated wall of white mar- 
ble veneer that dominated the stage, its triple row of columns 
with fluted shafts and Corinthian capitals, and statues of the 
Muses set in niches. And that colossal bust that held a place 
of honor here — to the eyes of many the classic features of 
severe beauty coiffed with the elephant head of bronze and 
ivory tusks personified Africa. But visitors from Egypt disa- 
greed. To them it was Queen Cleopatra Selene, representing 
herself to her subjects in the Ptolemy headdress adopted by 
her mother and other queens of Egypt on their coinage/® “ 

All this bore evidence of the wealth and impeccable taste 
of the Mauretanian monarchs. Apparently nothing was over- 
looked that could be found in other capitals. The African 
sun blazed outside, but they were comfortably shaded from 
its heat by an awning. 

Men and women of Cleopatra Selene’s day were pro- 
nouncedly more Rabelaisian. How they rocked with laughter 
at the trials of the good man, so in love with his charming 
wantoh of a wife that she could persuade him to believe any- 
thing, — even in her virtue. Here was no casting down of eyes 
at the mere mention of sex. That audience greeted each 
obscenity of word or act with gales of laughter. The ancients 
understood how to give themselves up to a holiday mood. 
While the comedy was on, they reveled in that dream world, 
imagining themselves to be the creatures disporting amorously 
and shamelessly upon the stage. 

The scene in which the husband returns unexpectedly 
and the lover is obliged to hide in a chest roused the wildest 
enthusiasm. There was no prudery at cuckoldry; it was the 
surest method of provoking laughter in that crude audience, 
intoxicated by love and wine. 
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Men were wandering about watching the actors and 
their dressers going in and out o£ recesses in the great wall. 
A few stopped to gossip a moment with the wardx'obe mis- 
tress, Julia Mimesis, whose name suggests that she had been 
a great actress in her day. A freedwoman of Juba and with 
money of her own, her love of the theater brought her bach 
to it in any capacity. 

As the curtain was rung down on mimes who delighted 
Berbers as they have ever delighted other peoples, morals took 
a holiday. 

In carnival time there were no meddling restrictions, 
Wise rulers have always furnished their toiling subjects with 
these means of occasional escape from bondage. All that di- 
verted the crowd and provoked laughter in the theater was 
for the sanity of the state and kept governments stable. 

The maid deflowered at festival time might hold up 
her head without fear of scorn. The blame was not hers, but 
the poet’s whose words in the comedy inflamed her ardor and 
made her reason reel, as with new wine divine. Already eyes 
had sought her out as an accomplice to pleasure in that vast 
throng. A shepherd boy at the theater had pressed her close, 
breathing vows, and murmuring of a sylvan retreat which 
might enfold them once the curtain fell. 

Ah, that night how many youths and maidens sought 
the Temple of Venus, a little bower curtained by trailing 
vines, and where, enshrined, a naked, lovely torso of that 
goddess smiled a benediction upon all lovers. 

Sleep did not come to Caesarea that night . . . from every 
garden and cafe, music, laughter and pledges of lovers floated 
on the air. 

^^Where the strait severs Europe from Africa,” in the 
capital of an African prince and a Ptolemy princess, guests 
rolled up to the palace in carriages or in litters, blocking the 
way. A great attendance was expected that night at the 
banquet given to celebrate the birth of the heir of Maure- 
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tania, and merry crowds liad early stationed themselves about 
the gates to watch arrivals and comment upon them, 

A distinguished visitor passed along the terraces through 
lines of stalwart Libyan guards, and was received at the 
palace door by the Master of Ceremonies. His name an- 
nounced, he stepped from that velvety African night into a 
room already filled with notables of the town, and strangers 
attracted by the glamor of Cassarea. A copper-skinned Egyp- 
tian slave offered him a flower. Lingering a moment in the 
white marble atrium, where soaring columns of purple 
porphyry supported a ceiling of crystal mosaic, he gazed at 
the family portraits of the King and Queen hung on a back- 
ground of Gsetulian purple, the King's own dye so admired 
in Rome, musing that Hercules himself had done no greater 
labor than this descendant who raised up Greek Civilization 
where anarchy had reigned. 

Attracted by the music of lute, harp, flute and pipe, 
he wandered on. Everywhere groups of people were chatter- 
ing with animation. Ordinarily the stranger feels lonely, shy 
in such a vast assembly, but a freedman, one of those im- 
portant personages who held the administration of the king- 
dom in his hands, spying him out, graciously engaged him in 
conversation. The courtiers had been trained after the fashion 
in Alexandria, where nothing was omitted that could make 
time pass pleasantly for guests. 

But philosophy is not for the young. The young man's 
eyes constantly roved in the direction of a little knot of 
women dressed in snowy white; their undergarments of finest 
thread and silk were designed to conceal, but their trans- 
parency only added to temptation. O lovely Aspasia, O Sap- 
pho — a fortune of pearls at their ears, round their necks and 
in their hair ! The melting beauty of these gems but enhanced 
the loveliness of their wearers. Like was one to that exquisite 
statuette of ivory, painted in lifelike tints, which stood be- 
side her on a silver chest delicately inlaid with the scales of 
Indian tortoise. 
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Laughter was suddenly stilled within the palace. Fearful 
of having loitered overlong, the young man hastily made his 
way back to rooms being rapidly emptied; the banquet had 
commenced. A slave installed him upon a dining couch in- 
laid with silver and tortoise-shell, decked with gold em- 
broidered hangings, and adjusted under his left elbow a 
gorgeous purple pillow, stulfed with the softest wool. 

Just in time. Advancing down the banquet hall were 
the King and Queen of Mauretania — a lovely queen in a cob- 
web gown, robed, it seemed, in a mist of dawn, 'With them 
came the captain of the Royal Guards, an administrator of 
the kingdom, and his staff, unmistakably sons of native 
nobility. Smiling at the guests and receiving their obeisance, 
the royal couple seated themselves on the dais which over- 
looked the hall. Behind Cleopatra stood the faithful ^schinus 
Antoninius, who had followed her through all the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, to find freedom at last in Mauretania. 

The stranger looked about him amazed at the beauty of 
this room with columns of Phrygian marble. High vaulted, 
its star-studded ceiling upheld by great arches of green 
porphyry revealed the African sky; and round its edge pro- 
jections, artfully devised, held lamps whose flames fanned by 
scented air, pouring into the room through apertures in walls 
and ceiling, caused the silver and crystal stars to glitter un- 
ceasingly. 

Guests; gazed with rapture on silver plate, antique mar- 
ble, bronzes and works of art; and marveled at the gems and 
Gaetulian purple. About the gallery stood magnificent can- 
delabra cunningly wrought into the shape of trees by a 
master silversmith, and hung with tiny lamps that winked 
and gleamed like gems. For a moment the guest could dis- 
tinguish nothing in the flashing panorama before him, a 
gallery sparkling with a thousand fires. 

Men and women added to the dazzling scene, outvying 
each other in gorgeous apparel. There were garments of that 
fashionable color of pigeon-blood red, and many other hues. 
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and some of no fixed color but shot with every shade of the 
rainbow. Fashion had designed everything to seduce the eye 
of man. Under the flimsy garments, the eye might watch the 
play of every muscle, linger caressingly upon the contour 
of breasts like twin apples, or follow the delicate curve of 
slightly undulating hip, firm calf and slender ankle. , . , 

Hors d^oeuvre there were of various kinds, ^'ex- 
citants*’ that stimulated the appetite: white and black olives, 
delicately-dressed sausages, asparagus, radishes, and raw cab- 
bage to provoke the desire for wine. Little black Ethiopians 
wove in and out carrying attistic towers of bread. 

Dish upon dish of strange and marvelous foods fol- 
lowed: shellfish and other creatures of the sea which but a 
short time before men had seen swimming about in crystal 
bowls, African snails and oysters, followed by ring-doves, 
capons and ducks, Numidian and Rhodian hens, pheasants, 
chickens plunged alive into new Falerniaii wine that they 
might be more tender, and in the center a gorgeous peacock 
with tail spread, whose plumage would be shorn in a moment. 
Slaves now carried in a huge wild boar looking remarkably 
alive, surrounded by suckling pigs made of some sweet paste. 
Others bore a great silver platter which held a gazelle, poised 
as though in flight amid spicy herbs, pale green rue, Cuman 
and Pompeian kale, far-smelling mint, mallows, and endives. 

Soft music soothed the ears of the diners, while the 
tragedian Leonteus, reciting, recalled to the company that 
life is short and tedious. Was it not written in the Book of 
Wisdom that "in the death of man there is no remedy, neither 
was any one known to have returned from the grave?” Fling 
round the roses! Let us have costly wines; newly imported, 
wines from the Thebaid made near Captos, or the sweet 
Sebenytic, white of color and of fragrant bouquet, made ac- 
cording to Atheneus of a grape remarkable for its sweetness. 

Cleopatra Selene, reclining on a golden couch upon silken 
stuffs and brocades, looked on at the revels that followed: 
jugglers adept in their art, buffoons, clumsy . and laughter 
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provoking, conjurers; and women wooed the heart of the 
guests with Egyptian airs, and provoked them with Spanish 
song and dance, to the accompaniment of their guitai*s. To 
those watching her, Cleopatra had never seemed more beauti- 
ful; but to the more discerning eye there was an aura of 
sadness about her, as though she were already remote from 
human contact. 

Two little native princes guarded a pet leopard lying at 
her feet, quiescent until Leon tens approached to receive the 
compliments of the Queen whose fondness for the people 
of the theater she had inherited from her father. The beast 
suddenly reared his head, staring with baleful green eyes at 
the dismayed actor who had mistaken him for an empty skin! 

A streak of dawn banished the orb of night; stars, too, 
were beginning to fade from the sky. Slaves, overcome by 
fatigue, had sunk to sleep in corners of the great hall. The 
last guests took their departure; a few, it must be admitted, 
not without aid. Many would seek the baths, where walls 
sparkled with the fire of precious stones, and refresh them- 
selves in pools cut from the Parian marble into which the 
waters flowed from silver faucets. 

Far from the sound of revels, little Ptolemy slept. Bend- 
ing over him, did Cleopatra Selene see in this infant prince 
the child who, as Crinagoras prophesied at her wedding, would 
'Tule again over Egypt and Libya with unshaken domination, 
turning both into one country?” The first rays of the sun, 
shining throitgh the skillfully treated amber windows set in 
frames of precious wood, formed an aureole about the child’s 
head. Did it set her adreaming of the conquest begun by 
Alexander the Great which, taken up by her father Antony 
and shattered at Actium, might one day be achieved by her 
son? 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


T he birth of the heir and the founding of a dynasty 
crystallized Cleopatra Selene’s ambitions. What prompted 
her to fling the name Ptolemy as a challenger into the arena 
of Roman censorship? Romans stared. Officials grumbled. It 
seemed a mistake that Rome should ever have sent a daughter 
of Cleopatra to Africa. Moreover, it furnished a precedent to 
all kinglets who might think the time now come to assert 
themselves. It was always difficult to conquer the antipathy 
Rome manifested to all who wore a crown, as though the 
very existence of a monarch threatened her own sovereignty. 

Juba II read his patron’s mind. Fie had not the same 
faith as Cleopatra Selene in his star of destiny. He had seen 
too many falling stars. His Queen might despise him as a 
cardboard king, because he was satisfied with his kingdom 
and refused to allow his thoughts to go beyond the frontiers 
prescribed by Rome. He had received far more than he had 
hoped for. But Cleopatra was a Ptolemy; they could never 
receive enough. Now he suspected she was finding Mauretania 
hardly large enough for her dreams. How many envied him 
his title of ^‘Friend of Augustus” and his rank? He was proud 
of the much coveted honor of Roman citizenship conferred 
upon him.^°^ Was he then content to be known as a Roman 
representative, a "regis amicus”? Where was his pride? It was 
evident that he was not a Ptolemy! Cleopatra made him feel 
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this lack in himself. So much so that she gave the kindly, 
easy-going scholar-king the "Ttolemy obsession.” 

If the naming of the son of this ambitious, energetic 
woman filled Augustus with vague apprehensions, no repri- 
mand came from him, at least in public form. Juba, more 
scholar than politician, he could trust. Although as time went 
on Juba, under his wife^s influence, began to take his kingship 
more seriously, yet Augustus knew he had been too well 
broken in ever to deviate from the Roman policy. Not so 
his wife, daughter of Cleopatra, one of the ablest politicians 
of her time. In her Augustus might see many a Cleopatra, 
who would arm this son of hers against him. 

Haunted by dreams of greatness, the Queen saw, where 
the sands of Africa mingled with those of Egypt, a throne 
waiting for her son to take. Not even his beloved books could 
always solace the King, trembling lest the long arm of Rome 
reach out and wrest from them their kingdom. He admired 
the fearlessness of his wife, but above all he loved peace and 
security — and these often enough seemed menaced by Cleo- 
patra Selene. The birth of a son and heir was for Juba the 
natural conclusion of their union, but for Cleopatra it had 
a deeper significance: to her it announced the resurrection 
of the Ptolemy dynasty. 

Cleopatra*s audacity produced a scene in the royal privy 
chamber. The name Ptolemy might turn the world against 
them . . . cause them to be pointed out as examples of ingrati- 
tude. The King reminded her of the Emperor’s clemency. 
Clemency indeed! “When he had stripped her of the throne 
of Libya to which her father had raised her? 

Before, Actiuni. . . , Now everything they had they owed 
to him whom ''Providence had raised up to ornament so ex- 
cellently human life, showering him with virtues that he 
might be a benefactor of men — a Saviour!” Juba may not 
have been a first-rate poet, but he had inherited the talent 
for oratory for which the Berbers were renowned. 

She who had been envious of her sister’s children now, 
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with a new incentive^, passed her days with het* husband, com- 
pleting the embellishment of their capital: collecting art 
treasures, building public works, establishing workshops and 
founding libraries and museums so that Ptolemy might re- 
ceive a city worthy of his name. They would hand over to 
him the richest city in Africa, soon numbering aoo,odo souU, 
where Latin, the language of Rome, was rarely heard except 
for laws and business of state, and even the Punic aristocracy 
conversed in Greek- 

What hopes this heir represented for the royal couple 
of Mauretania! There was already something sacred about 
the young prince: the continuance of the Lagidae strain in a 
Mauretanian dynasty founded for him, What might he not 
do with his power, a descendant of the Ptolemies and of the 
great Massanissa! 

It was with a different eye and proxid, too, that they 
viewed their work, these two* They had given to their sub- 
jects riches and culture, and peace of mind in order to enjoy 
them.^“^ How different was this from the kingdom of Judea, 
and their conception of parenthood from that of the King 
of the Jews! Juba would raise his son to power, to rule beside 
him during his lifetime; Herod, jealous of the popularity of 
his sons, Aristobolus and Alexander, but sought a pretext to 
put them to death. 

Events taking place then in the court of Herod threw 
into violent contrast that constructive policy in Mauretania, 
Herod’s court was a network of intrigue, and sinister the 
attitude of ministers and courtiers to the ' Herodian princes 
after Herod’s visit to Augustus in 12, That they did not 
share the fate of their mother at that time was only owing 
to the timely arrival of the King of Cappadocia, called to 
defend his daughter and her husband, Alexander^a recon- 
ciliation of short duration. Death was never far from the 
/^children of Mafiamne, ; 

Roman authority had on another occasion projected itself 
Mnto Judean affairs, and checked Herod in his xnurderpiis ‘ 
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course. He had run the risk of falling into disgrace with 
Augustus for an expedition sent against the Arabs, for no 
.apparent reason, that high authority declared. All things wait 
on Rome. • . , 

To achieve a dynasty, a few murders were necessary, so 
Nicolas of Damascus, pleading his patron’s case before Augus- 
tus, would explain — and obtain his consent to impeach Alex- 
ander and Aristobolus. Reading between the lines one sees 
that this depraved ambassador was even then preparing the 
Emperor for the news of the foulest deed so far attempted by 
the royal assassin. Yet like all tragedies foreseen and awaited, 
this one thrilled the Roman world by its inhumanity. 

A mock trial was instituted, and the princes condemned 
without a hearing. The two boys who had inherited the 
beauty of their mother were strangled at Sabeste by order of 
their father^ Where were the gods and divine justice? Wait- 

Would fate never crush the enemy of Cleopatra? her 
daughter pondering over that enmity will ask. In what re- 
sided the personal power of Herod which exceeded even that 
of the Queen of Egypt, who had never succeeded in robbing 
him of his prestige in Antony’s eyes? Alas, that he had not 
heeded her warning that Herod was a superb but treacherous 
animal and must be watched! Violent, cruel and unscrupu- 
lous, yet he had charmed them one after another: Gabinius, 
the dme damnee of Pompey, Julius Caesar, Antony, and finally 
Augustus. Was it not perhaps that each felt an affinity with 
this man whose methods of conquest so resembled his own? 
Herod was intelligent enough to realize that he existed by 
virtue of that same power of Rome. Without it, he was noth- 
ing. At the first sign of lagging interest in Rome, he would 
be rejected by the Jews. 

They had hated each other well, Cleopatra and the up- 
start Arab king. True she had designs upon his state; Palestine 
was essential in the reconstruction of Egypt and the extension 
of the Empire. Its possession would have restored Egypt to 
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its former independence, and guaranteed it against invasion 
by sea and by land* In 34 with those presents from Antony 
she. had encircled the kingdom of Herod* Some such vision 
of empire as had Cleopatra and Antony for their children, 
their daughter and Juba might now be cherishing for 
their son. 

The connection of Nicolas of Damascus with the death 
of the Herodian princes centered the thoughts of Cleopatra 
on the similar part he had played in the destiny of her family, 
of Alexander Helios whom her mother had hoped in 40 to 
crown King of Jerusalem, Unquestionable power had this 
Machiavellian Greek over Herod, and that he did not prevent 
his patron's unfortunate predilection for murder inclined one 
to the belief that he himself did not altogether disapprove 
of crimes and vengeance. 

Who could restrain a shudder, learning of the last cruel- 
ties of this king? Stricken by an incurable disease, he but 
meditated upon ways and means by which he might make 
the Jews mourn the day of his death- Agonizing, he instituted 
a reign of terror. Now he who had betrayed Alexander and 
Aristobolus was in turn betrayed. Antipater, who truly 
coveted the throne of his father, was in Rome, but confidence 
in his star induced him to return — where a prison awaited 
him. Death haunted Herod, Orders were given, it was said, 
that the most distinguished of the nation should be confined 
in the arena at Jericho, and upon his death slain, so that there 
might be great lamentation on his passing away! 

Day and night the palace resounded to his savage howls 
and blood-curdling cries. Antipater, whose prison was nearby, 
hearing one day particularly terrifying cries, concluded that 
his father’s last hour had come. He attempted to bribe his 
jailer to set him free, but Herod, Teaming of it, gave orders 
for his execution. Five days later, towards the end of March, 
4 B.C., an eclipse of the moon marked the death of the King 
of Jews. The remark of Augustus, on hearing of his last 
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outrages, was the laconic condemnation: 'Tt were better to 
be that man^s swine than his 

The first shudder of horror past, Rome could review his 
life more dispassionately, A magnificent villain, a dangerous 
foe, yet more dangerous as a friend; a mad lover, who, ador- 
ing his wife, had put her to death. And a great builder; here 
was his affinity with Ronae. But that which made him the 
natural ally of Rome caused him to be held in abhorrence by 
his own subjects. 

Let the Romansi admire those works that provoked only 
animosity in the Jews, who groaned at taxes and remained 
blind to the results obtained: Samaria rebuilt and named 
Sebaste in honor of the Emperor; temples of Augustus; viR 
lages that grew into magnificent cities; C^sarea . . . for a pagan 
Emperor, This was not what Israel, vowed to a religious ideal, 
asked for- 

These were the works of an egoist who imagines he will 
live forever. “Woe to him,” says the book of Henoch, “who 
builds his house by the sweat of his brothers; all the stones 
of these worldly piles are as so many sins.” Herod, King of 
the Jews , - , but the day of his death would ever be marked 
up on the Jewish calendar as a day of festival. 

But even death was not to disassociate this man wholly 
from Cleopatra Selene- There was a touch of irony that Juba, 
like Herod, for the magnificence of his reign, was called “a 
new Solomon” during his lifetime. But while Herod accumu- 
lated riches, built magnificent palaces and dazzled his con- 
temporaries by reconstructing the Temple of God — all was 
destined to perish save the halo of infamy which surrounded 
him, Juba did not pin his faith to perishable works: he 
Would survive in the pages of ancient authors even after his 
own writings had been lost. 

The threads of destiny held by Fate, long interwoven, 
were being ruthlessly cut, one by one. First, the divine Julius, 
then gallant Antony and the audacious Cleopatra, Marcellus, 
Alexander Helios, celestial youth, and his mystic prophet, 
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Virgil; Ptolemy Philadelphus, Agrippa the faithful, the de- 
voted Octavia, Drusus, promising young Imperator, Maecenas 
and Horace, "inseparable friends” — all these wandered now 
with the shades. Herod, too, was at the river Styx. Would he 
dare intrude upon that divine company? 

'Tn time of stress,” Horace warned a friendly reader of 
that day, "shew thyself bold and valiant! Yet wisely reef thy 
sails when they are swollen by too fair a breeze!” Cleopatra 
Selene was too happy. A shadow appeared, small as a man’s 
hand, it might be, but gathering in force. The fortunes of 
all the children of Antony had been secure until that time 
when Tiberius had sought a voluntary exile at Rliodes. Did 
an indefinable fear take possession of Cleopatra, thinking of 
Julius Antonius, for there was no disguising it from herself 
that he was directly responsible for that exile. The powerful 
partisans of Julia rejoiced, claiming Tiberius had left victory 
behind. Yet that step took on an altogether different sig- 
nificance for this politically minded Queen, aware of the 
campaign which the ruthless Livia would wage against the 
enemies of her son. 

Augustus made no secret of his displeasure. Tiberius 
was in disgrace, officials noted, and so, passing into the East, 
left Rhodes out of their itinerary. This fact Tiberius also 
noted, and took his revenge when he came into power. The 
unfortunate King of Cappadocia, literary correspondent and 
friend of Juba, was one of his first victims. His breach of 
tact had been to abandon Tiberius, the exile, for the rising 
star of Caius Caesar in the East from i to 4 a.d. 

Drusus dead, and an impenetrable wall between Rome 
and Rhodes, left Julius Antonius, Julia and her sons the idols 
of Rome. What strength of purpose the Empress displayed, 
apparently acquiescing in her husband*s will and views, yet 
not for a moment discontinuing her work, gathering evi- 
dence which would bring about the condemnation of her 
daughter-in-law and the brother of Cleopatra Selene. No sign 
betrayed her design while attending fetes in honor of these 
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two, nor when the young Caesarean princes were acclaimed. 
Not even when Tiberius in moody solitude was denied the 
right to return to Rome to visit her did she show her mother's 
heart. 

Always the solicitous mother-in-law to Julia and suffer- 
ing the intimacy of Antonius, she gave these mad lovers the 
impression that they were too secure in their power for even 
the Empress of Rome to attempt their undoing. 

Those in the Empire wise in statecraft might well have 
asked themselves whether this war of women would not bring 
about the downfall of the Caesars. Juba, aging, would live to 
see mothers espousing the cause of sons, and wives that of 
their husbands, recoiling before no danger to achieve their 
ends. The struggle of two houses for the Roman Empire 
would bring tragedy to all their members and happiness to 
none. Thereafter the way to that throne would be strewn 
with dead. Matricide, parricide, infanticide, fratricide — the 
Imperial annals are an appalling record of crime. 

Cleopatra Selene had become acquainted with details of 
that plot against her brother in the capital. But as one who 
often had seen “Fortune with shrill whirring of her wings 
from one man swiftly snatch away the crown; and on another 
delight to place she was imbued with the philosophy 

which allowed her to indulge in a daydream that the chance 
taking-off of Tiberius might easily make Antonius the son-in- 
law of Augustus. Then would the fortunes of Antony's chil- 
dren mount even higher. * - . 

Nemesis with lightning speed and deadliness overtook 
the son of Antony and the daughter of Augustus, No such 
scandal had ever stirred Rome, He who had overlooked the 
transgressions of the daughters of other men, more Csesar than 
Csesar himself, demanded that the daughter of C^sar be above 
reproach. The court of Mauretania was transfixed with horror 
and fear, learning that Augustus had allowed himself to be 
goaded by Livia into a public denunciation of his daughter. 

The closing argument of the Empress had been that 
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Antonius had compromised his dynasty, the work of years, 
and tliat this house which had played at divinity now exposed 
to the eye of the populace its feet of clay* The disgrace of 
her brother might easily foreshadow tragedy in the life of 
Cleopatra, He was accused not only of betraying the Em- 
peror’s confidence as the lover of the Princess Julia, but as 
her partisan to have lent himself to a conspiracy against the 
Emperor’s powers and life. Here was something that could 
reflect on all the children of Antony, imperiling the Maure- 
tanian dynasty. All might come under the shadow, excepting 
Antonia the Younger who had long since, with the acumen 
of the ambitious woman, espoused the cause of the Claudians* 
Little time was given Cleopatra to review this situation 
or to make a plea of clemency for these two or even to cast 
a first stone. The lovely princess, enemy of none but herself, 
was dispatched from Rome by night in a covered litter to 
her exile, accompanied at the last only by her mother 
Scribonia, the cast-oflf wife of Augustus. What an end for the 
idol of Rome! A living death upon a barren rock, deprived 
of the luxuries and homage which were to her the breath of 
life. Death alone would not satisfy Livia’s hatred, Julia’s name 
was erased from the annals, as Cleopatra Selene’s father’s had 
been. Augustus’ last decree in regard to this daughter, whom 
he had loved as his second self, was that she should not be 
allowed to repose beside him in the royal mausoleum- Julia 
was to be as one who had never lived. 

The supreme shock to Cleopatra was the suicide of 
Julius Antonius, though some thought he had been put to 
death by order of Augustus. That her brother was a traitor, 
she could not accept: Augustus, too, soon after came to 
realize that he had been imposed upon by his enemies. Her 
pride in f)er family was to be justified: the name of Julius 
Antonius was not erased from the Fasti, last disgrace ordi- 
narily inflicted upon noble criminals. The device of that 
family of Antony might have been ‘^'All is well lost for 
love!” 
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Augustus never forgave Julia. He was the type of man 
who, committing an error, obstinately tries to justify it. Yet 
the many petitions of the Roman people to have her recalled 
.drew from him that confession of his faulty judgment and 
lack of balance: “Ah, this would never have happened if 
Maecenas and Agrippa had lived!” Here was the key to his 
character and to his reign. 

Cleopatra must with some trembling have envisaged the 
future of the heir of Mauretania. She was a kinswoman of 
the Emperor true enough, and stood high in the Empress’ 
favor, but would Livia ever be able to disassociate her from 
Antonius? Nor could she count on the support of Tiberius 
who had always evinced more than ordinary friendship for 
her, for he himself was at this moment powerless. She could 
not know that the astrologer Thrasyllus, residing at Rhodes 
with his master, was casting the horoscopes of his enemies 
and rivals — of the Caesars, Caius and Lucius, possibly of 
Augustus himself; and following the stars, Tiberius was given 
an inkling that they were playthings of destiny, and that all 
these tragedies would have a happy ending for him, 

Cleopatra was brought to believe that there was no 
stability of fortune, and in the last year of the old era she 
was distraught, thinking that apart from her sisters, she was 
bereft of high protection at Rome. These apprehensions were 
dispelled a few months later by Juba’s appointment to the 
staff of Caius Caesar, son of Agrippa and Julia and adopted 
son of Augustus, about to be sent on a mission to the East. 
The selection of Juba to accompany the heir to the throne 
not only signified that the sovereigns of Mauretania did not 
come under the ban of the Emperor’s displeasure, but it had, 
as we shall see, a deep political significance. Rome did nothing 
by chance. 

Uprisings in some quarters of the Empire were evidence 
that Augustus’ reign had not convinced all men that this 
was the promised Golden Age. It was precisely in the Orient 
where the prestige of Antony had been greatest that the 
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mm'murs were loudest. A hostile movement among the 
Parthians and revolts in Armenia decided Augustus to send 
the young Imperator there in the year i a,d. with a numerous 
force and extensive powers to settle affairs. 

The presence of Juba, a kinsman, with Gains Cjesar 
would be a subtle reminder to Eastern peoples that Augustus 
still shared his power with Antony, their favorite, through 
his children. One was a ruling queen over a strategic point 
in the Empire, a most vital part to Rome, Africa. Whereas 
a granddaughter would be twice a queen, both times in king- 
doms where Antony had established the present occupants on 
the throne. This is the reason that ''the Mauretanian Juba, 
who wrote an account of the expedition, was probably an 
attendant upon it.” 

The Emperor, too, may have contemplated at this time 
some extension of the limits of the Empire on the side of 
Arabia, a renewal of the project which Gallus had failed to 
accomplish. A commission received by Juba for a work on 
Arabia which could serve as a guide for the young com- 
mander confirms this. That the history of Arabia was written 
before and not after the expedition seems now well estab- 
lished, although it is not unlikely that additions were made 
after personal observations in a revision for publication after 
his return. The expedition never reached Arabia; but Juba’s 
work had taken in most of the Orient, so that in any event 
his sojourn there was useful to him. 

King Juba of Mauretania set out for the East in the 
year i a.d,, while Cleopatra, recognized sovereign of Maure- 
tania, was entrusted to rule alone over these African king- 
doms. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


AUGUSTUS, in the first year of the new era, review- 
his work undoubtedly found it good. The Empire 
then extended over every coast and island of the Mediter- 
ranean, excepting only the independent kingdom of Maure- 
tania, where Cleopatra ruled, alone.^^® 

The daughter of a great Greek queen, and like her nur- 
tured on Greek culture, was herself now enthroned in a 
Greek capital and surrounded by scholars and courtiers whose 
chief aim it would be to create an “inimitable life’* for the 
last of the Ptolemies. This being so it would indeed be strange 
if Rome with the passing years had not receded into the back- 
ground of Cleopatra’s consciousness, and that the image of 
her consort also was somewhat dimmed as time elapsed and 
he did not return. 

Was it mere dalliance at the side of a king’s daughter 
or weightier affairs of state that held Juba in thrall from 
I to 4 A.D.? There is a lack of exact data to clarify the history 
of events taking place during those years. Gossip must have 
dogged the footsteps of Juba in the East as the husband of 
the daughter of the renowned Triumvir. The prestige of 
Antony was still great in the Orient, More than one reigning 
monarch there owed his throne and name to him; and 
Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, literary colleague of Juba, 
owed his throne to his beautiful mother Glaphyra who, 
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wiling away an amorous hour or two with Antonyj had ob- 
tained a kingdom for her son, 

Glaphyra, her granddaughter, was beautiful, and though 
no longer young, still fascinating — and frail. Juba was a 
Berber, an amateur of beauty, and Mauretania was far away. 
A marriage according to Eastern law — Eastern kingdoms per- 
mitted more than one wife — may, as Josephus the historian 
records, have taken place. But no more than Octavia had 
stood in her mother’s way did Glaphyra now stand in Cleo- 
patra’s way. A liaison or a political “combinazione,’’ at which 
Rome was so adept, and suggested at this time by the young 
Gains Caesar, Governor of the East — the role played by 
Glaphyra in her husband's life cast no shadow on Cleopatra 
Selene's diademed brow.^^^ She was far too preoccupied with 
what was going on at Rome to notice what was taking place 
behind the scenes of Cappadocia. Cleopatra, faithful to her 
blood, was then preparing to show the world in one spectacu- 
lar gesture how ineffectual had been the much vaunted 
Roman education of a Ptolemy under the supervision of 
Augustus. 

How eloquent can be the coinage of the realm I Out- 
ward expression of a ruler's secret thoughts about himself, 
or the ambitions of a state for its place in the sun. It had 
recorded the justifiable considerations of Antony for a heredi- 
tary Queen of Egypt, as well as his complacence before an 
egoistical Fulvia determined to share the honors of the 
Triumvirate, and reveals Cleopatra Selene in her lifetime 
exacting from Rome consideration of her rank as she does 
to-day her place in history. ... 

Coins ''are the books that do not 

History is carried on in the blood, it is said, as well as 
in the mind. The Hellenistic dynasties, in which the women 
played so powerful a part, especially in Egypt, were to be 
revived when in Greek the name of Cleopatra Selene ap- 
peared alone on the coinage of Mauretania. Condescension of 
the Imperial government, some would assert; Augustus' con- 
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sideration for a kinswoman, others claimed. But was she not 
a Julh? The mother of Antony as well as Augustus belonged 
to this family, and the House of Julius Caesar was now sacred. 
Cleopatra boldly usurped the right to issue her own money 
as a Ptolemy Queen. 

"What would Rome say? Frowning Proconsuls and Sen- 
ators apprehensively studied those coins tzpon which the por- 
trait of the Queen alone was graved: Was another Cleopatra 
to rise from the ashes of the last Queen of Egypt? 

Ruling the last independent kingdom, as her mother had 
ruled the only country free from Roman domination, Cleo- 
patra Selene could let her hopes run high — not without reason 
in these years when mutinous rumors were heard in the 
Eastern provinces of Rome. 

Roman power was crumbling. Augustus could no longer 
conceal from himself nor from others that the Empire was 
again threatened. Revolts and many aimless whisperings of 
change of heart in recent years had forced him to adopt a 
policy of mildness. “His figure lost its grace and his govern- 
ment its brilliance” as opposition continued to grow. But a 
few short years and he would have to accept the coii-p d^eiat 
in Armenia of the dethroned vassal king of Parthia, whose 
servility to Rome had undermined him with his subjects and 
allowed King Artaban III of Media to overthrow him. By 
the Armenian revolution the Parthian had retrieved his royal 
honor and a throne. But the Roman protectorate over the 
Parths fell — and this time, forever. Augustus renounced the 
campaign in Arabia. He was feeling too old and tired ever 
again to become involved in Eastern affairs. Moreover, a moral 
effect was all that could be expected from such an expedi- 
tion, With Romans established permanently in Egypt, com- 
merce was being more and more diverted from the cost of 
Arabia towards Egyptian ports on the Red Sea. He asked for 
no more, And on the Rhine, destiny would assert itself by 
the disaster of Varus, . . . 

Now his very House fell when the young Imperator 
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Caius Caesar, — sent inta the restless East on a diplomatic mis- 
sion, which was to accept Romeos decrees and to look more 
favorably upon her administration, — succumbed from a 
wound treacherously received in the course of a campaign 
in Armenia in 4 a,d. The circumstances of his death re- 
mained obscure, as did those of his brother Lucius Caius, dead 
in 2 A.n. at Massilia (Marseilles), like Alexander Helios, 
''from some unknown malady.” Under Claudius one became 
cognizant of the important and often criminal role played 
by doctors at the Imperial court. Juba and his faithful 
physician Musa hastily recalled to Mauretania by news of a 
serious revolt in Numidia left the poisoner’s work easy.^*^^ 
There had been sporadic outbreaks in Africa, but these 
had been more or less successfully dealt with by L. Sem- 
pronius Aratinus in 21 b.c.; by Corneulius Balbus in 19 who 
had pushed the line back as far as Ghadames and Fe^izan; and 
by L, Passienus Rufus in 3 a.d. There had been no unusual 
acts of violence in Mauretania. Seasonal raids by plundering 
Gaetulians from the Sahara regions were accepted by the agri- 
cultural population — as they accepted the plagues of locusts— 
with Berber fatalism. But the Queen, brought up on stories 
of Alexandrine mutinies and the knowledge that her own 
parents’ change of fortunes was due to revolt and desertions, 
naturally sought to discover hidden causes of unrest. Ad- 
dressing Berber chieftains in Punic perhaps, as her mother 
would have done, she questioned them about the restless 
mountain tribes and the nomads of the desert. The latest 
revolt, while it was regarded as more serious than the others, 
seemed hot dangerous so long as it was confined to Numidia. 
Caesarea harbored no refractory elements and the territory 
. round about was under the protection of the royal troops. 

The Regency had been a happy period for Mauretania, 
and Juba 'S absence was not greatly marked by his subjects. 
Cleopatra as Regent was poptilar— a queen is always popular 
with her subjects when gold is flowing into her realm. And 
J; coins from Gaul, Italy apd Spain were ample evidence of the 
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extension of trade. In the Fora of those cities with which 
Juba traded, merchants and moneychangers were curiously 
remarking a new coin engraved with the horn of plenty and 
trident, evidence to them that the maritime port of Caesarea 
was prosperous and the country's wealth increasing. It was 
Juba's acknowledgment to the world shortly after his return 
from the East of the growth of commerce in those years when 
Cleopatra Selene was sole sovereign of Mauretania.^’^ 

But it was not easy for the monarchs to thrust away the 
idea of revolt. "W^hat if their subjects joined forces with the 
Numidians? Revolt spreads like wildfire. And the Romani-* 
zation of Juba was a thorn in Berber nationalism. 

Theologians versed in the psychology of peoples, to 
whom Cleopatra Selene communicated her fears, may haye 
recalled to her that Cjcsarion was brought forward and as- 
sociated with her mother as ruler, at an even tenderer age 
than the young Ptolemy. And it was undeniably true that if 
the young Ptolemy ascended the throne of Mauretania, it 
would only be by virtue of his mother's rank. This bitter 
truth had been borne in upon Juba when he had stopped 
at charmed Athens '‘to hunt for truths in the groves of 
Academe.” Elated when the citizens had proposed to 
erect a statue to him in the Ptolemy Gymnasium there, his 
mood rapidly changed to chagrin. He had been singled out 
for this honor as the husband of a Ptolemy princess! Cleo- 
patra's daughter, the same passionate will to insure the scepter 
passing from father to son prevailed in her. 

The appropriate time for the gesture of bringing her son 
forward as a crown prince to his people would be the occasion 
of the Cxsarean games given in y-6 Juba softened 

that gesture by issuing a coin bearing the capricorn, sign of 
Augustus, and a globe, rudder and horn of plenty, signifying 
the scholar-king's belief that no harm could come to them 
while Augustus was at the helm, guiding tlie world.^’® Ah 
though these two did not realize it, that year of ^ a.d* was to 
be the most memorable of Juba's life. 
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Cleopatra astutely cliose this time for an assertion of her 
own power. Family reports that Augustus, never robust in 
health, had been deeply affected by the death of his last heir, 
was enough to provoke speculation. What if death was sud- 
denly to take him away too? Would there again be revolution 
in Rome? A glance at Agrippa’s map on the library wall re- 
vealed no contours obstructing the plan she then entertained 
of ''turning Egypt and Libya into one country^' over which 
her son Ptolemy and his heirs would "ever again rule with 
unshaken dominion.’* Strike off now the coin of Helios and 
Selene, planets that rule the earth! Cleopatra was measuring 
her kingdom and not finding it great enough for her designs. 

The priesthood of Isis prevailed upon Cleopatra while 
Regent to introduce the cult of the Ptolemies into Africa.^’® 
Universal empire the hierarchy had held out to Cleopatra, 
Caesar and Antony. What inducement made it worth her 
while to run contrary to Roman opinion bent on exterminat- 
ing for good and all the accursed of Isis in the Capital? Was 
she cherishing the secret hope that the African empire which 
Juba’s father held almost within his grasp on the eve of the 
Battle of Thapsus might in her son’s lifetime become a fact? 
An offer to support Ptolemy against all enemies once he 
should come to the throne might easily win over the ambitious 
Mother-Queen. 

The hour was propitious for Isis! There was a growing 
tendency in the provinces, wily theologians pointed out, 
toward universalism — that religious formula which the priest- 
hood had given to the Ptolemies and later to Antony. Al- 
though the annalists did not record their exact arguments, the 
world would realize how eloquently the envoys of the god- 
dess pleaded her cause when the dedication medal with a Tem- 
ple of Isis graved upon it was in circulation. 

The Cult of Isis had received many setbacks, but like the 
onset of Rome, nothing long hindered it. It embodied in itself 
those same forces of Christ, that diverted from one center 
focused xipon another. After the fall of Egypt:, Rome was 
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satisfied that along with Antony and Cleopatra, the Alex- 
andrine gods had been vanquished, and men vouched that 
they had heard, ^'the Great God Pan is dead!’’ But, persecuted 
in the years that followed Actium, the religion o£ Isis had 
grown in intensity and power. As the secret societies extended 
their membership, particularly among the women of Rome, 
Augustus began to take heed. Master of the material destiny 
of the Empire, he also saw himself becoming its spiritual head- 
God and Augustus were to be associated in the minds of his 
subjects. Any other religious union would rob him of some 
part of their allegiance. 

The Emperor’s position had been rather delicate. He 
could not ignore that the followers of Isis included many of 
his own friends and their servants, and that in Cleopatra 
Selene he had had in his own household not only an ardent 
disciple of the ancient religion, — one who had been brought 
up to fulfill the functions of a high priestess, but one whose 
very birth had been attended with the magic of that religion’s 
prophecies. It was no secret in Rome that many of the people 
who surrounded Julia were adepts, and no one know whether 
or not Cleopatra had not before her departure for the shores 
of Mauretania, converted Antonia to the cult of her ancestors. 

Augustus kept his own counsel, and refrained from 
punishing those cases of "heresy” that were brought to his 
attention. In matters of religion as of state, the Emperor fol- 
lowed his cautious way, realizing that persecution would only 
add fire to the burning ardor of fanatics who wished to hear 
and see the Isiac priests. Time and patience would take care 
of any religious fusion as it seemed to be doing in the case of 
the fissure in the state between Imperialism and republican 
opposition- 

Isis rules Rome, said Ovid. Was it, perhaps, with a view 
to propitiating the Isiac cult and bringing it secretly under 
the wing of the Imperial dynasty, that Augustus had taken 
care to heap honors on his young Egyptian ward? Those 
Cleopatras left their trail* A reason given out later for Ovid’s 
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exile was that he had surprised the Empress Livia in the per^ 
formance of one of the Isiac rites. 

However, on the surface, in deference to Roman suscepti- 
bilities, Augustus discouraged the Isiac cult as much as was 
compatible with a reign dedicated to ^'freedom/" peace and 
prosperity. And it was known that he himself frowned upon 
the Egyptian cult, as was quite natural, considering that 
Antony and Cleopatra had been invested with divine descent 
from its gods. 

Cleopatra Selene built a temple to the goddess Isis in 
Caesarea. Juba did not protest, or if he did, he was forced 
to accede to the desires of his Queen. His position in the mat- 
ter was rather delicate. His very name Caius Julius Juba in- 
dicated that he ought not really to run counter to the will 
of his patron, Augustus . . . but Cleopatra followed the dic- 
tates of her conscience, and Juba followed the dictates of his 
mettlesome Queen. What if he was not of the Isiac faith him- 
self, his own allegiance having been for a long while with the 
Pythagorians? In this, as in so many things, the will of the 
Queen brooked no interference. And her Temple to Isis was 
reared almost, it would seem, in defiance of the Emperor’s 
probable disapproval. 

Behind the introduction of the Ptolemy cult into Maure- 
tania, moved the mysterious figures of the Egyptian hierarchy. 
In Caesarea, Alexandrines were wandering about the city 
and stopping before doors to ask for charity, as they had done 
in Rome. In Alexandria, Alexander had built temples for 
the divinities of all nations, and Cleopatra Selene, following 
his example, planned temples in her Capital to Tanit, Moon 
Goddess of Africa, to the gods of Latiura, and to the newest 
religion of all, — Cult of the Emperors. But her devotion to 
Isis took first place in her thoughts, inspired by the Ptolemaic 
idea of the amalgamation of religions and races, which she 
had inherited from her mother, and which the Egyptian 
priesthood never allowed her to forget. 

The foundation stone of the temple was probably laid 
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before Roman citizens learned that Isis, banished by law from 
their city, had found an overt shrine in Csesarea.^®'^ No ex- 
pense was to be spared for the temple — a Ptolemy trait! And 
its importance to the Alexandrine hierarchy was too great not 
to have them lend all their support to the designs of the young 
sovereign. 

With the introduction of the cult of Isis into her king- 
dom, Cleopatra Selene seemed on the way to realize those 
designs she had long heen contemplating, in her secret heart. 
She was building a new Alexandria, across whose stage she 
would walk like the great Cleopatra of Egypt, In every way 
she could, she followed the outward manifestations of her 
mother’s inner character. 

The sojourn of the children of Cleopatra and Antony in 
the Imperial household was having far-reaching consequences. 
The Temple of Isis erected in Mauretania prepared the way 
for that one soon to rise in the Campus Martius in Rome. 
Hardly would Tiberius give up the ghost before Cleopatra 
Selene’s nephew Caligula accorded ojBScial recognition to her 
cult. 

Caesarea, heart of a barbaric kingdom, was witness now 
to the “moving fetes of Isis,” the imposing processions’ which 
everywhere insured “that goddess a brilliant triumph.” As 
this was an unparalleled occasion to dazzle the eyes of all be- 
holders, Egyptian priests, who delighted in religious ritual, 
invoked this pomp in a memorable ceremony. 

Given that mania of Cleopatra Selene to unearth every 
ancient custom of her country, it was natural for her to add a 
college of priests in her own honor. Had not Cleopatra III, 
her ancestress, added five all at once for herself alone? And 
she was ready like her mother to officiate as High Priestess 
and perform the rites in her own temple. 

Mother of Gods, so the priests on that day might flatter- 
ingly name Cleopatra Selene for spreading the goddess’ word. 
The establishment of this temple of Isis announced to faithful 
followers that the way of that religion was at last open in 
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Africa under the patronage of the daughter of Cleopatra the 
Great, on whom the occasion shed an added glory and gaye 
to her reign a still greater importance- 

The appropriate fete of the Vessel of Isis was decided 
upon to celebrate the formal consecration. Ovid had sung of 
“Paraetonium, in the voluptuous fields of Canopus, in Mem- 
phis, in Pharos, where palms abound, in the center of the 
region where the rapid Nile glided along its wide course.” 
It was here that Cleopatra Selene’s thoughts turned when she 
wished to obtain a High Priest of Csesarea. She would never 
visit PhiliE, nor glide over the waters of the Nile again, but 
here beside the waters of the Mediterranean, the Ptolemy 
apartments in Bruchium could be reproduced in miniature, 
and upon a hill a pyramid might challenge the ga:ze and 
quicken the mind, reminding the passerby of those ''kings of 
kings” who had defied death in Egypt by constructing im- 
perishable monuments and a temple of dazzling whiteness for 
Isis. 

From one or another of those temples that cover the 
shores of the Nile, where her forefathers were named "Am- 
mon,” dearest to Osiris, and "favourite of Ptah,” came that 
holy man, clad in a leopard skin and wearing a lock of hair 
pendant on one side of his head, to officiate at the dedication 
ceremonies of the Temple of Isis. 

The ceremony, long and carefully prepared for, was as 
brilliant and unforgettable as Cleopatra Selene could make it. 
As the sun rose, banishing darkness, the streets were replen- 
ished with people “going in a religious sort and in great 
triumph.” Forum and porticos poured forth expectant 
throngs. Men and women appeared in that steel-gray atmos- 
phere like brightly colored figures on a Babylonian carpet, to 
watch the “saving goddess trimphantly march forward,” 
trading herbs whose sweet-scented odor mingled with the 
balm and other precious ointments dropped in the ways by 
white-garbed women; to admire the regal spear-bearer and 
hunter and that one costumed like a gladiator; to smile at the 
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figure attired in robe of silk and socks of gold, with long hair 
fixed upon his head with fine ornament, who walked delicately 
in his woman^s guise. Vergers bore rods before a magistrate 
attired in purple. With witty malice priests, like those Greek 
comic poets, had invested one with mantle, staff and slippers 
— and the beard, "as long as any goat’s,” signified to the 
crowds a philosopher! 

The press was great in the streets and before the temple^ 
Officers and beadles cried room for the goddess to pass. Pipes 
and flixtes in the most pleasant measures accompanied her, and 
a fair company of youth in festal array sang both meter and 
verse with comely grace which some studious poet had made 
by favor of the Muses. Friends of the Queen, courtiers, and 
men and women of all stations and of every age, the initiates 
clad in garments of whitest linen, followed her. Blowers of 
trumpets dedicated unto mighty Serapis gave forth a ditty 
proper to the temple and the god; and now at last did Berbers 
in. Maiuretanla — like Ovid at Rome — hear that shrill music 
of the sistra and for the first time see the strange animal gods 
of Egypt. The priests, leaders of the sacred rites, bore along 
the relics of all the most puissant gods: a golden lantern shin- 
ing forth with a clear light; a palm tree with leaves cunningly 
wrought of gold; a round vessel of gold in form of a breast 
whence milk flowed. But the most revered of all was he who 
carried closed in a golden coffer the secrets of their glorious 
religion. . . . No longer secret to Cleopatra Selene. ... To 
those who mount a throne, such mysteries are made known. 

The procession approached the seacoast. In reverent si- 
lence the priest launched the bark of Isis. 

Music filled the temple, for Isis and Serapis found music 
acceptable, nay, even required it of their votaries. The chant 
rose in the clear air, fearlessly, triumphantly, as the procession 
climbed the steps of the white marble temple. 

The seven ages of men were there: children and maidens, 
bearing trays of figs, dates, grapes and golden fruits, covered 
with cool dark leaves to preserve their dewy moisture. Frugal, 
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homely matrons pressed onward, eager to bring their gifts 
most useful and grateful to man. A cripple and his shriveled 
old wife, bowed from overdong bending above the cruel 
earthj brought reverently herbs and roots to place upon the 
altar. How painfully she climbed the long flight and with 
what solicitude he, the infirm, passed his arm about her 
shoulder. 

Silence fell upon the worshipers. Slowly and on foot, be- 
tween double rows of Libyan guards, the Queen advanced. 
Romans in that assembly thought of the meeting of Tarsus 
when the Queen of Egypt, Aphrodite-Isis, had come to revel 
with Antony Dionysus, as they saw the daughter of those 
mad lovers now in the traditional dress of Isis. 

Like the goddess,’^ '"First she had a great abundance of 
hair, flowing and curling, dispersed and scattered about her 
divine neck; on the crown of her head she bare many gar- 
lands interlaced with flowers, and in the middle of her fore- 
head was a plain circlet in fashion of a mirror, or rather re- 
sembling the moon by Hic light that it gave forth; and this 
was borne up on either side by serpents that seemed to rise 
from the furrows of the earth, and above it were blades of 
corn set out. Her vestment was of finest linen yielding divers 
colors, somewhere white and shining, somewhere yellow, like 
the crocus flower, somewhere rosy red, somewhere flaming; 
and (which troubled my sight and spirit sore) her cloak was 
utterly dark and obscure covered with shining black, and 
wrapped round her from under her left arm to her right 
shoulder In manner of a shield, part of it fell down, pleated 
in most subtle fashion, to the skirts of her garment so that 
the welts appeared comely. Here and there upon the edge 
thereof and throughout its surface the stars glimpsed, and in 
the middle of them was placed the moon in mid -month, 
which shone like a flame of fire; and round about the whole 
length of the border of that goodly robe was a crown or 

Apuleius; '‘The Golden Ass.” Translation by W. Adlington^ Loeb 
.r w'Xib’tarjr,; ■ 
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garland wreathing unbroken, made with all flowers and all 
fruits* Things quite diverse did she bear: for in her right 
hand she had a timbrel of brass, a flat piece of metal curved 
in manner of a girdle, wherein passed not many i*ods through 
the periphery of it; and when with her arm she moved these 
triple chords, they gave forth a shrill and clear sound* In 
her left hand she bare a cup of gold like unto a boat, upon 
the handle whereof, in the upper part which is seen best, an 
asp lifted up his head with a wide-swelling throat. Her odo- 
riferous feet were covered with shoes interlaced and wrought 
with victorious palm.” 

Romans also recalled that day when the Sun God and 
Moon Goddess walked in chains beside the statue of the New 
Isis in the streets of Rome, ''To, Triumpel Hail> God of 
Triumph”. . . on that day Isis was mute, and none pleaded 
for the little captive* But the devout had known that Isis was 
biding her time. 

In mute adoration they watched the Queen pass. The 
priestesses, following at reverential distance with the golden 
dogs/synabols of her family, and the hemisphere$ over ^hich 
Cleopatra the Great, Csesar and Antony had sworn to rule— 
the hawk, who was the sun, as the ibis was the moon— they 
disappeared under the portals. Which priestess is she who 
to-day at Cherchel fixes attention with her stony gaze? 

Queen Cleopatra approaching the altar, drew aside the 
veil reposing on the sacred ark that the emblems of life and' 
stability might be glimpsed by the pious multitude. None 
would ever succeed in rending all these veils hiding the 
mysterious Isis. 

In ecstasy the mass surged forward to lay at the feet of 
the goddess of a Hundred Names that which he most prized: 
rich vestments, jeweled girdles, bracelets offered by nabchers 
and maidens with their prayers,* rows of necklaces glittered 
on the neck of the goddess. 

Children, clinging to the knees of their mothers, whim- 
pered sqftly, half-suffocated in the heat that rose in waves; 
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incense, fruit, flowers mingle<l with that strong odor exuded 
in moments of passion and religious fury. . . . 

Youths and maidens offered their chaplets to the deities. 
Pale patricians, draped in rich silks which indicated their 
caste, moved with a stately grace through throngs of sun- 
burned farmers’ wives who eyed them, envying the dazzling 
whiteness of their skin. But any coquette in the Empire could 
now purchase that substance from the banks of the Nile that 
whitened the darkest complexion, 

A beautiful Thais moved with grace toward that god- 
dess most indulgent to lovers, followed by the avid gaze of 
men. With an inward take of breath they saw her, a Tanagra 
that has stepped from the sculptor’s world into life. She bent 
and placed an alabaster vase filled with precious ointment at 
the foot of the altar. She remained, watching. In the young 
men’s eyes was desire, and m the glances of the old standing 
there , , , regret. 

The temple emptied and worshipers left for the **pleas- 
m*es and popular delectations” of the town. The Berbers that 
day saw the "^'meek and tame hear In matron’s habit carried on 
a stool, and an ape with a bonnet of woven stuff on his head 
and covered with saffron lawn,” clowning the Phrygian 
shepherd Ganymede. Who turning about a public square in 
North Africa has not some time come upon similar tricked- 
out beasts? Alone that ass with "wings glued to his back” at 
which Apuleius laughed well has vanished. 

The emotions of the last hours had revived Cleopatra 
Selene’s past, and she was loath to quit that holy place. Im- 
ages passed before her vision, companions of her childhood 
days in Alexandria. Petoubast . . * she stood before the black 
basalt statue of the young High Priest- The presence of this 
statue of the last of a great family of priests and friends of 
her fathers in Caesarea was one of the strongest links with her 
past.^®^ 

His father Pshereni^-Ptah had given "instructions for the 
consecration of the Horus at the time of the birth of the sun- 
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god m the Golden House/' and presided over her own divine 
birth. Was it his son Petoubast that at the coronation cere- 
monies- in Alexandria placed upon the head of Cleopatra 
Selene the crown of Libya? 

There is a hint of tragedy here. By strong coincidence 
the fourteen^year old Petoubast, High Priest of Memphis, 
passed into the halls of death on the very day Augustus made 
his triumphal entry into Alexandria in 30 b.c. Areius, observ- 
ing that Caesarion was one Caesar too many, may have seen 
also in the youthful prophet a leader of the opposition who 
might one day attempt to restore the fallen Ptolemy dynasty. 
Conquerors came and went, but the priests enjoyed everlasting 
reign over the peasants or fellahin of Egypt. 

By what devious ways had destiny brought her to a 
throne! Let Petoubast and all the gods smile approvingly upon 
her this day who, pure of faith, had established the cult of Isis 
in Mauretania- 

A$ shadows deepened, the Queen set forth in her chariot; 
Petoubast would keep vigil in her temple. Soon the bare walls 
would be covered with beautiful stele, friezes and columns. 
Even death had a beautiful shrine in this city. How many 
stones would bear the engraved crescents tipped with a star — 
reminiscent of Selene and Plelios — offered by grateful wor- 
shipers! Youth and age departed to the Shades. . . . 

The foundation of the Alexandrine faith in Ceesarea 
showed the prestige of Cleopatra Selene in Rome where 
Roman authority had declared war against it. It introduced, 
too, a new note into the relations of Caius Julius Juba with 
Augustus. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


H aving followed Cleopatra Selene through the peril- 
ous steps of a life overshadowed with tragedy, one 
approaches her declining years with a kind of poignant trepi- 
dation. Poetic justice demands that hopes so courageously 
fostered, ambitions so tenaciously maintained, should culmi- 
nate in triumph. For years the Cleopatras, first mother, then 
daughter, had been ridden by a grandiose obsession. With 
Augustus’ victory, their cause had seemed forever doomed. 
But time, tact, charm — even genius — had won back some of 
the lost prestige. Was there still a chance? Cleopatra Selene 
was daring to believe so as she supervised the education of her 
little son. And one thinks of this period of her life as the 
wonderful glow at sunset before darkness sets in. Everything 
she had desired and schemed for had come to her at last: a 
rich kingdom; a consort who was not only a master of the 
arts of peace and war but one of the leading historians of this 
era; and a son who would carry on the Ptolemy line. The heir 
was a strange mingling of Ptolemy, Roman and Moorish 
blood. Adolescent portraits and those of later years reveal 
him as a handsome prince, reverting more and more with the 
years to the Berber type.’-®® 

Upon an eminence overlooking the sea, terraces carpeted 
in flowers and fragrant groves offered a cool and shady ref- 
uge for Selene and the court against an African sun; cloisters 
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of verdure for the peripatetics of grave philosophers. In 
bosquets and bowers of roses the Queen and her ladies sat, 
while beside them romped Ptolemy and the court pages, 
children of the Punic nobility and young hostages, black-eyed, 
dark-skinned sons of Gsetulian kings, who would help him 
lead an ''inimitable life’’ of his own when he arrived at man- 
hood. 

Wearied of games they came to repose at the feet of 
the Queen, the panting, short-legged Alexandrine dog — 
rather like a modern Basset — whose long ears tempted plump, 
princely hands, lying quiet now beside the slim, aristocratic 
hound that followed its royal mistress like a shadow. 

In the court library scholars had compiled legends and 
folklore of Mauretania. And as the African day spent its 
heat, storytellers would enthrall the company with tales of 
supernatural worlds, of the Atlas and its mysterious life and 
the exploits of Hercules and the heroes of ancient Libya. For 
the little boy on whom she pinned all her hopes, Cleopatra 
would revive memories of her childhood, the games another 
Ptolemy had played in the palace at Alexandria, of the 
triumph there when she had been given the sovereignty of 
Cyrenaica, the story of lotope, fiancee of Alexander Helios — 
dreaming perhaps of a future day when she would welcome to 
Mauretania a high-born daughter-in-law. 

There was nothing pertaining to her ancestors and child- 
hood that the Queen of Mauretania had not gleaned from the 
old volumes that filled the shelves of her library and in con- 
versations with the learned men of her court. Tales with 
which nurses and attendants had helped to fill her own im- 
aginative youth she now retold to her son, while Aeschinus 
and his brother Faustus, doting, recounted the fabulous stories 
of his grandfather Marc Antony. 

When heroic tales began to pall on the child, the Queen, 
whose mother instincts had been awakened at a precocious age 
when she had had two helpless brothers to comfort, would 
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charm him with some age-old lullaby accompanied by the 
sweet music of the harp. 

In the there were scientists to inculcate in the 

youth a love of natural history, if he had not already been 
born with a predilection for this study. And here was a collec- 
tion of fossils and other curiosities like the crocodile which de- 
light all youth, whether prince or commoner. The Iseum and 
the temples of Isis, which had been built in virgin soil to prop- 
agate the religion of her family, sheltered priests and scholars 
unwilling that she should forget the ardor of her mother 
who had revived the fires of a waning cult of the Muses of her 
day. A queen who had spent her treasure upon scholars, who 
had vast designs — only to lose the scepter. Her death, men 
said, had marked the decline of the majesty of kings. The 
Queen of Mauretania was a Ptolemy, and the Iscum, more 
modest than the museum of Alexandria, would bo the point 
of departure of all art and letters in North Africa.^^*'' 

What a thrilling day was that when the boy was initiated 
by Juba into the arts of vencry, setting out for the chase 
with his pet lion beside him, like a Pharaoh of old* For Cleo- 
patra Selene it evoked the picture of Alexander Helios riding 
out from that Syrian hunting lodge with their father Antony. 

The heir might have been seen any day in the streets of 
his capital, accompanied by one of the huge white Canaria 
dogs which had been brought home as a curiosity from the 
Canary Islands.^®^^ Worshiping, the populace followed with 
their eyes their future ruler, a real Berber, not a semi-Roman 
lilce his father. 

Seeing thus the young Ptolemy, did Cleopatra in one of 
those prophetic flashes know that she would never see him 
arrayed in the toga of manhood, nor be there when he 
achieved the full promise of youth and ascended the throne? 

The sensibilities of this Queen bad been developed by 
the vicissitudes of fortune, by her culture and possibly by a 
natural leaning toward mysticism. Did she have a presenti- 
ment that she was entering upon the twilight of her life, as 
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she went with Juba to visit that completed monument which 
countryfolk had already named the '^Tomb of the Queen?” 

The indomitable energy exercised by Cleopatra Selene to 
create a setting which could remind her and others of Alex- 
andria causes one to overlook the fact that she> too, may have 
been small and delicately built like her mother. In her adven- 
turous life great demands had been made upon that frail 
physique; and she had known great changes physically and 
mentally. Born into a warring world, she had undergone 
captivity, the shock of her father’s suicide and the tragedy 
of her mother’s death within a few days. 

For the most robust, Africa with its violent changes in 
climate is most taxing to strength and temper. Spring rains 
and inundations that swept houses, cattle and sometimes men 
away; summer drought when at times the vast, high-ceilinged 
rooms of the palace could not offer shelter from that burning 
brainier, the African sun; nor perfumed waters of bubbling 
fountains afford relief when the fiery sirocco blew straight 
from the Sahara. And there is something frightening in that 
season when skies are lurid and life itself seems to be in 
suspense. Man^s breath comes short, his throat becomes 
parched, his tongue cleaves to his palate. He is like the corn in 
the field — ^prostrate. And in the eyes of the animals he reads 
a mute appeal for relief. Not even thoroughbreds in royal 
stables stamp and paw the air, impatient to be out and away 
over the green. The beasts of burden turn their backs fatal- 
istically to the burning wind until it has passed, leaving a 
trail of death among all living things. 

When did she die? Let us try to lift the veil which 
obscures the past and come to the day of death. In 5 A.n. this 
twice-crowned queen, approaching the Wilight of life, had 
but a little while before ushered into the world a gage — as 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had been of the reunion of her parents 
at Antioch — of her reunion with Juba in 4 A.D. The birth 
and life of her daughter Drusilla, owing to the sudden death 
of her mother, are somewhat obscured. This child, cause of so 
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much woe, was in all likcliliood relegated to the women’s 
apartment, where perhaps Julia Faustilla, daughter of the 
brother of Aeschinus, was charged with her care. There was 
nothing to record of the infant princess. Not until she reached 
the prime of life would she reenter history.^"^^ 

Each, as we see, had a share in the naming of these chil- 
dren. The first recalls the glory of the Ptolemies of Egypt, 
and the second, more to Juba’s taste, was in honor of the 
Emperor’s wife, Livia. This name was given with Cleopatra’s 
consent, or perhaps even at her suggestion. Those who are near 
death see far beyond the living. The Queen of Mauretania 
had no illusions about the ultimate aims of Rome* Emperor 
or Senate would covet the vast land they had developed. 
Not Octavia, nor Augusta, nor even Aiatonia in memory of 
her father did she choose for this daughter* The uncanny 
flair for politics warned her that the coming power in the 
Empire was the house of Claudii* Cleopatra courted the favor 
of Tiberius and his mother. From the foundation of the 
Mauretanian kingdom, the thought of how long it might en- 
dure had troubled Cleopatra, which was not strange con- 
sidering that of all the great and noble cities that had grown 
up about the shores of the Mediterranean, only ruins re- 
mained. All had been vanquished by Rome. Secure the friend- 
ship of Tiberius, friend of her youth; hold it steady against 
all contrary winds! The caprices of an emperor must not do 
her son out of a kingdom, 

The poet Crinagoras, whose epigram on the occasion of 
her marriage shows that his ambitions for her were not un- 
worthy of her princely rank, now tells us that “the moon 
herself, rising at early eve, dimmed her light, veiling her 
mourning in night because she saw her namesake, pretty 
Selene, going down dead to murky Hades. On her she had 
bestowed the beauty of her light, and with her death she 
mingled her own darkness.” 

Ushered into the world by prophecy, her death was ac- 
companied by an eclipse of the moon! There are people on 
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whom the very elements make war and who are accompanied 
by celestial phenomena from cradle to grave. Like the comet 
of Caesar, the star that brought the Wise Men out of the East 
in 41 B.c.j her passing was marked all too aptly by the moon's 
eclipse* 

About March 3, 6 a.d., a queen lay dying — a lovely 
woman on whom the moon had "bestowed the beauty of her 
light,” feted and flattered after having chafed under* the 
chains of captivity, patient through adversity, cautious in 
success. 

Africa, mysterious continent, where Mauretanians be- 
lieved in magic! Worshipers of Sun and Moon, one can under- 
stand their apprehension on hearing that their Queen was 
passing. It was like some dark portent in the sky. An eerie 
scene before the palace gates: Whispers of enchantment, evil 
conjunctions, sorceresses, divinely inspired, like the Druidesses 
of old, weaving back and forth in a kind of frenzy invoking 
magic, trying to avert that evil which they felt was cast over 
the Daughter of the Moon. Cymbals crashed through the 
African night to frighten Death away. Men ran forth with 
blazing torches to revive the waning fire of the moon — ^in 
vain. A desolate wailing broke from the anxious multitude: 
the shining orb of night had disappeared behind its veil- . - . 
So passed the last daughter of the Lagidae. 

And so passed the last chance to fulfill VirgiTs mystic 
prophecy which had ushered in her birth and that of Alex- 
ander Helios. The loyal C. Asinius Pollio, to whom Virgil had 
addressed the Fourth Eclogue in that time when Antony 
dreamed of the lordship of the world, took his departure from 
this life with Cleopatra Selene in the year 5 

It remains for us to follow Cleopatra Selene to the grave, 
and to watch the working of destiny in the life of her son 
Ptolemy, last of the Soters and the last child in whom the 
blood of Antony and Cleopatra flowed. 

To whom would Juba confide the final rites of the dead 
Queen? Was it Julia Mimesis, the ornatrix^ who dressed her 
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hsiir, atid the faithful Acschiniis and Faustus and his daughter 
Faustilla who arrayed her with tender and loving handsj as 
Charmion and Iras had done for her mother? 

'"Oj I shall find some artist wondrous wise 

Shall mould for me thy shape, thine hair, thine eyes, 

And lay it in thy bed, . 

To what artist would Juba confide that commission of a 
life-sized eflSgy before the dead Queen was escorted to her last 
resting place in that tomb beside the sea? 

The priests, leading the way, mounted the steps of the 
sepulcher. Down the galleries they bore Cleopatra Selene to 
her chamber that faced the East, They who worshiped Isis 
were not overcome with grief: they knew that through the 
door of death one passes to a more radiant life. 

"The Moon herself revolves in love of the Sun and desir- 
ing ever to wed with himj” Plutarch says. Might tliose Berbers 
not whisper that her soul had left the tomb? For the Sun and 
Moon are condemned, while the heavens endure, seek each 
other through the skies/’ 

How many legends woxtld the imaginative Arabs recount 
of this tomb which, like the Pharos of Egypt, was claimed to 
contain marvelous treasures, worthy of a dream of the great 
Massanissa and of the majesty of the Ptolemies? When palace 
rooms knew her no more, to this tomb came the faithful with 
their offerings. And on moonlit nights, abandoned women 
bewailing their lost lovers, or sterile wives who knew the 
fecundative virtues of the moonbeams, came to beseech the 
good offices of the goddess-queen. 
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Epilogue 


Cleopatra Selene liacJ been under no illusions as to Romeos 
interest in a pacified Mauretania. This part o£ Africa was so 
vital to the Empire that one Emperor after another would 
be preoccupied with its destiny. Each would bribe the legions 
there with allotments of land, and to stimulate commerce 
would transfer men and merchandise from Italy into Africa 
in order that it might flow back in a richer^ stream. The Senate 
considered the sovereignty here but a temporary measure, but 
the Ptolemies, like Augustus, were loath to relinquish power 
once it was within their grasp. In placing the daughter of 
Antony and Cleopatra upon the throne, Rome had tempted 
Providence. 

Haunted by thoughts of the future, it is indeed likely 
that Cleopatra Selene had toward the end urged Juba to as- 
sociate their son with the sovereignty. Following her death 
appeared the graved head of the child crown prince, a con- 
firmation that he had adopted the policy advocated by the 
late Queen^ Dead, her influence would continue in this 
kingdom. Tliese Cleopatras never disappeared entirely from 
history. 

With her it seemed to Juba that his glory, too, had 
departed. For all that he was an extraordinary person, a gifted 
historian, and had added new lands to the map of the world, 
he ranked as but a petty prince in the world of that day. His 
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marriage with the daughter of the Houses of Julii and 
Lagidx had lent him for a time the prestige of a great king. 
In the last years of his reign, we shall find him seeking to 
perpetuate this fame through the coinage* All the emblems of 
Egypt and the Ptolemies, so dear to his wife, return again 
and again, as if by their aid he would evoke her living pres- 
ence in his kingdom. 

Cleopatra Selene was never supplanted in Mauretania. 
He himself from the beginning recognized her as the true 
ruler, for it is only from her death in 6 a,d* that he begins 
to date the years of the reign.^*^^* Five years later a coin with 
a youthful head, bearing the legend Ptolemcvm Kcgh Jiibce 
fiJmSy proclaimed to the world that a Ptolemy was still on the 
throne of Mauretania.^"^ As a descendant .of Hercules, with 
club and lionskiii, Juba himself now claims worship from his 
subjects. Not during Cleopatra Selene’s lifetime had he 
stressed that mythological genealogy 

have come to fortune’s summit” in this dynasty. 
Juba enters upon a period of anxious years. War’s alarms 
stifled the gay laughter of the Cxsarean games in 6 
Was. it ''amid the waves of life, amid the tempests of the 
that the insurrection begun in Numidia was 
fomented in Mauretania? The southern Berbers, isolated geo- 
graphically, had preserved their love of liberty, and now used 
Juba’s loyalty to Rome as a lever with which to raise the 
nation in a wide-spread revolt. They must have invoked the 
gallant figure of his father Juba I, that good hater of Rome. 
Despite the fact that the dissident tribes recognized Juba II 
as a gentle and just monarch, they combined with the 
Musulames who occupied a region situated in Tunis and 
Algeria, south of the Medjerda, to defy the King, Drive out 
the Romans, was their cry, and in a surprise attack the vindic- 
tive Berbers ravaged the countryside, killing a great number 
of Romans who offered resistance. 

Why did this revolt not break out before Cleopatra^s 
death? There is no evidence that from i to 4 during the 
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uprising in Numidia, she called for the assistance of Roman 
arms. Portraits show her as a woman of intrepid spirit, a trait 
appealing to Berber chivalry, When she slacked the reins of 
government, the fiery Berber spirit ran away beyond recall. 
Little is known of Juba in the last years of his reign, but the 
space devoted by historians to this war shows how important 
to Rome was anything taking place in Mauretania. 

Juba was too well acquainted with his people not to re- 
gard the revolt with the deepest concern. His dispatches must 
have had a most disquieting effect upon the Consilium in 
Rome. Here was a real crisis, a revolt that touched not only 
the heart but the stomach of Rome. None was so delightful 
as the Roman when he had dined well, but none so unruly 
under the menace of famine. The Capital, combating a 
scarcity because of the Numidian uprising, viewed with alarm 
a further curtailment of its rations. 

Juba ably defended his territory, but he was hampered 
by lack of xnilitary, roads and by guerrilla warfare. Couriers 
sped back and forth from the Senate to headquarters at 
Caesarea with the message: Whatever the loss in manpower, 
the revolt must be crushed. The rising reached such magni- 
tude that, finding his troops inadequate to quell the rebels, the 
high command was entrusted to the Governor of Numidia, 
Cossus Cornelius Lentulus. It was no criticism of the ability 
of the King, but an admission that the situation was critical. 

The months dragged on; crops were destroyed and com- 
merce paralyzed. The aim of sovereign and ever-loyal citizens 
was to hold the native population in check — now blowing 
hot, now cold as news of annihilation or victory came in. Did 
they read between the lines of the towncrier's announcement 
that the armies were retreating for defensive purposes? Was 
that exultation genuine when it was proclaimed that the 
legions had planted the eagle on a hotly contested point of 
vantage? Their secret sympathies were with the rebels. All 
now seemed hostile in this land of Mauretania. 

In 6 A.D, the circle was drawing closer. Tribesmen 
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began to desert to still more inaccessible strongholds in the 
mountains, and after them climbed the legionaries, gaming 
step by step, day after day, holding the mountain fastnesses 
against the enemy in unfortified places. What an mcompa- 
rable body of men were these shock troops that held the lines 
winter and summer against the enemy for Imperial Rome! 

"It is probable that the legion has now reached the 
climax of its gallant military historyp’^ In some such terms was 
couched the report of Lentulus read before the Roman Sen- 
ate. It had required the united forces of Mauretania and Rome 
to conquer the Berbers whom Cleopatra Selene had subjugated 
during the Regency by the charm of her personality and the 
prestige of her name. . - . 

Fire and sword had passed over the land, devastating it; 
but war is followed by its lusual period of exhilaration; sover- 
eign, citizens and legionaries set to work with a will to repair 
the ravages. The frontiers no longer threatened by restless 
hordes, the legionaries were employed in building roads out 
into the most solitary places. Wide and straight, unswerving 
of purpose as the Romans themselves, these roads ran from the 
most civilized lands in the world to the most barbaric. The 
great military highways of the Romans were the railroads 
of antiquity, and to-day men of the Foreign Legion com- 
manded by French officers are working to extend them. 

Before the end of his reign Augustus installed a per- 
manent camp of legionaries at Ammecdara (Ha'idra, northeast 
of Tebessa), in order to defend Africa right in the heart of 
the Musulame country, uniting it by a route crossing southern 
Tunis at an angle to Gabes, For the protection of Mauretania 
along the Mediterranean coast, the Emperor established a line 
of military colonies — Igilgili, Saldae, Rusazu, Rusuccuru, Rus- 
gunise, Cartenna, Zilis— not only to protect it from plunder- 
ing pirates, but also to watch the massive mountains of the 
interior. Besides the military roads, a series of castellce and 
burgi swarmed like an advance guard to the borders of the 
south. 
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A coin to commemorate die victory was soon in cir- 
culation; but the insignia of triumph — a scepter of ivory 
and crown of gold — sent by the Senate after the war of 
were the most often repeated on Juba’s coinage.."^^ A temple 
to the Emperor seemed to Juba the only fitting return he 
could make for these honors conferred upon 

A monument to King Juba and Queen Cleopatra set up 
by grateful subjects after the victory over the G^tuli alludes 
to the happy return of the sovereign and to the peace which 
followed. The third line of the inscription designates the 
Queen of Egypt, mother of Selene. Though both Cleopatras 
were dead at this time, the Mauretanians apparently felt that 
the Ptolemy name was still synonymous with fortune and 
victory.^^^ 

Mauretania enjoyed but a brief respite from war. In 17 
A.D. the Moors, commanded by Mazippa, revolted under the 
influence of the Musulames. The latter had been stirred up by 
the Numidian Tacfarinas. In this chieftain Romans found 
their match. A true Berber, besides being intelligent enough 
to imitate Roman tactics, he possessed all the best qualities of 
his race — above all that invincible obstinacy that was the 
great force of Massinissa and Jugurtha. For seven years Tac- 
farinas held Tiberius’ legions in check. 

Juba, heavy with years, was doomed to inaction. It was 
one of the supreme tests of his loyalty to Rome that he should 
now be called upon to send his only son at the head of 
Mauretanian troops against his own people. This first uprising 
was successfully terminated. Sporadic outbursts continued, 
however, and flushed with the success of another vic- 
tory in a 1-22,^°® the seventy year old monarch decided that 
this was the time to accustom his son to the exercise of su- 
preme authority. Ptolemy enters history now as joint ruler 
with his father of the two Mauretanias.^^"^ 

Alas, the claim of victory was premature: neither Maure- 
tania nor Rome had reached the end of that revolt of Tac- 
farinas and his allies. It broke out now in such good earnest 
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that the Proconsul Dolabella was forced to turn to Ptolemy 
for more active cooperation. It was probably not displeasing 
to this young King to appear in the warrior’s buckler before 
the son or grandson of that Dolabella who had befriended 
Cleopatra of Egypt and demonstrate that he was a worthy 
descendant of his grandmother, and as valiant as his grand- 
father Antony, One cannot discover exactly what part his 
troops took in this campaign, but certain evidence shows 
that they ably supported the Roman. Legions. 

Juba did not live to see the triumph of their combined 
arms in 24 a.d. It was upon King Ptolemy that a deputation 
of Senators finally waited, and, in renewal of an ancient cus- 
tom, awarded to him for his services in the Third "War of 
Taefarinas the ornaments of triumph — refused Dolabella. 
The claim that Ptolemy had come out of his habitual state 
of apathy to lend a hand in the war seems to be refuted by 
this fact. Tiberius, if not a lovable man, was a severely dis- 
criminating and watchful administrator, and incapable of 
political eccentricity. No penchant for a fledgling king, de- 
void of martial spirit and so entirely given over to pleasure 
as to leave the government of his kingdom, so important in 
the eyes of Rome, in the hands of freedmen, would have 
influenced Tiberius to deprive a true conqueror of his due. 

An astonishing example, however, of his favoritism to- 
Cleopatra Selene’s son may be found in the gold coin struck, 
off in the first year of Ptolemy’s reign, 21 The Em- 

peror alone had the right to mint and issue gold throughout 
the length and breadth of the Empire. Ptolemy might have 
reason one day to regret that signal mark of the Emperor’s 
favor and confidence from his mother’s old friend. . . . 

Dramas at Rome culminating in the death of Tiberius 
overshadowed for a time the reign of the new King of Maure- 
tania. The accession of Caligula, the young, handsome, and 
pious— -so it was assumed— son of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina, third Emperor of the Romans, filled the Roman world 
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with joy and brought Ptolemy on the stage of history once 
more. 

^'What had become of that illustrious family of the 
Ptolemies?’’ Philo the philosopher asks. Its last rays, lighting 
up that particularly brilliant center of Graeco-Romaii art 
where graceful Selene once reigned with Juba II, formed now 
a halo about the head of young Ptolemy. The son of Cleo- 
patra Selene, the ^'Juventa incuriosus” of Tacitus, was reign- 
ing over Mauretania in 37 a.d., and if one is to measure 
importance by possessions, Ptolemy was a great king. He had 
inherited Mauretania, all the treasures which Juba and Cleo- 
patra had brought together in their capital, an extensive and 
valuable library, sumptuous furnishings — among them the 
famous and rare Thuya wood table coveted by all connois- 
seurs of that day. And an incomparable art collection. This 
would serve not only to acquaint the men of his own time 
with the masterpieces of Greek sculpture, but all succeeding 
generations would be indebted to it for tbeir knowledge.^^^ 

Ptolemy, who had been a favorite of Tiberius, was now 
also in the good graces of the new ruler. The two cousins 
from the beginning carried on a lively correspondence which 
elated Ptolemy’s ministers. What privileges might they not 
expect to extort from Rome now that the great grandson of 
Antony was Emperor of the world! That correspondence, 
interrupted by the illness which overtook Caligula before the 
year was out and to which a few historians have attributed 
all the evil that befell the Empire, was however resumed 
shortly after. We find that Caligula treated his cousin with 
the greatest familiarity, even associating him in those prac- 
tical jokes of which he was so fond. On one occasion it 
seemed a knight disturbed a spectacle by a noisy demonstra- 
tion, Caligula sent a centurion to him with the order that 
he embark immediately at Ostia for Mauretania to deliver 
a sealed letter to King Ptolemy. One wonders what entertain- 
ment Ptolemy offered him after reading the words: '^Do 
neither good nor evil to him whom I sent 
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If Ptolemy found no change in GaUguluj it was not so 
with Rome. There the dream of a Prwdpai in the best days 
of Augustus was finished. So too the belief that the virtues 
of the son would svirpass those of his father Gcnnanicus, who 
had charmed both Romans and foreigners alike and whose 
death threw Rome into paroxysms of grief. Sorrowfully they 
recalled Tiberius' statement that he was "nourishing a serpent 
for the Roman people,” as they saw Caligula taking the 
first tentative steps toward an absolute monarchy. Yet all 
was not pure folly in this cervean viulade. He was the heir to 
that Hellenistic or Ptolemaic monarchical formula of Cassar 
and which his great grandfather Antony had for an instant 
realized in the Orient. It was a tradition that his grandmother 
Antonia, under the influence of her half-sister Cleopatra 
Selene, had faithfitlly transmitted to him* More than once the 
cousins must have touched upon this matter in their letters: 
it was, after all, the legacy of both. 

Caligula might assume the diadem and all the insignia 
of royalty and, like Antony, disport himself iu the costume 
of Bacchus-Dionysns, but he could never hope to succeed in 
introducing to Rome a theocratical monarchy of the Orient 
where the sovereign is at once master and god. He did, how- 
ever, inaugurate monarchical cci'emonies and the Oriental 
practice of prostrate, adoration, an observance at the court 
of Alexandria and consequently of Mauretania. Had Cleo- 
patra Selene ever recounted to her son that story of King 
Artaxerxes of Armenia, so roughly handled during the 
triumph at Alexandria for refusing to prostrate himself be- 
fore her mother — the new Isis? 

The Hellenistic formulae and vices would not bear trans- 
planting. The high-strung Caligula, a victim of insomnia 
and hallucinations, was to give on more than one occasion 
during his lifetime a monstrous interpretation of monarchy 
by divine right. 

Caligula's passionate worship of his great-grandfather 
Antony inspired him with a genuine desire to meet and know 
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Ptolemy, this kinsman, witli ‘wlioni he had so mnch in com- 
mon. It is likely that the gathering of kings from Syria and 
neighboring countries in Rome in 40 a.d. gave him the im- 
pulse to send for him: and this voyage was made in company 
with the Proconsul of North Africa, M, Junius Silanus, the 
father-in-law of Caligula. Did Drusilla, now a beautiful 
mature woman, accompany her brother to the capital? It 
would seem 50.^^^ 1 

Caligula gave expression to unfeigned delight at their 
meeting, and Rome too apparently evinced the greatest inter- 
est in the presence of Ptolemy. The son of Cleopatra Selene 
and Juba cut sometliing of a figure in his day. Although one 
is unable to cite details of his reign, yet the many honors 
that accrued to him attest to an importance in that ancient 
world. He had been singled out like his father for honors by 
Carthago Nova; as a public appreciation of his benefactions, 
his statue was placed beside that of his father in the Gym- 
nasium at Athens; and the federal assembly of Lycia also 
raised a statue to him.^^^ 

There was about this grandson of Antony an allure 
which prompted men to take him to their hearts. One, how- 
ever, did not — Herod-Agrippa. That pattern of the houses 
of Herod, Ptolemy and Cxsar, begun so long ago in the East, 
was drawing to its sinister close. The grandson of Herod and 
the grandson of Cleopatra, — those ambitious rivals who had 
seen into each other’s hearts with deadly hatred so many years 
before — were now face to face. Was Ptolemy alert to the 
danger? Certainly Herod, a true Oriental, would not have 
forgotten the feud. 

Ptolemy was undoubtedly an amusing companion as 
Caligula wished ‘To keep his dear cousin near him/’ Herod- 
Agrippa too was near him, deep in his' counsels; and the 
partiality shown by Caligula for his cousin roused all the 
malevolence of his nature. Like his grandfather he would be 
the unique friend of each conqueror of the world. It is more 
than likely, too, that Ptolemy displayed arrogance toward 
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this king without a throne. He had good reason to hate the 
family^ and he lacked the tact of his* parents. Moreovei' as 
the grandson of Antony and cousin of the Emperor, he be- 
lieved himself beyond the reach of all enmity. 

So he might have been but for the besetting sin of the 
Emperor — gold; this passion in Caligula had become a verita- 
ble frenzy. In the matter of extorting money from his sub- 
jects only Herod the Great excelled him, and Herod’s 
grandson could give him hints as to further ways and means. 
Although Caligula had worked out an ingenious set of fiscal 
laws in 38, inspired by an Elellenistlc formula, there was 
still a shortage of money in the treasury, due to his own ex- 
travagance. To recoup his fortunes he did not hesitate to 
despoil his senators and other wealthy subjects. 

The possessions of the King of Mauretania, even during 
the reign of Tiberius, had excited the cupidity of more t\m\ 
one Imperial favoidte. Hints dropped opporutnely into the 
car of the neurotic Caligula regarding Ptolemy’s lavish en- 
tertainments at Rome and the magnificence of his court at 
Caesarea, must sooner or later have their cffoct. 

The influence of Hcrod-Agrippa dates from the days 
when young Cains Cscsar was fighting successfully for his 
life in Tiberius^* villa at Capri, with dissimulation as his sole 
weapon. This Oriental left the darkest memories at Rome; 
to his counsels have been attributed the most enormous crimes 
committed by Caligula. 

Ptolemy was protid of his long line. Was it at a banquet 
of kings who had gathered at Rome to render Caligula hom- 
age that he brought up the question of kingly descent? A 
discussion, cut short by the Emperor, who cried out in Greek, 
^Hhere is only one master, there is but one King!” True 
—but Ptolemy was one generation nearer to Antony than 
Caligula, with the added prestige of being a gi'andson of the 
great Queen of Egypt! 

This episode, coupled with the report of Fibius Massus, 
Imperial Legate of Syria, that there was grave danger to the 
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state in the half ‘■independent royalties of the East, may have 
affected Ptolemy’s standing in the eyes of Caligula. ^^The 
kings coming to Rome were personages^ and exercised there 
a most detestable influence.^’ Massus deplored ''the corrup- 
tion and debasement of the people, which came largely from 
the spectacle of these miserable creatures that one saw trail- 
ing their purple in the theater, the palace of the Caesars and 
the prisons.” If this was so, argued the sick mind of Caligula, 
then that older kingdom of the two Mauretanias was even 
a greater menace! Perhaps his Legate was right when he ad- 
vised that this almost feudal system, established in the East 
since the death of Tiberius, was a check to the Imperial policy. 

In the loyalty and cooperation of the rulers of Maure- 
tania, he could find no point of attack. In fact, this loyalty 
to the Roman state had somewhat estranged the Berbers from 
their King. Did he fear that Ptolemy or one of his descend- 
ants, under the influence of a great wave of nationalism, 
might be tempted to uphold the cause of his people? In 
such a clash of arms, who was there to say that Rome would 
not be swept out of Africa forever? Previous clashes with the 
Berbers had manifested how arduous was the task of reducing 
rebellious tribesmen to submission, even when the Maure- 
tanian King and his troops supported Roman arms. Then, 
too, the Proconsul of Numidia caused him to be apprehensive. 
An appointee of the Senate, he possessed greater powers than 
any other proconsul or even monarch throughout the Empire, 
North Africa, in fact, the whole of Africa, through divided 
authority, provided danger. 

Admitting that Caligula^s early education in the house 
of the Caesars had diverted his emotional life into perverted 
channels, there is no reason to believe that his. political facul- 
ties were impaired. His desire to control North Africa was 
prompted by a startling motive. With the religious urge 
which made him accord royal favor to the Alexandrine cult 
and forbid the annual celebration of the anniversary of the 
battle of Actium, emerged one of a political character which 
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was nothing less than ^'shifting the center of the Roman 
Empire from Italy to the East.” l^ossessing North Africa, he 
would fulfill the ^'wish-epigram” pronounced by Crinagoras 
at the marriage of Cleopatra Selene, of uniting Egypt and 
Libya into one vast kingdom. Holding the granary of the 
world, Caligula, Emperor, could feed or starve his subjects 
at will! The thread of Alexander the Great’s life was snapped 
at the moment he had planned to break the Phoenician Em- 
pire, the beginning of that world power policy. 

To such vast schemes reshaping themselves in Caligula^s 
mind, the grandson of Antony, legitimate heir to the throne 
of the Ptolemies and also of Massanissa and Juba I who at- 
tempted an African Empire, Ptolemy was a distinct political 
hindrance. Caligula alone could embody all the aspirations of 
Alexander, Caesar, Antony — alone could he the one to achieve 
a plan that would change the destinies of the world. Ptolemy 
was a perfect courtier and a loyal ally, but what he must do 
now to please the Emperor was to ''get from between him 
and the sun!^' 

After such reasoning with men of mature judgment — 
and it may be without divulging certain projects of his own 
— it was concluded that a wise course would be to bring 
North Africa at the earliest convenience under the domina- 
tion: ''Under my domination,” — thus Caligula, speaking as 
the state. A policy unquestionably anticipated by Cleopatra 
Selene, who for that reason had early decreed a portrayal of 
her son on the coinage as a native type: a dethroned Berber 
prince would appeal to Berber loyalties. 

Events moved forward with the measured tempo and 
inevitableness of an old Greek tragedy. The Emperor ex- 
hibited games in honor of his cousin, whose final offense was 
to be an ostentatious display of his much coveted wealth. 
Caligula was a fop who prided himself on being the best- 
dressed man in Rome. The entrance of Ptolemy in a mag- 
nificent purple cloak followed by a sumptuous suite and the 
acclamations of the admiring crowd, precipitated the final act. 
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In that instant affection turned to hatred. He had two pre- 
texts with which to strike down this kinsman and loyal ally 
of Rome: the gold coin struck by the King of Mauretania by 
favor of Caligula’s hated uncle Tiberius, and this latest mis- 
demeanor of flaunting a purple cloak under Imperial eyes.^^“ 

Ptolemy was arrested, imprisoned and tortured. This 
need not be at variance with the theory that he was sent into 
exile. Indeed it is consistent with the sadistic character of 
Caligula and his delight in theatricals. Here was a splendid 
occasion for tragi-comedy: a release and spectacular recon- 
ciliation, an affectionate farewell, the over-confident Ptolemy 
setting out for Mauretania with his numerous suite and walk- 
ing straight into ambush. . . 

So perished Ptolemy, last of the Lagidse and HeracUdx 
dynasties.^^® 

Caligula annexed the Mauretanias on January i> 40 A.D. 
The immense wealth accumulated by that dynasty passing 
into his hands, Herod- Agrippa congratulated the Emperor on 
the best practical joke he had yet perpetrated. But before he 
could play any more jokes at the expense of the universe, 
Caligula-Phaeton fell under the dagger of an assassin. 

Rome at the time was satisfied that it had taken over a 
going concern, but the Governor sent out was met 
by an army under the leadership of Aedmon, freedman of 
Ptolemy. The Mauretanians, at the news of Ptolemy’s 
death, had risen as one man. Thanks to the mysterious val- 
leys and mountains of the Atlas unknown to Rome, the 
native army held the Romans in abeyance the first year. In- 
surrections followed one after another. 

Determined to put an end to the revolt, the Emperor 
Claudius sent out to Africa his most distinguished general, 
C, Suetonius Paulinus, who made an audacious expedition 
across the Atlas chain, inspiring terror in the population, 
Hosidius Geta went further, pursuing the insurgents into the 
desert. Favored by the elements — an unhoped for rainfall — ■ 
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supplementing the army’s well-nigh exhausted water supply, 
the Romans were enabled to follow up their successes and 
force the Getule tribes to lay down their arms. 

It was the final submission of Mauretania. Divided into 
two vast districts — one corresponded to Morocco and the 
other, vaster, corresponded to the departments of Oi'an, Al- 
giers and part of Constantine — the two Mauretanias were 
forever reduced to subject provinces known as Mauretania 
Ccesariensis and Mauretania Tingitana. 

The Imperial Procurator took up residence in the palace 
that Cleopatra and Juba had built. A squadron of cavalry 
accompanied this most important of functionaries who, if 
not of the Senatorial class, was chosen from the knights. The 
royal city became a garrison, a military port and a center 
also of military and commercial activity. The powei- of the 
Ptolemies had fallen forever. 

A generation later a Governor, attempting to sqvzq power 
in North Afiica and make himself master, assumed the '"in- 
signia of royalty and the name of Juba as the surest means 
of rallying the people about him.” 

^^Delcnda Carthago^^ . . . Delenda Cmareat What feroc- 
ity of purpose and unrelenting animosity could this Rome 
of old display! But that, too, would pass; and one after an- 
other its monuments perish. Seven times that glittering mar- 
ble city that marked the passage of Greece and Rome in 
Africa would be ravaged and destroyed by ants and earth- 
quake, by the sirocco and the dragon that killed Solomon, and 
hy Sidi Komin — so runs the Kabyle tradition. 

Csesarea, ville ihheriUe^^ would sleep under tilled 
fields and streets littered with debris into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Alone of all the wonders of the dynasty of the Ptolemies 
and Heraclides, the Tomb of the Queen would stand above 
the ground, a majestic silhouette outlined against the blue 
African 
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APPENDIX A 

RELIGION AND RITUAL OF THE DIONYSIAC AND 
ISIAC CULTS 

I 


We Have here to do with the age which gave birth to Chris- 
tianity. Among the various cults dominant in Cleopatra’s day were 
the Dionysiac and Isiac. One cannot overestimate the importance 
and power of the Isiac brotherhood. It threatened at one time to 
become the principal religion of the worlds while it aimed at a 
more intimate control of the state through its closely knit organi- 
zation. Cleopatra was an instrument through which this aim might 
be achieved. And Cleopatra reciprocally made use of the cult and 
her titular role in it to further her own ambition for world power. 

At the time Augustus began remodeling the Roman Republic, 
the greatest organization in the world had been for some time and 
still was the pontificate of the Alexandrine cult, the priesthood of 
Isis, and the Isiac societies. Like moles, they did their work in the 
dark, spreading their ramifications through every stratum of so- 
ciety. The discipline among them was iron; there were no disruptive 
conflicts for authority nor civil wars within the brotherhood, such 
as seemed at one time likely to split the secular world asunder. At 
the death of Julius Cxsar, with the prospects bright for the suc- 
cession of Casisarion, as the son of Ra, to the dictatorship, the Egyp- 
tian cult had seemed about to reach the summit of secular power 
towards which it was striving and through it impose a unity of 
religion upon the entire world. What were the origins of this power- 
ful organization? A brief word will explain its development, growth 
and precepts. 

The founding of Alexandria in 332 b.c. gave a new impetus 
to the study of Egyptian theology. Various works were compiled 

3*9. 
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by Greek authors on the gods of Egypt, but it was Mancthon, an 
Egyptian priest, called Maneton by the Greeks, who founded the 
mixed religion which united the Serapis-Osiris-Isis Alexandrine 
hierarchy of gods. He published in Greek that knowledge and wis- 
dom which the Greek philosophers had sought with such pains in 
the temples of Egypt. The sacred Book of Maneton admirably served 
the purpose of the new dynasty of Ptolemy Soter. It helped to unite 
the two races, Greeks and Egyptians, proving to them that in reli- 
gion as in all else they could understand each other. 

But more than the patronage of Ptolemy Soter, the basic 
strength of the new cult lay in the simple appeal of its assertion 
that all gods were one God under many names. It was an appeal 
that spread from east to west, and, aided by the intricate and elabo- 
rate ritual ^ with which the religion was cloaked, the creed became 
one of the great faiths of the Mediterranean world. 

As Alexandria grew in power, the Isiac cult spread until it 
was knocking at the gates of Rome. Though the foreign religion 
was being spoken of as the enemy of Romo, Sulla in 8o n.c. made 
no move to discourage the founding of a college of Pastophori, 
worshipers of Osiris, inside Rome. 

The cult spread rapidly inside the Capital, and the Alexandrine 
triad, Osiris, Isis and Serapis, was enthroned opposite Jupiter. The 
Senate, stirred to action, caused the statues of the Isiac cult to be 
thrown down wherever they were found inside the city. The battle 
between the devotees of the new cult and the defenders of the old 
Latium gods continued throughout the following years. Sporadic 
attempts to stamp out the religion were of no lasting value. It 
took its devotees from among all classes. While the Republic was 
disintegrating and all classes were losing faith in the state religion, 
it extended its sway until it became involved in the political issues 
of the time. 

Some of its tenets — pity for the lowly and the unfortunate, 
the desire to succor suffering humanity — were new dogmas in Ronie. 
In a way the struggle between Rome and Alexandria had been 
foreshadowed by the earlier battle of the gods — between the Apol- 
lonian, concrete materialism of the Roman religion, and the Diony- 
sian mysticism of the Alexandrine. It was particularly during the 
trying times that preceded the Pax Homana^ when earthly life was 
in a state of upheaval, that the Isiac doctrine of an immortal soul 
made its most striking appeal* 

^See Apuleius, The Golden Ass} Plutarch, his and Osirh} and Lafaye, 
Hrs/oire dn Cidte de^ J^ivinith duplex andtie<. 
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In 58 B.c. the Consul Gabinius gave orders not only to break 
the statues that had been restored since the last proscriptions but 
to destroy throughout the city all the altars that had been raised 
in contempt of Roman laws. Four years later it was again necessary 
for the Senate to order that all edifices, even those privately owned 
or consecrated, be abolished, so persistent were the adherents to the 
faith. And again, four years later, the Consul L. Emilius Paulus 
resolved to bring matters to an end. Finding no workmen willing 
to strike the first blow, he went himself to the Temple of Isis, re- 
moved his robes of office, seized an ax and fixed it in the middle 
of the door. Two years later Isis and Serapis were once more receiv- 
ing homage in the Capital. . . . 

It was on entering his office of Aedileship that Julius Csesar 
first became acquainted with the strength of the secret societies. 
When he became Dictator and suppressed the so-called democratic 
clubs, saying there was no place in a well-ordered state for an 
occult government, he refrained from attacking the Isiac frater- 
nities. In Egypt, he had had the opportunity of discussing with the 
High Pontiff of Isis, the cooperation of the Isiac societies, should he 
ever embark on his world- wide campaign, so even reckoning with- 
out Cleopatra’s influence, his sanction and protection of the Isiac 
cult was understandable. 

Even after the Ides of March, the religion had the protection 
of the dead Cassar. The Triumvirs, probably knowing something of 
the plans or desires of the late Dictator, decreed in 43 B.c. temples 
to Serapis and Isis . . , only five years after the Senate had ordered 
the demolishing of all temples. 

As the rift between Marc Antony and Octavian widened, the 
latter began plans to revive the ''old days” and with them the or- 
thodox gods. Furthermore, the religion of the hated and dangerous 
Cleopatra became anathema to him. Nevertheless, Octavian did not 
wish to lose the powerful support of the Alexandrine organization, 
yet he could not seem to go counter to the Senate and Republican 
opporition to any but the old Roman religion, — the religion which 
he himself, before Actium, had been so anxious to reestablish. He 
resolved on a shrewd compromise and Was extremely cautious 
against taking any measures against Isis. His toleration of the intro- 
duction of the Isiac cult in Mauretania demonstrates that he hoped, 
without arousing hostility on cither side, to incorporate both the old 
gods and the new under his one rule. 

The Iriac religion brought about a subtle change in the mythol- 
ogy of the poets, disclosing grave and profound doctrines that 
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touched with a new mysticism even the world of Virgil. Juvenal 
wrote that Isis alone inspired fear. Ovid implored his mistress to 
seek the protection of the goddess. Propertius railed at his Cynthia 
for her blind obedience to Isiac precepts, and Tihullus showed in 
his works traces of the mystic devotion of his mistresses to the cult. 

It will be apparent chat in the Isiac doctrines of pity for 
the lowly, immortality of the soul, and after life where virtue is 
rewarded, as well as its basic precept that all gods were manifesta- 
tions of one god, etc., that the Isiac cult was not a pagan one but 
a direct forerunner of Christianity. Isis was called the Virgin by 
the Egyptians, and statues of Isis holding her infant son Horus 
were as prevalent then as the Madonna and Child are now. 

A world torn with war and discord was ripe for the appearance 
of a Messiah which these prophecies announced. 

n 

Alexander the Great gave the impetus to the religiaa of 
Dionysus, God of Pacifism, which was to usher in the beginning 
of a new era. His original idea was to efface in a univenal empire 
the difference between peoples and to melt into a unity of one 
common civilixation the traditions which had been divergent for 
centuries.® 

This idea of reconciliation, concord and fusion began after 
the fall of Persia. At a banqxtet at Opis, when Alexander prayed 
for the union of hearts between Macedonians and Persians, he 
himself showed the way in a marriage with the I^ersian princess 
Roxana — the first suggestion of the brotherhood of man.” 

The Ptolemies contimtcd that policy, and organized a new ctilt 
in Egypt which was an essential part of the structure of the 
state, using one to further the other. In time the unity of cults 
became a maxim of the Alexandrine school.'^ The persistence of 
the Dionysiac religion in Egypt is attested to by the surname of 
Epiphanes, characteristic of the god, which the fifth of the Ptol- 
emies takes, and by the frequency of the proper name of Dionysus 
in the epigraphic documents and papyri of the time, as well as an 
abundance in the minor arts of subjects and decorative motifs bor- 
rowed from the Dionysiac cycle. 

2 Pierre Roussel, La Grhe et l*Orhnt, p, 375, 

^ W. W, Tarn, * Alexander Helios and the Golden The Journal of 

Kofnan Stiidiett vol. XXII, 193 z, part a. 

^ Plutarch, Isis and Osiris^ p. 192. 

5 Andt^ Boulanger, Le Genie Grec dms la Kdighn, pp. 4x3-414. 
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The Dionysiacj like the Isiac cult, was also spread, by propa- 
ganda. It is of significance to note in further emphasis of the 
political plan which included the spreading of the cult, that Caesar, 
just before the Ides of March, was divinized at Ephesus, where 
later Antony himself was first hailed as a god. One scholar suggests 
that the plans of Caesar included the promotion of the Dionysiac 
cult in Rome, 

To the end of the dynasty the cult of the Ptolemies continues 
to be closely associated with that of Dionysus, and it is this tradi- 
tion which inspired the religious policy ® of Antony and Cleopatra, 
who identified themselves with the divine Dionysus and Isis. Cleo- 
patra the Great, as a descendant of Alexander,"^ incorporated Alex- 
ander’s ideas into her policies. Although many since the great 
general had taken up his idea of empire, no one before Cleopatra 
would take it up with the far-reaching idea which Alexander at- 
tached to it; under one absolute authority, of divine right, the 
entire world must be unified. 

® Hf Jeanmaire, La PoltitqiLe Relf};kus (P Antoine et de Cleopdtre, Kevue 
Arcli6oIogique, 19^4, pp. 2y7B:. 

See the genealogical table of the Ptolemies, Cavibricl^e Ancient Hhtovyi 
IX, pi. L 
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THE MUSEUM OF CHERCHEL 


Tpie open-air museum, in tlic form of a Roman Villa, at 
Cherchel, furnishes the most ideal background for the archeological 
finds which the excavations in and around Chcrchel have yielded 
under able and inspired French scholars ever since Gsell had 
drawn attention to the importance of t'l)e site of ancient Oesarca. 
ProE Alhertini, the eminent historian of the College de France in 
Paris, who at the same time is the Director of Antiquities in Al- 
geria, and likewise Jean Glenat, the Curator of the Cherchel 
Museum, are chiefly responsible for this collection of classic master- 
pieces and for their housing in such an ideal place. Here in this 
museum, under a sky whose light is like the magic light of Greece, 
the visitor may study the ever changing play of sunlight on Greek 
and Roman marbles- Some of these sculptures are of extraordinary 
beauty, even if they are only copies of great vanished originals- 
It is sad to realize that there exist in the world only a few sculp- 
tures which, with any degree of certainty, we can claim as originals 
by the hand of one of the great masters of classic Greece. But 
since most of these marbles in the museum are probably done either 
from an original or from an early replica made by a competent 
artist, they give us a better conception of what the vanished master- 
piece was like than do other copies in better known collections. 

That some of the sculptures assembled in the Chcrchel Museum 
had belonged to the art-treasures collected by Juba, who was recog- 
nized as a connoisseur of admirable taste and profotmd scholarship, 
and by his wife Cleopatra Selene, whose leaning towards the mys- 
teries and gra*ce of Alexandria may be responsible for some of the 
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works here, has been definitely established. Some examples may 
have been selected by Juba himself during his travels in Greece and 
Asia Minor, A number of the marble copies in the museum were 
undoubtedly made in the workshops in Cxsarea. That the excava- 
tions now being conducted by French archeologists in and about 
Cherchel will bring to light other important finds cannot be 
doubted. So far only a beginning has been made. 

References: Gsell, Stephane, Promenades ArchcologiqiteSf Alger, 1912. Les 
Monuments Anticlrtes de PAtgerie, Paris, 1901. Histoire Ancienne de VAfrique 
dn Nordy Paris, 1920. Gauckler, Paul, Mnsee de Cherchel^ Chartres, 1895:. 
Monceaux, Paul, Le Musee de Cherchel Revue Archcologique, Paris, 1895. 
Douel, Martial, P arums et Basiliqnes d* Alger ie Kovtaine, Paris, 1950. Lantier, 
Raymond, Lcs Grands Champs de Fouilles de PAfriqne dn Nord (1915-1930), 
Archaologischcr An2:eiger, Berlin, 1931. Thieling, "Walter, Der Plellenistmts in 
Klernafrikaj Leipzig und Berlin, 1911. Stradonitz, Reinhard Kekule von, Uber 
Copien Ehter Pranenstatue Ans der Zeit des Phidias ^ Berlin, 1897, 





APPENDIX C 

THE FOURTH ECLOGUE 


In this book I have accepted the opinion of those scholars who 
ate convinced that the prophecy of Virgirs Foutth Eclogue refers 
to the off vSp ring of Cleopatra of Egypt and Marc Antony. Elerc is 
not the place to explain in detail the reasons and sources for my 
belief that this theory is the only One which, in a Satisfactory and 
logical manner, will explain all the many veiled allusions and 
obscure implications in this much discussed poem. After a careful 
critical study of all the arguments pro and con which have appeared 
in books, pamphlets and magazines in various languages during the 
past fifty years, I cannot come to any other conclusion. I hope to: 
have the opportunity to discuss fully this complicated and fascinat- 
ing subject at some other time, pqr any one wishing to investigate 
the various problems involved, I give here the titles of the principal 
works consulted: 

Carcopino, Jerome, 'Virgile et le Mysore de la IV" Bclogucj Paris, X930. 
Jeanmaire, H., Le Messianisme de Virgilct Paris, 15)30. 

Tarn, W. 'W,, Alexander Helios md the Golden Age^ Joanial of Roman Studies, 
XXII, part 2, 15)32. 

Kittel, Rudolf, Die Hellenhthche Mysterienreligion und das alte Testament 
Norden, Eduard, Die Gebnrt des Kindes, Gcschichtc cincr reiigiosen Studicn dcr 
Eibliothek Warburg, Leipzig ^^nd Berlin, 1524. 

Boll, Eranz, Die Sonne in Glauben nnd in der '^eltanschaunng der alter Vlilher. 
Stuttgart, 1922-23. 

Kampersi F., Von Werdegangc der abeiidUlndischen Kahermystik^ Leipzig und 
Berlin, 1924. 

Harding, Caleb Riclimond, A SUt^dy and Criticism of Udiiard Norden’s tnterprefa-^ 
iion of VergiVs Fourth Eclogue, Transactions and Proceedings of the Ameri- 
• can Philological Association, 1932, Davidson College, 

Busbnell, Curtis Clark, An Interpretation of VergiVs Vonrth Eclogue, Trans, 
and Proceed, of the Phil. Ass. America, Syracuse University. 
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APPENDIX D 

DESCRIPTION OF GOINS AND GEMS ON 

frontispiece 

ALL THESE PIECES ARE IN THE CABINET DES 
MEDAILLES BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, PARIS 


1. Bronze coin of Cleopatra VII, 51-29 b.c., mint, Alexandria. 
Bust of Cleopatra diademed and draped to right / Eagle standing 
on. thunderbolt to left. 

The last ruler of *the famous House of the Ptolemies; the 
Greek Kings in the land of the Pharaohs, Cleopatra was the first 
queen in the Greek world to have her portrait on coins issued in 
her own sovereign right. The reverse bears her name and title, 
BasHisses Kleopatra, or Queen Cleopatra, and the eagle of Zeus 
chosen as a royal blazon by the first Ptolemy. 

2. Silver denarius, M. Antonius, struck after his conquest of 
Armenia in 34 B.c., and after the triumphal procession in Alex- 
andria and ensuing proclamation of Cleopatra’s title "Queen of 
Kings’’; perhaps in Athens, 32 B.C. Bare head of Antony to right, 
behind which is a small upright Armenian tiara. ANTONI. AR- 
MENIA. DEVICTA, / Bust of Cleopatra, diademed and draped to 
right, wearing earring and strings of pearls; beneath, is the stem 
of a prow. CLEOPATRA. REGINiE. REGVM. FILIORVM. 
REGVM. 

Note the small tiara, headdress of the conquered Oriental King 
near Antony’s head, and the prow of a fighting galley beneath 
Cleopatra’s bust recalling the naval assistance she gave Antony. 
Around Antony’s head runs the triumphant legend "(coin) of 
Antonius, Armenia conquered,” while around that of Cleopatra is 
the high-sounding inscription "(coin) of Cleopatra the Queen ‘of 
Kings, the sons of Kings.” 
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3 . Intaglio of Lapis-Lazuli» Draped bUvSt of Juba I to right, with 
curled hair and pointed beard j across shoulders a scepter hung with 
a fillet. 

Juba I, King of Nuniidia, father of Juba 11 was evidently a 
gentleman of the old school since he wore a beard like his ancestor, 
Massinissa, The stone was cut intaglio and comes out in relief in 
the cast. 

4. Intaglio of Head of Juba II to right, diademed and beardless. 

Intaglio with the beardless head of Juba II wearing the royal 
diadem first worn by the successors of the great Alexander, among 
whom was Ptolemy I, when he divided up tho civilized world into 
separate kingdoms. 

5. Bronze coin, Cassarea in Mauretania, 3 a.d, Bust of Juba II 
wearing the Roman laurel wreath and clad in the lion’s skin, club 
of Hercules at the left. Rex IVBA, all within a wreath-border. / 
Bust of Tyche, the City-GoddcsSS draped and wearing a tall mural 
crown turreted. CuESAREA R (-* ANNO) XXVIII ^hn the year 
of the reign 28.” 

Medallion or special issue to commemorate the Ctesarcan Games 
in honor of Caesar Augustus, Juba’s patron. A turreted crown on 
the head of the City-Goddess representing the fortified city- walk 

6. Silver denarius, Juba IL Diademed head to right, Rex IVBA 
I Bust of Cleopatra Sclcrtc, diademed and draped to loft, BACIA- 
ICCA K^.EOJ?ATPAJ. 

Coin of Juba 11 which closely resembles the intaglio, no. 4. 

7. Silver denarius, Juba 11, a.d. Head of Juba 11 to right coiffed 
in the lion’s scalp, paws tied at neck; club, behind, REX IVBA 
I Plorn of plenty with fruits ornamented with a fillet and crossed 
with a trident. C-T, above, A-M, below ETOYC MA ”of the 
year 41.’^ L 

On this coin Juba II is represented as Hercules like Alexander 
the Great wearing the lion’s scalp over his Jiead and with club at 
his shoulder. 

8 . Silver denarius, Juba 11, 12-20 a.d. Diademed head to right. 
REX rVBA. / Bust of Ptolemy, diademed and draped to left. RE^ 
PTOLEMAIVS REGIS IVBiE F (ilius) “'Prince Ptolemy, son of 
King Juba,” 

Coin of Juba ir and Ptolemy his son who was honored by the 
title, REX and a portrait on the reverse, as Prince Royal, not as co- 
regent, for the joint-rule of father and son was during the years 
-21-23 A.n. The title REX here occurs on coins for the first time 
in history! 
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9. Bronze coin, Ptoleiny, SOLE REIGN, 35 a.d. Bust dia- 
demed and draped of Ptolemy, slightly bearded to right. REX 
PTOLEM^VS. REGIS IVBiE .F (ilius) I R (egni) A (nno) 
XV in an oak wreath; the year XV is calculated from 21 a.d., date 
of Ptolemy’s accession with his father, L 

Coin of Ptolemy’s SOLE REIGN struck in 35 a.d. five years 
before his death. Since Ptolemy Philadelphus, the third of Cleo- 
patra’s children by Mark Antony, disappears completely from his- 
tory, this REX PTOLEMAIUS, Ring in Mauretania, was the last 
known descendant of the "Kings Ptolemy” who had begun to rule 
the rich land of Egypt three hundred years previously. L 

10 . Bronze coin, Joint reign Juba II and Ptolemy, 22 a.d. Dia- 
demed and draped bust of Juba II with aged features to left. REX 
IVBA REGIS IVBJE F (ilius) . I Eagle on thunderbolt. R (EX) 
PTOL . . . XVir, incomplete = R A XXXXVII or 22 a.d. 

11. Bronze coin. Bust to right, diademed and draped. REX 
IVBA. / Draped bust of Cleopatra Selene to left wearing broad dia- 
dem. BACMICCA RylEOilATPA. 

The king’s legend is regularly in Latin — REX IVBA, while 
the queen proudly retains her native Greek — BASILISSA KLEO- 
PATRA. 

12. Silver denarius, Cleopatra Selene, Regency during Juba’s visit 
to Syria 1-4 a.d. Bust to left, diademed and draped. BACIrilCCA 
Kri.EOJ 7 ATPA. / Cow standing to right, head surmounted with 
the symbol of Isis, star and crescent. 

Coin issued with full coin right in her own name, in Greek 
as usual. The star and crescent (for Alexander Helios and Selene?). 
On this and the preceding coin, the queen wears the royal diadem 
just as her mother, the Great Cleopatra, had done on her own 
Egyptian coinage and on the coins struck in her honor by Antony. 

13. Bronze coin, Cleopatra Selene, Regency, 1-4 a.d. Bust to 
left, diademed and draped. BACIriLlCCA KriLEOTTATPA. / Croco- 
dile standing to right. Kri.E 02 TATPA BACUilCCA in two lines 
horizontally above and below the type. 

Coin of Cleopatra Selene with the sacred crocodile of Egypt 
as reverse design and having the legend, BASILISSA KLEOPATRA, 
on both sides of the coin, a most unusual if not unique repetition, 
indicative of great pride in her lineage. 
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COIN PLATE IT 

1. Denarius, Marc Antony, 4^ Head of Antony facing riglit, 
bare, witli beard; behind lituus* / Head of Plolios, or Sol, facing 
right, radiate; around, M* ANTONIUS III, VIR.R.P.G. This coin 
was probably struck in Greece soon after the battles of Philippi, as 
the Helios is plainly n reference to the Eastern provinces and espe- 
cially Asia, which then came under the personal rule of Antony. 

2. Denarius, Marc Antony Imperator, 42 b . c . Head of Antony 
facing right, with beard; around, reading downwards and inwards: 
M, ANTONI IMP / Fagade of distylc temple, mthin which is the 
medallion bearing the radiate head of Helios, facing and draped; at 
sides, and below, III VIR R.P*G. Antony, about the time of his cam- 
paign in Greece against Brutus and Cassius, placed the radiate head 
of the divinity HcUos, emblem of the East, on coins struck by him 
in those districts. It has been suggested that this might relate to 
Antony’s assumption at a later date of the attributes of Osiris, Cleo- 
patra having taken those of Isis. 

3. Denarius, Marc Antony, 39-3I Antony in the dress of an 
augur standing right, holding lituus in Ins right hand, around, 
M. ANTONIUS, M.F.M.NAUGUR IMP. TER, / Head of Helios, 
facing right, radiate; around, COS. Dl’iSIG. INTER.ET. TER'E. IIL 
VIR.R.P,C. This might relate to the expedition Antony led against 
the Parthians in 36 n.c. If, howevee, he was acebumod Imperator at 
the termination of each campaign of Vcaticlius against the Par- 
thians in B.c. 39 and 36, it is more than probable that it records 
these victories. It may also include the successes which Antony 
claimed in the war against Antiochus of Comma gone, in which he 
supplanted Ventidius. This would place the coins at the end of 38 
B.C., when Antony returned to Athens, where they may have been 
struck. The title ''Augur,” to which office he was elected in 50 B.c. 
he appears to have held in high esteem, as it is frequently met with 
in connection with his name on hts coins. However, as this is the 
only instance throughout his extensive coinage in the East when 
Antony is represented with his figure in full length, we may assume 
that the coin commemorates an unusual and important event in his 
life. Or a decision taken during the sojourn he is said to have 
made in Egypt in 38 b.c., to which the historian Josephus refers. 
The head of Helios on the reverse is symbolical of the East, and of 
Antony’s dynastic ambitions, and is associated with him to the end, 
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GNOSTIC GEM 
(Talisman) 

Coll. BibliotFeque Natlonale 

2244. Gnostic Gem in the shape of a flattened cone, pale agate. 
On the convex side, ALEXANDER and CLEOPATRA, and be- 
tween these names, the sign of the Twins (Gemini), the Sun, the 
crescent Moon, three stars. 

Illustrious names of antiquity are often found used on talis- 
mans. 

That of Alexander the Great was an especial favorite. 


COIN PLATE III 

1. Silver denarius of Juba ii, 5-20 a.d., Ptolemy as Prince Royal. 
Diademed and beardless head of Juba to right. REX IVBA. / Dia- 
demed and draped head of Ptolemy as a boy, to left, XER 
PTOLEMAEVS. REGIS. IVBAE. E. T. Newell Coll. 

2. Silver denarius of Juba II and Cleopatra, I Head of Juba II, 
to right. REX IVBA I J Diademed and draped bust of Cleopatra 
Selene to right; hair loose, not in a chignon, BACDlICCA KMEO- 
77 ATPA. E. T. Newell COLL. 

3. Silver denarius of Juba II and Cleopatra. I Head of Juba II to 
right. REX lUBA. I Diademed and draped bust of Cleopatra 
Selene to left; hair in five rolls on forehead ajid a chignon at the 
back. BA 2 I Kri-EOJTATPA. The style of the Queen’s head and 
the inscription I are analogous to that of the coins of her SOLE 
REIGN, and hence this coin belongs close to the Regency, 1-4 a.d, 
E. T. Newell Coll. 

4. Silver drachm of Ptolemy XIII Aulates. Egypt, 80-51 b.c. 
Diademed bust to right wearing segis; a real portrait, not a repe- 
tition of the Ptolemy I type. 

5. Silver drachm of Cleopatra YII, ji-29 b.c. Struck at Alexandria, 
Egypt in 47-4 ^ b.c. Head of Cleopatra at the age of 22 years, 
wearing diadem; hair in a chignon, partially obliterated. Unique 
coin. British Museum. 





(SEE MAP AT END OF BOOK) 

PLAN OF THE RUINS OF lOL^CESAREA 
(Actual Disco varies ) 


I. Roman road. 

2* Roman rampart. 

3 . Forum. 

4. Western Thcrma;, or baths. Thirty or moro statues found 
here among tlicm; *‘Vcniis of Chorchelj Hercules, Bacchus 
{Colossal replica of Praxiteles), Hermes, Aphrodite, Satyr, 
Ganymede, Satyr with Panther; Epliebi. 

4a. Eastern Thenna:. A mosaic of the Judgment of Paris. Traces 
of houses, streets, paths, latrines and canals. 

4b. Traces of villa, where was found a statue of ^.sculapeius, 

4c. Traces of villa. 

5. Theater. Pound here: Two Muses; head of African Bacchus 
Ammon; fragments of statues; enormous capitals of the three 
orders of architecture; base and shafts of columns; pilasters; 
cornices; a marble mask, etc. 

6 > Circus. 

7. Amphitheater 

8. Coimnerical Harbour and jetty. 

9. Naval Harbour. 

10. Pagan and Christian necropolis: Funeral stelic, lamps, jewels 
found here* 

II. Apollo of Cherchel found here, probable replica of bronze 
Apollo by Phidias. 

12. Statue of Augustus in armor, 

.13. Statuette of Apollo and a beautiful mosaic depicting rural 
labors. 
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14. Vestiges of a palace; Four huge decorative masks, two colossal 
statues, replicas of those of Erectheion at Athens, and a 
superb Canephora found here. 

ij. Site of a temple: Two draped statues, one Isis. Also head of 
Harpocrates. 
j6. a statue of Ceres. 

17. Site of temple to Augustus. 

18. Roman swimming pool. 

i^. Square, and perhaps School of the Gladiators. 

20. Reservoir of water for fountains, 

2 1 . Roman cis terns. 

22. Heroic torso of Mars or a deified Emperor found here. 

23. Roman villa, atrium and fountain- 

24. Scattered landmarks. 

2 5 . Basilica. 

26s Pan and Satyr group found here. 

27. Satyr with Flute. 

^8., 29, 30 idem. 

31. Diana the Huntress (onyx) 

32. Athena, replica of a bronzie by Alcamenes, 

33. Adolescent boy, replica of a bronze from Argos. 

34. Sphinx, in high- relief. 

35. Fragment of a Sphinx, columns, capitals; and oil-press. 

}6. Draped Aphrodite, or Core, a replica of Phidias. 

37. Bronze Venus of the Sandal. Mosaics, cisterns. 

38. Head of Juba (fragment of statue found in the sea). 

38a., 38b., 38c are other heads of Juba 11 . 

39. Head of Cleopatra Selene, also found in the sea. 

40. Head of Agrippina, mother of Nero, found in the sea. 

41. Bust of Augustus, fragment of a colossal statue. 

42. Head of Livia, fragments of a statue. 

43. Bust of a woman coififed like Faustine. Columns, capitals. 

44. Plead of Venus. 

45. Head of Niobe. 

46. Heroic head of youthfiil Hercules. 

47. Ivory statuette. 

48. Colossal mask of a woman. 

49. Superb bust of Bacchus, fragments of a statue. 

LEGEND 

50. Apollo with a Swan, fragment. 

51. Child with a Goose, 
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yz. Handsome draped ligurc. 

53. Mosaics. 

54. Satyr ai\d Pan 

55. Egyptian High Priest. Petoiihastj fragment of vStatue. 
Thotmosis, III, fragment of Egyptian statue. 

57. Bust of Ptolemy, son of Juba II, as a child. Beautiful head 
58* Torso of a Youth. 

59. Statuette of Pan or Satyr. 

60. Proconsular Quarters. 


MOSAICS 


A. Judgement of Paris. 

B. Slave; private baths of a villa, 

C. Education of Achilles Island of Scyros, 

D. Combat of Centaurs with wild Beasts. 

E. Stag and Lion Hunt. 

F. The Three Graces. 

G. Rural Labors and Triumph of Amphitritc. 

H. The Vintage, 

I. The Nine Muses. 

J. Vintage, and Pressing of the Grapes. Mytl)ologicaI Scene. 

IC Door sill- 

Antelope Hunt, and great number of decorative mosaics. 

At other points unnumbered ate vestigejj of edifices and villas 
where fragments have been found of nude and draped statues, busts, 
shafts and bases of columns, dedicated to Jupiter, Victory, etc., 
capitals, and a great number of funeral inscriptions to emperors, 
procurators, and others. 

Coins: gold, silver and many bronze. 

In bronze: candelabras, tripods, lamps, mirrors, weight, torches, 
buckles, styli (pens for writing on wax tablets), clasps, ear-rings, 
rings, and ex-voto: legs of children, etc. 

In terra cotta; dishes, vessels from Tuscany and Gaul; red, 
verniilion, black and gray, decorated with grotesque figures; Pagan 
and Christian lamps; amphorje for wheat, wine, oil; water pipes of 
lead and terra cotta; bricks from arches, roofs, urns, vases and 
phials of iridescent glass. 

Libyan and Pitnic idols and ex-voto: winged sphinx, urajus, 
etc. 

(i) Consult the guidbook of Chercliel {Syndkat dlnitmilve de 
Cherchel ) , edited by M. Jean Glenat: The Museum, Antiques MonU' 
xnents and others. 
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NOTES 


I. See appendix B, , 

2., Pintarch’s Lives, Ant* XXVL 

3. See appendix A, pp. 31^-3* 

4. “Sccl the star of Caisar’* Virgil {Bclof(ne IX, 47), 5tar which appeared after 
Caesar’^s death (Suet. I, LXXXVIII), A tradition already existed from Chalcidius* 
commentary of the Thneus^ '^"relative to a star which would announce to men for 
their salvation the coming of a true divinity.*’ Andrfi Godard, Le Messianhntej p, 

In 40 B,c, Pacoros, son of the Parthian Ling, and his forces were in Jerusa- 
lem. To 'the Jews impregnated with Messianic ideas, they represented Magi come 
from the Orient in search of the Messiah. Bouchd-Lcclercq, Hhtoire des LagtdeSj 
vol. II, p. 240 from J, Darmestetcr, *'Les Parthes a Jerusalem” {Journal Asratiqnej 
juilh-aoiit, 185)4), Thus later the “Wise Men of Bethlehem could talk without 
astonishment of this sign. 

5. See appendix B. 

6. The Orientals knew that what to Rome looked at first like a masquerade 
was an attempt of Cleopatra to bring Antony to that program of Caesar, which 
H, Jeanmairc in Le Messianisme de Virgiley p. 148 explains is Roman called 
to the lordship of the world and associated to the royalty of the king of Egypt.” 

7. Rudolf ICittel in I>k Hellenistische Mysteriejvreligion nnd das dte Testa 
mentj quoting Macrobius {Sat. I, 18), says we must look for the origin in this 
ceremony of the sun, Helios, or Eternity, Aion born of the virgin in the tradi- 
tion of Syria, Arabia and Alexandria. It took place during the solstice, the night 
of the ayth of December. In Egypt, Isis gives birth to the infant Horus. In 
Eleusis, the Hierophant cries at the end of the mysteries, **The Mistress has given 
birth to a holy child. . . . Power to the strong. ... It is the Virgin who was with 
child, who conceived and gave birth to a son.” 

8. Plut., Ant., 3^; Dio Cassius, XLIX, 3i, 4. The date is established with 
certainty by a letter of Antony addressed to Augustus in which he says Cleopatra 
has been his wife for nine years (Suetonius, 11 , 69). As the letter is dated 3a u.c-, 
the liaison or marriage of Antony and Cleopatra must have taken place toward 41 
u.c., and the birth coward the end of 40 and beginning of 39 b.c. 

Those in accord with this date are Gsell, Hhtoire Ancieune de l*Afriqne dn 
Not'd, , vol. VIII, p. 2.17; Bouche-Leclercq, oj). cit, vol. II, p. 253; Gardthausen, 
Augustus und Seine Zeit, vol. II, pp. 170- 1; Caleb Richmond Harding, Study 
and Criticism of Eduard Nor den’s Interpretation of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue” 
{Vroceedings for ipSSt American Philological Association); Panly-Wissotca, vol. 
11, p. 7S4; Jeantnaire, ci/., app. I, p. 177* W. W. Tarn, ‘"Alexander Helios and 
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the Golden Age/’ Thv Jountul of Ronmn Studks, XXU, 193^, part i. Others 
beUevc it to be 36 U.C, or 3 5 ^-c., i.c,, Monwsco, SchH/ie/^, vol. 

VIII, p, 272; and Carcopino, Virgtlc fo My^terv Jc lu IV lidogUQ, pp. 1^41!. 

9. Eduard Nofden (D/V Gcburl ties KhfJrs) atatOsS that die second Sibylline 
book, written by the Sibyl of Babylon, speaks of a king, aeiic by God, who will 
come from “die sun” (the Helios motif). From this comes the invocation, "Be 
Happ/j Virgin, and proud that the gods have given thee the joy of eternity t” 

10. On the eve of his assassination Cx'sar was planning to consummate 

Alexander the Great’s idi'c World Domination I The fust step called 

for the conquest of Parthia. "There were only two ways of getting Egypt . . , 
either by marrying the last queen, or else by forcing his way through and taking 
np his inheritance. In both cases, moreover, it was necessary for him, at any cost, 
to rule there as King.” Jerdme Carcopino, La KoyaiUc tie Cesar, p. 149. 

Caesar had adopted the Lagida: policy. According to Wilcken (Alexander der 
Crosse und die Hellenhttsche Wh'tschajf) ^ in SchmoUers Jhb., 1921, this was 
an ofFcnsive imperialism, Macedonian or Flellenic in character, with empire as its 
goal, and Egypt the means: ^^Vi^eltmacht VolitikJ* policy, Kornemann, (D/e Letzten 
Ziele der PoWik Alexaitders das Crosses, LVII, p. 229) in Klio, lid. xC, pp. 209- 
233 attributes to the Ptolemies the ambition to extend their power to the 
farthest limits of the inhabited world. Like Alexander, they dreamed of universal 
empire. Kostovtxeff (A History of tfjc Ancient World, vol. I., pp. 356-7) sees 
the Lag id K policy as a defensive and economic imperialism the aim of which 
was the security and prosperity of Egypt. 

n. It would seem that the twins wore named Cloopatra-Selene and Alex- 
ander- Flelios at birth. Herodotus ( 11 , 59) : "Isis is tlie divinity wliom the Greeks 
called Dome ter, OsUds is their Dionysus. There Was a son of Tsb named Horus, 
who is no other chan Apollo (Helios) , luul a daughter, lUibastis, nr Atumis 
(Selene).” The mother being Cleopatra-lsis und the father Antony-Dionysus- 
Osiris, the children of these gods could only be a Selt*ne or a Helios. 

Cicopatra-Selciic was the third queen named Selene, but k was the first time 
the name "Helios” appears. According to Eran/, Boll (Die Dionne hn Glanheu ^nd 
in der Wcltanscbauung der Alter Volkcr), these names signify "Cosmoscracores” 
(or the two powerful planets, Sun and Moon) j and one nuy consider the choice 
of these names as the avowal of the Roman Triinnvir that he destined the ter- 
restrial world for his children by the Queen of Egypt. 

12. I believe the marriage took place in the summer of 41 n,c. Supporting 
this we have "Socrates the Rhodian, in the third book of his History of the CM 
War, describing the entertainment given by Cleopatra, the last Queen of Bgype, 
who married Antony, the Roman general, in CiBcia. . . Athcnaeiis, The De/pno^ 
sophists, bk. IV, c. 29, Rostovt7-eff (A History of the Ancient World, vol. II, 
p, 154) apparently accepts this date when he states that Antony "meeting Cleo- 
patra, the Egyptian Queen, at Tarsus, prepared to tap the wealth of Egypt by 
peaceful means rather than by violence; he became the husband of the queen,” 

Jer6me Carcopino (ofn cit, p, 149) states, that Ca:sar on the eve of his death 
planned to demand an authorixation from the Senate for polygamy in order that 
he might marry the Queen of Egypt without repudiating his wife. Antony dis- 
pensed even with this form. Polygamy, Plutarch suggests in the comparison of 
Demetrius and Antony (bk. IV), was a Roman prejudice, "not prohibited but 
made customary for the kings of Macedonia” by Philip of Macedon and Alex- 
ander the Great. Moreovef, Bevan, in The Ttolemak Dynasty, p. 3^9, cites Sir 
E. Petrie, who holds that from the point of view of the native Egyptians, it was 
quite correct for their queen to marry the man who at any time was de facto 
ruler of Egypt. Antony, after Philippi, was Emperor of the East; and as Dionysus- 
Oslris he was king of Egypt. 

13, In 43 B.c. the Triumvirs, Antony and Octavian, decreed temples to 
Serapis and Isis five years after the Senate had ordered those standing demolished 
(Dio Cass., XLVIi, 15) , That, their act was a sort of political bait, showing the 
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popularity in Rome of this religion, is suggested by Lafaye in. his Histotre du 
Cuite (hs Divinltvs d'Alcxanilrie, p, 48. 

14. appendix A, p. 32a. 

15. Alexander the Great’s' death ended the conquest o£ the ‘West, which 
was to begin with Carthage. His heirs turned their eyes Eastward, their policy 
being Hellenization and consolidation of the Empire and kingdoms (Cambridge 
Ancient History, vol. IX). 

16. At Ephesus Cjesat had been divinized before the Ides of h^arch. Dittcn- 
berger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graccarum, ed. 3, Lipsiae. Vol. II, 191 Jean- 
mairc, op. cit., p. 148. Although Tarn {op. cit.j p. 157) believes that Antony did 
not assume the role of Dionysus until 39 n.c. when in Athens with Octavla, 
Bouche-Leclcrcq {op. cit., vol, II, p, 232) writes that *'when Antony arrived 
at Ephesus, they received him as the God Dionysus in person.^* Octavian-Augus- 
tus from* the beginning ridicules this identidcation of Antony, with Dionysus- 
Osiris, reproaching his rival for adopting barbarous manners and customs; while 
Cicero criticized him for his acta nefaria, or the acts of Ca:sar, which little by 
little became those of Antony. Charles Nisard, Let ires dc Ciceron, Letter 707. 
But it was not a question of play nor of vanity with Antony, nor had it been 
with Cajsar. They wore both following a fundamental idea, that of the deified 
man, dating from the time of Alexander the Great. 

17". See appendix A, p. 323. 

1 8. In tfie spring of 40 b . c ,, Antony had closed his ears to the requests and 
recriminations of his wife, brothers, colleagues, legates and veterans. (Bouche- 
Leclercq, op, cH., p. 240,) But that autumn, the “soldiers were at this moment 
stronger than the people, and disposed of their chiefs at their will; they now 
compelled Octavian and Antonins to treat’* {Merivalc, History of the Rom.ins 
under the Empire, vol. Ill, pp, 22^-30), This is the first evidence wc have of 
the power of the veterans who later were .strong enough to make and unmake 
emperors. Statesmen and citizens added pressure to force this pact, C, Asinius 
BolHo acting for Antony and Maecenas for Octavian. The Pact of Brundisium 
was fatal to Antony’s ambitions, and allowed Octavian to build his imperial 
potver. 

19. Dio Cass., XLVrn, 39; Zonar., X, 23; Seneca, Sicas., I, 7, 

20. Octavian now sought to create the impression that Antony was fol- 
lowing Cajsar’s intention to establish a pure monarchy, that he was a traitor to 
Roman ideas, and to represent himself as the champion of their hearths, and 
gods. RostovtzefE, op. cit., vol. 11 , p. Social and Economic Hist, of Roman 
Empire, pp. 28-29. 

21. Jeanmaire, in Le Messianisine dc V/rgile (p. 183), basing his opinion 
on Josephus {Ant. Jud., XIV, 27), believes that at the end of the year 38 b.c., 
Antony might have made a short visit in Egypt where he undoubtedly saw Cleo- 
patra. Tarn {op. cit., p. 143) thinks the “Egypt” is only a slip for “Athens” 
in this passage. After Phlllipi, 42-41-0.0., about the time of his meeting with 
Cleopatra, a coin of Antony was struck bearing the head of Sol (Helios) 
radiate, symbol of the East. It is significant that after 38 B.c., when his plans 
are maturing to return to Cleopatra and embark on the Parthian campaign, 
this coin again appears, indicating the Imperator Antony’s belief chat his 
fortunes lie in the East, See Appendix D. 

2,2. Now Antony’s hands were untied and the time for agreements had 
passed; indeed he had no further need for them. From now on he stands forth as 
the lord and master of the East. RostovtzefE (A History of the Ancient "World, 
vol, 11 , p. 155) puts it; *Tn 36 b.c. he broke definitely with Octavian and de- 
’ dared Cleopatra to be his wife.” Also in this year Antony substituted the head 
of Cleopatra for that of Octavia on his coinage, signifying a formal recognition. 
Sec note 12. 

23. Plut., Ant., LIV; Dio Cass., XLIX, 32, 41. Scholars differ as to the 
number of the cliildrcn and the date of their birth. Titus-Livy, EpH,, CXXXII, 
says that Antony had of Cleopatra duos filios, the elder being one of the twins. 
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Stahr, CUolmtfa, p. i< 5 o, persists in making PhiUclelphus the uUler cnul twin o£ 
Cleopatra Selene. Sec Gar(lthauscii» ap, d/., voU II, i, pp. 170-1. AUhoiigh most 
liistgrians agree on 36 B.c, as the date of Ptolemy's birth, Jeanmaire (o/i, cH,t 
pp, 183-4) believes that in this year when Cleopatra went ah out a great deal and 
followed Antony a great distance on his marcli to the Euphrates, it was impos- 
sible for her to give birth to a child, lie leans toward the year 38-37 b,c., basing 
his opinion on the Josephus note that Antony passeil chrougli ligypt In the year 
38 D.c. (See note zi.) 

24. Pint., Ani.f LXXIT; Dio Cass., LI, d. See Gardthausen, vp. r//,, vol. I, 
412, II, 222 f,, 2J, 

2y. Dio Cass., XLIX, 40, 2. 

26* There were numerous Royal children, or boy ji.igcs. Nobility sent their 
children to court to be brought up with the king’s children, and, as the child- 
heir grew up, they became his counselors and *'Sole Friends/* They helped the 
king celebrate the divine odices as well. It was the way tlie monarchs created 
entourages, and gradually destroyed the prejudices of the feudal lords. The cus- 
tom of royal- rearing for children of the nobility was not to be revived until the 
age of chivalry. Bouche-Leclercq, op, cit.f vol. Ill, p. iiS. 

27. The transfer of these Roman provinces to Clcopatra*s children was the 
first step toward Actiuna* Now we fully sec the signiUcatice of the names, Sun 
and Moon. (See note ii.) Florus (bk. II, Ch. XXI, eleven) admits Antony '‘aimed 
nt sovereignty-— though not for him.sclf.** 

Rostovtzelf {op, c;/,, vol. II, p. ijd) explains, "Amorny was coming for- 
ward as the direct representative of tlie Hellenistic kings, and proving to Rome 
that the plan of shifting the center of the Roman limpirc from Italy to the Fast 
was no novelty to him.*' To hold the Fast of Alexander the ( 3 real, he must he a 
monarch, “It was the only kind of a rilgime that tlie Orient understood and would 
obey/* says Garcopino in Syllff 011 fa monarchic (See appendix A, p. 

323.) See also H. Jean ma ire “X.a Politique Rcligicuso d* Antoine et de Cleopatra,** m 
Ret?. Arche ol.j pp, 257 i/* 

On tire triumph see Ant. IJV; Fat ere id us Roman l/h/ory, II, LXXXlIj 
Dio Cass,, XLIX, 40; on the coronation see FUu., Am/, LXV; Dio Cass,, 
XLIX, 41; Josephus, Ant, Jnd.t XV, 3, 8j Merlvalc, op* vol. Ill, pp. 286-7; 
Vmly^^h$owai II, p, 784. 

28. For the coin issued on the occasion of the triumph, see K. Baljclon, 
tS^onnaks de la Ri^pithliquc KomniiWt vol. I, p. tpy, no. See Appendix D, 2. 
It is possible that the design may have been worked out by C. Avianius Rvamler 
(Horace, Satires, bk. I, 3, 91), of Greek origin, sculptor and engraver, brought 
from Athens to Alexandria by Antony, then taken to Rome, where he was sold 
as a slave and later freed. Grenier, Le Gtink Row (tin, p, 29 8. 

29. Horace, Odos, bk. I> Ode 37, 

30. Valckenaer, Vk d'HorocCj vol. I, p. 359; Catull, Carm,, X; Juvenal, 
VI, pp. 79“8 o; Propert., Ehg. Ill, 9, 45. The Greeks of Alexandria brought this 
custom to Rome, It was used by courtesans. 

3 X. Pkt. Ant. LVI. 

32. In thus vindicating the conduct of Antony at the Battle of Actium, I 
have the support of some of the best modcra naval historians, in contradiction 
to the general contemporary belief, fostered by Augustan writers seeking to pal- 
liate their p8tron*s crime and blacken his adversary* Discounting the ancient 
versions, Rostovtzeff {op. cU.^ vol. II, p. 157) asks, “or are these malicious fic- 
tions circulated by Octavian in order to blacken his rival?" Julien dc la Gravierc 
is positive in his position. t,n Marine des PtoUtnees et la Marine des Rontains, pp. 
70-81; “without hesitation I affirm-— -that Antony did not run away and chat his 
Conduct on this great occasion was but the result of a long premeditated plan/' 
Maurice Larrouy {Antoine et CUopatre, La Bataille d^ Actium) t inquiring into 
the real. reason for the flight of Antony and Cleopatra, is equally convinced that 
cowardice is not the answer. In pointing out the absurdity of such a theory he 
notes that Antony was a great military man, a very good organi2;ef, pupil and 
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successor to the successful general Ciesar, that Cleopatra was an ambitious, in- 
telligent queen, both well aware that a mere ignominious flight would be contrary 
to their salvation, peace and marital happiness, M. Larrouy’s answer is in one ' 
wordi the Sea. Antony failed to realize that his only hope of victory lay in naval 
power, The Battle of Actium had been already lost in the famous negotiations of 
Misenum when Antony, in return for a Jcgi onnry force, turned over to Octavian 
a hundred galleys and twenty hrigantines. He found his utterly inadequate fleet 
bottled up at Actium, his only hope of turning defeat into ultiniate victory lying 
in a carefully planned, strategic retreat, a return to his legions and the building 
up of his sea power before again trying the issue. Evexi the partisan writers of 
the day admit the hopeless inferiority of Antony's equipment and that **the vic- 
tory of the Cxsarean party was a certainy before the battle.” Paterculus, Hht. of 
Ko 7 ne. bk. II, LXXXIII; Plut. A 7 it, LXIIL 

33. Cleopatra undoubtedly connived with the Alexandrines to secure the 
throne for Cxsar’s son before Rome interfered. Cleopatra and Ca:sarion were the 
last heirs to the Ptolemy throne. Ciesarion once crowned, Rome would find it 
difficult to challenge his rights. 

34. Pelusium, key to Egypt, was a Jewish stronghold, living in closest rela- 
tions with Judea. Antipater, father of Plerod, had persuaded his co-religionists to 
Open their gates for Coesar; so Herod now, worshiping the rising sun of Octavian, 
docs his share to break down, the resistance of remaining followers of Cleopatra 
and Antony* 

35. Plut., Ant* LTV; Rostovtzeff, o/?. cit*, Vol. II, pp. 155-156; Merivalc, 
op* cH,} vol. ni, pp. 286-287. 

36. Plut., Aut LXXXt; Suet., IT, XYih 

37- Plut., Ant LXXXI; Pauly-mssowa, IT, p. 784. 

38. Plut., Ant LXXXI, LXXXII; Suet. Tl, XVTL ‘ 

39. See note 37. 

40. Plut., Ant LXXXI. 

41. Bouchd-Leclercq, op. cif., vol. II, pp. 358-359* Dio Cass., LI, 21, 8; 

Prop. II, I, 31; Gardthausen, op. ctt.^ vol. I, pp. 471-481; Euseb. Chron. cd. 
Schone II, 140; Dio Cass., LI, 28, 8; Zonar. X, 31. The crown jewels that 
adorned the waxen effigy of Cleopatra the Great were afterwards placed in the 
temple at Rome, which her statue in gold ornamented. Dio Cass., LI, 22. 

42. Gsell, op. ctt.f vol. VIII, p. 154; Appian, II, loi; Suidas, Lexkonj see 

fnba. 

43. La Grande Bncyclopedie, p. 510; Suet., I, XXXVIII; Dio Cass., LI, 21. 

44. ^^Respickns post tcy hoininem ntomento te* Hominem se esse tetani iri- 
umpham * * * ad movetnr . . . Tert 7 dl. Apolog. 

45. Tree rendition based on the text of Titus Livy, Hist of Kame^ 

xxxvin, 49. 

46. Horace, Odes, bk. Ill, Ode XIV. 

47. Bouche-Leclercq, op. cH., vol. 11 , p. 360. 

48. Boucbe-Leclercq, op. cit, vol II, p. 360; Plut., Ant. LXXXVTI; Eugene 

Cavaignac (La Paix Romnine, p, 369). The palace of Augustus is meant 
here, for when Antony ejected Oct avia from his house, he “drove her to take 
refuge with her brother.” Merivale, op. cii., vol. Ill, p. 309, 

49. Plut., Ant LXXIl; Dio Cass., LI, 8, 4; see Gardthausen, op. cH., vol. I, 

p, 412, II, 111 21; Suet., II, XLVIIT; Grenier, 0/;. city p, 342. 

50. Plutarch (Ant LIV) and Bouche-Leclercq (op. cit, vol, H, p. 292) 
both emphasize the fact that Antony “was hated for his distribution of provinces 
to his children in Alexandria.” 

51. Suetonius (II, XVIl) says Augustus “spared the rest of the offspring 
of Antony and Cleopatra, and afterwards maintained and reared them according 
to their several positions, as carefully as if they were his own kin.” 

52. Suetonius (V, I) states that Driisus “was born of Livia within three 
months after her marriage to Augustus (for she was with child at the time), 
and there was a suspicion that he was begotten by his stepfather in adulterous 
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intercourse.** And he even (|U0te.4 a verse current nc the time: ’‘hi three moiulis* 
time come children to the great.*’ Albortini, S. hmpire IVumain, p. 40, Carcopino 
{Revuff HfsfonquCi is of the opinion that Drusus was born before the 

marriage. 

53. Dio Cass., LVI, 43. 

54. Dio Cass., LVIII, 2. 

55. Grenier {op, ciL, p. 34^)* describing the education of Julia at the. 

palace under her stepmother, says it was severe enough to make her forever 
weary of virtue, . , . “Seated in the house, she spun wool with no ocher society 
than Livia, Octavia, sister of Augustus, and their children” (Cleopatra Selene 
and her half-sisters, the two Amonias). Cagnat (A Travers fe Monde Koviam) 
says, “This sysStem of education tended to convince the Romans of the divinity 
of the blood of the Julii. It was a ceremony of sanctuary with something of 

the etiquette of the court of Sixain under Phillip 11 .’* 

5^, Florus, bk. a, XXI. 

yy. Suet., II, XL VIII: “He also united the kings with whom he was in 
alliance by mutual tics, and was very ready to propose or favor intermarriage 
or friendships among them. He never failed to treat them with all considera- 
tion as integral parts of the empire.” 

j8. Suet., II, LXIV. 

5p. Pint., Ani, LXXXVII. “Antony, son of Pulvia, raised so high that, 
while Agrippa held the first place in Caesar's estimation and the sons of Livia 
the second, Antony was thought to be and really was third.’* 

60. Cavaignac, op, cH., vol. V, p. 3C9* 

<>r. InsiHut, Oral,, HI, VIII, ^ 

6 z. Jeanmaire, “La Politique Religieuse d’ Antoine et do ClcOp.^tr<i’* (Revue 
Archvolof^iqifc, 1924, p. 347) , says that the origin of the tragedies that occurred 
in the house of the Claud ii, m winch Roman mentality and tradition were 
incarnate, was due to that Indertnable something which entered with the 
daughter of Antony. As daughter of Cleopatra the Great, whom Bouch< 5 -X^eclcrcq 
(op. cU., vol. II, p. r 8 o), decribes as a “venomous flower blossoming on an 
unhealthy stem,** she had what he calls “the Lagidiu taint.** Not visible in 
herself, it flourished in her nephews and nieces and brought about the downfall 
of that house. 

63. Virgil’s JEnviil, bk. VI, 

64. Suet., n, LXIV. 

(Sy. R. Cagnat, op, viK 

(5<5» Virgil’s Mneid, bk. VT, yo. 

^7. Martial, bk, I, CV, 

68. Rostovtxelf, Social and Ucoimnlc Hht* of the Roman BmpirCf ch» 11 j 
Martial, Epigrams, bk. 12, L; Pliny, Letters, bk. II, XVII. 

69. Suet., II, LXXX. 

70. A copy of this statue of Augustus was found at Chcrchcl (Ca:sarca), 
in Algeria. 

71. Dio Cassius (LI, C) states that Juba made a campaign with Augustus. 

I believe Juba did not go to Actium. Masquercy (Correspou dance Afripahe , , 
1884, p, 476), too, is of the opinion that the logical place for him was 
among his own people, Juba also took part in the Spanish campaign with 
Augustus in 27 b.c. 

72. Dio Cass., LI, ly, 

73. Berbrugger in the Revnc Africaine (i86r, X, p. “Juba” may be 

a title of commandment as well as a proper name, i,e*, “lubeo** of the Romans, 
or '’Caesar” meaning emperor. 

74. Macrob., Stthmt, ii,, y. 
yy. Plut., LXXVm. 

.76. After Actium, Augustus restored to Juba a part of his father's king^ 
dom “for services rendered him on his campaigns.** Dio Cass., LI, ijj 6. Later, 
he “exchanged this, smaller kingdom for a greater,’* namely the Maureunias (Dio 
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Cass.j nil, 26, 2), when lie married Cleopatra Selene. That these two facts arc 
brought together by Dio Cassius supports my iucerprecation that Mauretania was' 
the dowry of Antony’s daughter, a restoration of Libya, his coronation gift to 
her ill 33 n.c. 

77. Ovid. 

78. Sappho, Himerius: Orations, i, 20. 

7y. Suet., II, II. 

80. The.se refer to wax portraits of .ancestors who had held curule office. 
They signified noble descent. 

81. Aeschimis Anconianus (CIL 9344), a slave, was part of the dowry given 
Cleopatra Selene by her father. He was eventually freed in Mauretania by Juba. 
Gauckler, Musec de Cberchel, p, 39. 

82. Mommsen {Kbvmche ^eschkhte, vol. y, p. 628), taking exception to Dio 

Cassius, holds that Cleopatra Selene was born in 35 b.c., and therefore could not 
have been married in 30 b,c. Nor does he agree that Juba was reestablished in 
Numidia at this time^ as he does not count the years of his reign before 25 B.c. 
Gardthausen( op. cit., II, pp, 387-S) answers that she was born before 3y B.C., to- 
ward the end of 40 B.c,, and that therefore Dio did not anticipate mtich in refer- 
ring to the marriage of Cleopatra Selene in connection with her mother’s death. He 
claims that Juba .could have gone to Numidia before the battle of Actium to de- 
fend it against Antony, without the title of king, however, which was only granted 
in 2y B.c. This refers to Dio Cassius’ (XLIX, 16) statement that Juba made a 
campaign with Octavian. Strabo (bk. VI, p. 288; VII, p. 828) agrees with Dio 
Cassius, who dates the marriage in 30 n.c. and Juba’s reestabUshment in Numidia. 
Strabo docs not admit an exchange of kingdoms in 25 b.c., however, but an 
enlargement. Gsell {op. cit., vol. VIII, p. 218) maintains that the Dio Cassius’ 
passage (LI, ty, 6) has been incorrectly interpreted, claiming that one must 
adopt a more recent date. He refers to a Mauretanian coin (20-19 struck 

in the sixth year of the reign, showing on one side Juba and on the other Queen 
Cleopatra. It is the only one before the thirtieth year of the reign that bears a 
date, and must, so he says, have been made in order to celebrate an event of 
great importance in the lives of the two represented: their marriage. 

83. The poem given in The Greek Anthology (Locb Class* Library, vol. 
Ill, p. 123) is by Crinagoras, a Greek born in Mytilene in 65 b.c. Ho was con- 
sidered by Strabo one of the intellectuals of the Augustan Age. He was a client- 
poet of the Imperial household, a favorite of Augustus and Octavia and, accord- 
ing to some authorities, the tutor of the Ptolemy princess. 

The epigram is subject for controversy. Bouchc-Leclcrcq {op. cit, vol. II, 
p, 362, Note I) believes *'it is an error to attribute it to Crinagoras; it is older and 
probably concerns Ptolemy III, Evergetes, King of Egypt, and Berenice, Queen of 
Cyrenaica (middle of the third century b.c.).” Yet on the other hand he cannot 
see why Crinagoras '\shouId revive memories of this glorious epoch of Egypt now 
conquered, if it were not for the occasion of this marriage” of Cleopatra and 
Juba. Gsell, op. cif., vol, VIII, p. 221, says, "Nothing authorises us to contest 
Crinagoras’ right to the verses which may have been made in honor of the 
queen of Mauretania.” 

The biography of Crinagoras given in Wissowa (p. 1859), states that the 
epigram 28 celebrates the marriage of Octavia’s stepdaughter, Cleopatra Selene, 
with Juba, and cites many authors who are of the same opinion. 

It may be that the poem was not written by Crinagoras. In that case its 
revival by him for Cleopatra’s wedding makes it all the more important. 
Crinagoras has not overlooked the point that Cleopatra, as well as Berenice, was 
Queen of Cyrenaica, although she never reigned there (^ee note 27 on the corona- 
tion). This poem has traditional significance, and to the people of th^ time might 
have seemed like the fulfillment of a prophecy. That Augustus did not object to 
this pciem miglit imply that it fitted in with his ambitions for her. There is no 
evidence that he had in mind, as Crinagoras suggests, "turnitig Egypt (which he 
held as a personal possession) and Libya into one country,” But the secretive 
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Auj^iistus m^y have foiullal thi*! uU’a of luiv'm^ a i5*'i5*u African kingdom under 
thes sway o£ «a member of liis own how^ts 

There are many points on which we can only form hypcjchesea. Prof, 
Albortini "hesitates a little to accept the reality of the project — or the dream--. 
to unite in one kingdom Hgypt and Nortli At’ricvt! h'.gypc ami Cyrciuica on one 
side, Ti’ipoli-TiiinVAlgcria-klorocco, on the iulier, appear to me like two worlds 
distinctly "apart:." 

84. "Talasio" is nn obsolete word wldch recalled to the wife her new duties 
as spinner in her hnsband’s house, 

85. Cleopatra Selene and her brothers had been accustomed, after the corona- 
tion in Alexandria, to appear in public only surrounded by an Asiatic, Mace- 
donian or perhaps Libyan guard. Dury, liisfatre das Romains, vol, V, p. ySi, Ij^ow 
for the first time since then, she was to have her own guards again. 

8^. Paul Monccaux, Lcs AfricainSi Ehtdt^ st(.r h Lt^ieruture La fine dAirigiie, 

P- 59. 

87, Virgil, Acncid, bk. IV, 417-4x8. 

88. These passages are from the chronicles of King Juba’s ancestor, Heimpsal; 
Sallust, The War with Ju^urthiti XVII, a, XVIII, x-p. 

89. Boissier, VAjrique Komawe, pp, 1S-19. 

90, Strabo, XVII, 3, la; Pomponius Meh, bk. I, 6; Pliny the Elder, V, 

Gscll, op, cif,y vol, VIII, p. a a 4, 

5)x. Albertini (L'Phwpirt! Romuin, pp* nC the cnlonm of 

veterans installed tlicce to help civili/c the fierhevN and collaborate with him in 
inspiring respect in those restless tribes of the high plateaux- HoHovt?;df (of>. dLj 
vol. n, p. 55 ) says that while the majorky wvte mU cunuiuui peasanty, ttnamji 
and artisans, but landowners, traders ami Iniuness men, yet tlie poorer cohui 
readily listened to the suggestions of their nu seers that tliey slumhl emigrate to 
the happy lands of Africa, ;uul there cent better and larger plots nf land fmm 
tho rich landowners of the provinces, 

9a. Cleopatra Sclciic had not a drop of I''gyptia« blond. Slie was ti Greek 
queen. In a note at the bottom of page af A llhlory n/ /igv/k loidrr ih 
Pfoletnaip Dyuasiyi llcvan says "That Cleopatra VI had any native Ivgyptian 
blood is exceedingly improbable, The Seleucid blond in her veins Was Macedonian, 
with a slight Persian admixtiire, not Syrian, On the suppuskUms, all doubtful, 
(i) that the another of Ptolemy Aututes was a pure Greek, (a) that his xvife 
Tryphoinn was his whole sister, (3) chat Cdcnpacra was the daughter of 
Tryphasnas the propovtion of elements ia Cleopatra blood would ber---Grcek, 
3a; Macedonian, 2,7; Persian, 5." 

Bouclni-Leclercq, op, ciLy vol, II, pp. 364-3<i4t Dicudonnf, Revue Nmnis- 
matique, 1908, pp. 350-3^8 {coins 73 and 74) j Chardur, Descri^fhn dcs Mow-- 
naies de la MairrHmiCy p. 97; Macurdy, Helleimfii: Qucens„ p. 225. Sec note 149, 

93. Carcopino (La Royanfe do Cdn?r, p* 149) is convinced that Carsar 
wiehed to marry Cleopatra, giving among ocher reasons "the memory of Iter 
loyalty in the most critical moments of the Alexandrine War. ..." 

94. Quintilian (VI, 3, po): *^Qu}d? Tu me Hippocentaunm liUfas?^^ 

95. Bouch^-Leclercq (op, cH*, vol. 11 , p. 18 x) says that Cleopatra the Great 
"was not content with the title of queeni she wanted to reign." Gscll (op. ciLt 
vol. VIII, pp. 218-2x9) speaks of her daughter Cleopatra Selene as no woman 
of the harem, but a real sovereign from the house of Augustus, and "queen be- 
cause she had been invested with royal authority and not only because !jhe was 
the wife of a king.” 

96. Dio Cassius (LIII, 33) throws out the bint, probably common at the 
time, that Livia was not entirely without guilt in this unexpected death. But 
writing as he did under a capricious Emperor, he hastens to add that that year 
and the beginning of the next were unhealthy, causing a number of dcathsj and 
cited many funereal signs. 

97* Dio Cass., LIV, 6, 

98, Eflie Ruth Provence points out Sn "Vergil’s Dramatic Treatment of 
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Omens, Oi'aclcs and Visions’* {Proceedings for 1^32, Amer, Philol, Assv.) that 
^‘The people of that day, living in a religiously transitional period, yet possessed 
deep religious insight.’* The keynote of the Aeneid — devotion to duty as expressed 
in state and religion — is indeed that of the age. 

A statue of Neptune, in tlic Chcrchel Museum, dates from the time of 
Juba II, and may possibly be this very one. Berbrugger {Revne Afric.j X, p. 

231), calls it '*a copy of one of the most remarkable works of Hellenic art*** 

100* Louis Bertrand, Africa^ p. 197. 

101, Pomponius Mela, I, 6; Louis Bertrand, tes Y tiles d'Or, p. 64; 
VAjriqite de Martnol, trad. Perrot d’Aibancourc, 1667, t. II, p. 394; Gsell, op. 
cit.i vol. VIII, p. 246. 

102, Grenier, op. cit., p, 293; Martial Douel, UAlgerie Roinaine, p. 144J 
Berbrugger, Revue Africaine} t. V, 1861. 

103, 104 and 105. See app. C. 

10^, Gsell, Les Monuments Antiqtm de PAlgcriCj pp. 248-249. 

107. It is possible that she may have brought architects from Alexandria. 
Grenier, op. cH.i pp. 311-312; Monceaux, hes Africaim, p. y9. 

108. See note 187, 

109. See app. A, pp. 319-321. 

no. Dio Cass,, LI, ij, 6; LIII, 26; Strabo, XVII, 3. See Merivale, Hut, of 
the Romans f vol. II, p, in. 

ni. Dio Casa., XLlir, 15-17. 

1 12. "According to the text of the Ecloguej the infant prodigy must die,” 
is the iiitcrpretatipn of Friedrich Marx, Virgils Vierte Eclogue. 

113. BoucluS-Lcclercq, op, cit, vol. II, p. 3<Si; Sophron. in Mai, Spicileg,, 
III, p. 548; Lumbroso, Egitto, p, 1x5, 2. 

114. Bouchc-Leclctcq, op, cit., vol. II, p. 361. 

115. This coin has given rise to much discussion among scholars, and is 
offered by R, de la Bhmcherc (De Rege Juba, p. 94) as proof that the brothers 
‘Vent with their sisters into Libya and remained always with Juba.** Merivale, 
Romans under the Empire^ vol. IV, p. 11) quoting Dio Cass- (LI, 15, 6; LIU, 
26) and Strabo (XVll, 3, p. 828) thinks they were transferred to the protection 
of their sister. Bouche-Leclercq {op, cH.j vol, II, p. 361) questions that. Since 
the Ptolemies were always in the public eye, h is certain that some scholar would 
have noted their sojourn In Northern Africa. No inscription extant bears their 
n.amc. Miillcr (Nimis, de VAncienne Afrique, p. 120) calls attention to the 
significance Echhel {Doctrinaj IV, p. 159) attaches to the coins 43 and 95 bear- 
ing the Sun and Moon. He suggests that these symbols may be an allusion to Cleo- 
patra Selene and her brother. 

See note 62. 

1 17. Burton, Art of Melancholy, p. 527. 

118. Berbrugger, Revue Afric, t. V, 1861; Bouche-Leclercq, op. cit., vol. 
n, p. 3^4; Gsell, Hist. Anc. de EAfr, du Nordj vol. VIII, p. 241; Pauly-Wusowa, 
II, p, 784; DouSl, op. cit., pp. 129-137; Cavaignac, op. cif., p. 368. 

1 19. No queen had yet appeared On the money of the State except Try- 
phaena, Queen of Pontus, and Gepaepyris, Queen of the Bosphorus. These queens 
never appeared alone, and also followed Cleopatra Selene, who had set the prece- 
dent (R, dc la Blancherc, op, cit,, p. 94). Miiller, op. cit,, p, is6, suggests that 
the money was struck not merely to render her homage as the heads and names of 
ruling Egyptian queens on the monies of the Ptolemies, as well as empresses and 
imperial princesses on Roman money. But her coins were struck in virtue of 
sovereign authority of a monetary right accorded specially to this queen. See 
app* D, I. 

120. Andrd Piganiol, La ConquHe Romainc, pp. 452-453, 

III, From the coinage it has been deduced that the territory of Juba and 
Cleopatra was in reality two states independent of each other, the Numidian part 
being ruled over by the King, while Cleopatra reigned alone over Mauretania. 
See note 170* Mommsen in Bphem. Epigr,, vol. X, I, 277 (Gw. Schu VUI, 272 F) 
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and Kahrsteclc (KViOt voL X, 301) arc botli of this opinion, (vSec also Jacoby, 
vol. IX, p. 238^.) Masciucrcy (Corm. Afrknhu^, 1884, p. 47fi) tolla na that R. dela 
Rlaocherc believes that she and Juba tOf^echer were called kini? and (nieen by the 
Roman, people ajid invested ’wiili ecpial I'iKhts. Osell (0/1. r/ 7 ., vol, VllI, pp, nc), 
2zo) does not believe there ‘was a territorial division between the two, yet the 
fact that the Romans later divided it into two provinces might indicate a 
precedent, Dio Cass., LIX, ay, I* 

122. Gsell, op, cit.j vol. VIU, pp* 24 1 --i; Rouchc-Lcclcrcq, op, cit., vol. II, 
p, 364; Muller, op. ck,j pp. 120-122 

123. In changing the name to Cxsarca, he gave his brother historians some- 
thing over which to quibble — some calling it Julia Cxsarea, another replying 
that the passage in Ptolemy the geographer refers to an. island with a city of the 
same name. IMo Mauretanian coin has yet been discovered bearing the name of 
Julia Caesarea, or any ocher but Ca;5area. Strabo, XVII, ch. HI, 12. Rom, Mela, 

I, 30, Pliny the Elder, V, 20. Ampelius, 38. Eutrop,, YII, 10, 

124. Juba was known for several Works on art^ music, the dance, and a 
history of the theater in at least seven volumes. M, I'Abbe Sevin, "Recherches 
sur la Vie et sur les Ouvrnges de Juba lo Jounc, Roi do Maurctanie’* {Hht. de 
VAc^d. Inscript, ct Belies Lc/tres), pp, 417 

12 y, The episode here refers to the bad rendition of the role of Elypsipyle 
TvhicJj Leontevs had given in A'jchyliw’ contrit a Thehas. Atliencuv, The 

Veijtinosophists or Bctnciuct of /Jjc Learned^ bk. VII, c, 29, 

126. Masqucrcy, Corra. Aftk%, 1884, p. If- 

xiy. Gsell, Mar^’ais, Yver, Bhiolrc (PAl^erkt p. 21; Cavaignac, op. cit., 
p. 3<i8; Boissier, op, cH.j p. 33. 

128. Horace, Cartn., I, t, 10. 

U9, It is generally conceded that the chapters on elephants in Rliny ace 
taken from Juba’s W'orks, Hu is also the source, through the intermediary of 
Alexandros of Myndos, of the elephant stories in Plutarch and Aellau, Many of 
the ancient authors owe their knowledge of the fauna and ilora of Africa and 
Asia to the scliolar-king, BtnilyAVhsQicaf vol. IX, p. 23tt4jf, Stv note 149. 

130, At the bottom of tlie sea near Mabtha off cfm eastern coast of Africa 
lies the wreck of a vessel loaded with brorv/ca and marbles t statues, furtiiiuree, 
statuettes, architectural fragments, columns and has- relicts, s\ippos«d to bo of 
the second half of the first century n.c, 

i-^x. Julicn, op. cit., p, iy9} Gaucklcr, op. cit., p, 29, Chapot, Le Monde 
Rornchtf p. 457. 

132. Miillcr, op. cit., p. n?, no, xo8, p. 124; A. Heiss, Dcscr. Ghientlc des 
Monnaies AntUiues dc /■■’Rsywgwt*, p. 269, nos. 5, 6, 7\ VnidyA^hsowa, vol IX, 
p. 2384 Gades elected Juba duumvir (Avien. Ora MorU., 275 J.); Aldrcte, 
*V arias Anttguedadcs de Espaila y Africa, bk, XIV, ch, XX, p, $77. As duuiuvif 
gnin^wmaliSj he Wns the patron of new Carthage (CIL II 34^7 j Dessau, Inset, 
tat Sel, I, 1892). Morgan, A Coinphte History of Algiers, p. 37J Shaw, Voyages 
en Barbarie, voh II, p. 15 ^ of the Extracts, prints an inscription, honoring Juba, 
found in a chateau at Carthagena in Spain. 

133. Gsell, op. cit, vol, VHI, pp* 232-233. 

134. J. Carcopino, “Volubilis Regia lubae,” HespM, t. 17, 1933, fas. I, 
pp, 1-24. 

13 y. Ibid., note 134. 

X36. Gsell, op. cit, vol, Vni, p, 234; vol. IV, p. jt. The fathc of this 
industry was marked by Pliny, VI, 201; Horace, Bpht, II, 2; Ovid, Fasfes, IT, 
319; Silius Italicus, XVI, 369. 

. ^37. Horace, Epode t6. 

138. Humboldt, Personal narr. of travels to the equinoctial regions of the 
new continent, during the years x 799- 1804, voL H, pp, y6-7. 

139. The name PurpHrariac seems to indicate that the Rhocnicians obtained 
, their famous purple from these same islands that Juba discovered. The Carthagiu*^ 
. Tam after them probably followed the same policy of secrecy as the Rlimniciana 
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as to their location. Probably for the same reason Juba, according to Pliny, re- 
ported that he found no inhabitants, Bory de St. Vincent, Bssai sur ks lies 
VorinneeSf cli. VI. All of them had in fact found something too precious to 
divulge; not only murex, which provided purple dye for the wealthy, but orcin, 
a substance obtained from a lichen {Hocdla Tmetor/f}), which grows 'in abundance 
on the rocky seacoast of the Madeira and Canary Islands, and which produces a 
beautiful purple color, employed to dye wool, silk and other materials. Chaume- 
ton, Poiret and Chamberet, Flore Medicals, pp. 23-4. See Jean de Bethcncourt, 
FIfstoire de la Vremihe Decouverfe et Conqii-He des Canaries en 1402. 

140. Gsell, op, cit., p. 233-234; Pliny the Elder, VI, 201; Cary and Farm- 
ington, Explorers of Antiquity, pp. 78-80; Archives Marocaines, vol. XXX, p. 37: 
"to Juba is attributed the discovery of the island of Madeira.^" 

141. Gsell, op. cit., vol. VIII, p. 267. 

142. A poem by Ancipatros of Thessalonika who came to Rome in $ B,c. 
(M. Boivin le Cadet, "Remarques Hist, et Crit, sur PAnthol. Manuscrite,” 
{Mcinoires de I* Acad, Koyale dvs JnscripL et Belles LettreSj t. 2, p. 279 sqq.) is 
a clew to Cleopatra Selene’s movements at this time. The poet praises a certain 
Cleopatra on whose hand he had seen an amethyst ring on which was engraved 
a“ figure of drunkenness. The name Cleopatra, with the additional word “anasses” 
shows that he refers to a woman of noble rank. In his time there actually existed 
a princess Cleopatra '"who shows close relation with the Roman families, namely 
Cleopatra Selene,” (C. Cichorius, 1922, "On the Poems of Antipat ros of Thessa- 
lonika,” Romische Studien, pp. 32J-332,) “That the royal couple later resided 
a short time in Rome, possibly to Visit Cleopatra Selene’s sisters, is entirely con- 
ceivable, and Undoubtedly Antipatros would then have known her and celebrated 
her.” {Ihi(L) She was the only Cleopatra, so far as we know, who existed at this 
time. Cfinagoras (see note 83), singing her praises in two epigrams on the oc- 
casion of her wedding and death, also uses a similar word "anaktis,” only used 
in addressing royalty. 

j[43. Suet., Tih,, XUI, LXVIII; Tac., Ann., i, ji; Stahr, Tiberius, p. yi. 

144. Anthol. J?alat., IX, 752. 

145. Cleopatra Selene is a living reminder of the religious and political 
policy for which her parents died and which she wotild transfer to her sisters 
and nephews- Spe- appendix A and note 10. 

146. Res, Gest., II, 3 8 -41; Ovid, Fast, I, 705); Showerman, Roofte and the 
RoWrtMs, p, Homo, Le Hante^Empira, p. 1^7; Grenier, op, cit,, pp. 419-431. 

147. Horace, Odes, bk. IV, Ode II, 

148. Macrob,, Saturn., ii, y. 

149. Juba was an initiator of the Greek arts and letters into Roman so- 
ciety. Around him and his Greek scholars flocked the young students of Maure- 
tania. The academies founded by Juba were still flourishing when Arabs overran 
Africa. 

“Juba,** says Pliny the Elder {Nat, First., vol. 16) "was even more famous 
for his learned works than for his reign." Albertini {op. cit., p. 144) names him 
as one of the men at this time who counted in literature. The history of art, 
poetry in all its forms, grammar . . . nothing, it appears, escaped his curiosity. 
For his researches, he not only had the advantage of Greek, Latin and Punic 
manuscripts but employed his royal fortune to discover direct information on the 
source of the Nile and the Canary Archipelago. This was in the tradition of the 
Ptolemies. 

Although we know the titles.of at least ya books, probably there were niore- 
His works (fragments of which alone remain) not only won the praises of his 
contemporaries but were freely drawn upon by them and the writers of later 
generations. A compiler he is called by some. He followed the fashion of Ills 
day and might better be called an encyclopedist. 

He is the sole source of Appian between 205-201 a.d, Plutarch quotes Juba in 
Lives and SintHitudes, And probably made use of him where he does not indicate 
the source^ If the Cleopatra of Plutarch is a person more simple, more living 
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tham that oi' Pio Cassius, the credit, accerding to Voll^^raif, is to Kih^; Juba, la 
the bibUograplueal lists which precede iMiny's Nuhtr^l Hhtovy, Juba is meatloaed 
copiously and is cited 38 times in the work itself. (.Hheis known tq have drawn 
on Juba for knowledge of the ^;eomiMp]\y, fauna, Iho-a and precious stones q£ 
Africa and Asia are Aulian, GalitMi in the and coniury A,n,, Atheneus, Elieu at 
the time of Septimus and Severus, Jasephus and Strabo, SVe note i jp. 

Among Ilia works was a History of Komt't apparently in two books, which 
reached the period of the civil wars. This Instory and the SimilUndvSi a com- 
parative study of customs and institutions, were used by Plutarch, (C.A.H., voh 
ix, p. 884). Uhya deals with West Africa and the interior — also Egypt. Vohonen 
tie Uiiphorbea is a treatise on a plant possessing medicinal properties, It was fotuul 
by the king’s doctor Euphorbus, for whom Juba named it. Arabia w.as dedicated 
to Gains CaJsar, adopted .son of Augustus. It was principally a geographical 
treatise, but like the Libya, it contained many other things. “Pliny is the only 
one who has conserved parts of this for US,” Sevin. O/r the yl..w_yrirt?;5 was an extract 
from the Hhtoria A^syrhrunti published by Ecrossus at the beginning of the 
third century. “It is to him that the public owes wliat remains to us of the 
antiquities of Assyria.** S^lvin On ihe Corruption of the Lan^ua^c was cited by 
Photius. Juba had a real passion for philology, liistory of the Theatre or Things 
of the Theatre* See note 124, 

General Bibliography: Pauly AVisso tea, vol. IX, p. Gscll, HhL Auc, 

dc VAfrique tin l>tord, vol. VIII, ch, }, pp. Masquercy, Correa, Afrk\f 

1884, p. 47(S; M. de EAbbe Sivin, op. cit.; Carolni tdiUU'ruSi l't‘a^i{meuta Hh- 
tori corn in Graccoruvif Scriptornm Grucrortnn, bibliotheca. Volmncn XXXL 

130, Muller, op. ciL, p. no. null, Art:/)col. du Ctwiit^, 1903, p. 
CLX, no. ii; Kci\ Ntmhtn.f 1908* p. 3^, xMh lo; GstJli op. voL VIH, p. 
224. 

x ji, IJoracc, Qdvs, bic. 2, Ode t/. 

ty2, lioraccj Odes, bit. llV, Ode 4. 

173. Heads of King Juba: ChorcKel Museum, Cqlnag<Jt Cabinet dcs MSdailh 
ct (les AntiqniteSj liibl. Nat, 

154. Horace, Odes, bk. I, Ode 22. 

ijy. This birth may have taken place before the year i. Emm Y to 4 A.P. 
Juba was absent in the East with Gains Cassar. His birth could not liave been very 
much earlier since Tacitus (Ann., IV, 23) referred to him as **mvcnta incuripso’' 
—a young, careless youth. 

x^Ci. It is a coincidence chat while the treasures of Mauretania wore laid at 
the feet of Ptolemy, son of the child of prophecy. Wise Men journeyed from the 
East to Bethlehem, bearing gifts for the Babe in a manger. Son of the humble 
Mary, who would inherit the earth. 

157. Many torsos of Venus have been found. The Venus of Cherchel com- 
pares favorably with that of the Medic is, 

138, “One cannot doubt,” says G.scJl {Prom, Archeol.i pp. ^8-71), **that 
the capital of Mauretania possessed a place for scenic spectacles from the time of 
Juba, who called Greek actors and wrote a history of the theacer. . , .Ic was very 
probably the edifice we have Just described.** He points out that the Latin, 
signature, P, Antius Ampliio, found on one of the capitals, and thought to be 
that of the architect, does not oblige one to believe iu was built only under 
Roman domination. 

Under the direction of M. Glen at, the theater has been brought to light. 
There is also a circus, not much sin.iUer than tlio famous Circus Maximus of Rome, 
and an amphitheater. Only Carthage at its height boasted three such edifices. 
Gsell, op. cit.i pp. 62, 81-82J L^on Homo, Home Antique^ p. 32^. 

139.. Gsell, Hkt. Anc. de PAfrique dn Nordt vol. VIII, p. 220; Gauckler, 
op, cU.f pp. 34 and pi. VIII, fig. 45 Gsell, Promenades ArMol,, p. jy, no. 
IIL 

166, Elorace, Odes^ bk. ill, Ode 3, 46-47. 
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1 61. The banquet described by Atheneus is just such a one as the daughter of 
Cleopatra the Great would have given. The Deipnosophjsfs, hk. IV, c, 25. 

iCi, Bouche-Leclercq, op, pit., yoL II, p. 563; Gsell, de PAfr, 

dn 'Nordj voh Vllt, pp. 207 and 239, 

X63. Inscription to Augustus found in Asia Minor: W. Dittenberger, OW- 
i^Utis Grnecf hiscrlpf:, Select., -4y8, 11 , 32-40, Sec also H. Jeanmaire, he Messianisme 
de Virslle, p. 116, for inscription of Halicarnassus. 

154. The fifty-year reign of the LagidjE-HeracIidiie dynasty was an extraor- 
dinary period in the Romanizing of Mauretania (two -thirds of present Algeria 

and all of Morocco). It not only was marked by the opening up of civilized life 

and the rise of several beautiful cities, but procured for Roman Africa a political 
and administrative stability of more than half a century. Boissiere, UAlgerie 
Rovtame, vol. I, p. 303; Cavaignac, op. cit., p, 3^9; Homo, Le Hanfe-'Umpirey pp. 
113-4; Gsell, op. cit„ vol. VIII, pp. 230-233, See note 91. 

165. Macrobius, SaUirn., ii, 4: ^^Proctim quam jiliuw” But Augustus un- 
doubtedly used the Greek. 

166. Horace, Odes, bk. I, Ode 34. 

167. Mcrivale, op. city vol. IV, p. 267. 

168. Mcrivale, op. ciL, vol, IV, p. 269^ Plim, V. H., VI, 27; XII, 14. 

169 and 170. Sole sovereign, — Regency period, she ruled alone, See note 

xjp, Gscll (ojfr,.. cH.f vol, VIII, pp., 2JS-220) says she seems to have 
been officially associated with Juba. Mommsen, Gesatnm. Schnjten, vol. VIII, 
p. 272. Her coins show her wearing the diadem, insignia of royalty. Also, 
she is usually designated as queen, or her name is accompanied by her portrait, 
whicli is refused other queens. She not only figures on Juba's coins, but has her 
own on which Juba is not mentioned. (MiUUr, op. cU., p. 116; Charcicrj op. cU.y 
p. 122 j Dicudonn*?, Reuue "Bninh.i 1880, pp. 350-3^8.) 

tyt. No details of this marriage are known. In support of the marriage, 
see Josephus, Ant. Jud.^ XVII, 13, 4; Bell. Jnd.y II, 7, 4. Gsell {op. cii., vol. 
XVII, p. 221) supposed Cleopatra Selene to be dead at this time as Juba married 
Glaphyra, and a Roman citizen could have hut one wife. But polygamy was per- 
mitted the Moors, as well as the Macedonian kings. See note x^. No inscription 
shows that Glaphyra ever set foot in Mauretania; another proof that this had 
been a temporary alliance rather than a marriage. This four-year absence of Juba 
recalls the abandonment of her mother by Antony. 

172, Dr. Gustave Le Bon, Buses Sdentifiqnes dUine Bhilosophte de VHUtoire, 
p, Iic. 

173, Sec notes xxp and 121. 

174, Physicians in antiquity sometimes assumed r&les of importance, and 
usually accompanied their patrons. Augustus had with him on the Cantabrian 
campaign Antonius Musa, brother to Juba’s physician, Euphorbus, who cured him 
of some serious illness by a new treatment of cold baths after hot fomentations. 
A statue was erected to him beside that of Aesculapiusj’but he fell from favor 
when he failed to save Marcellus, heir of the Empire. (Dio Cass., LIU, 30.) 

l/y, Miiller, op. cif., no. 29, p. 119; Charrier, op. cU.y p. 113 

176, Horace, Epist,, II, h, p. 427; Pausanius, I, 17, 2, 

177. These games were often given in the provinces (Suet., II, LIX), and 
are sometimes indicated on the money of Asiatic cities by similar names in a 
wreath. Dieudonn^ {op. cif.)y writes that the coin bearing the legend , . . NTI AN 
XXX C IS should probably read JUBA KBGNANTI ANNO XXX C^SAREAy 
and indicates that in the year 30 (y a.d.), of the reign, the Caesarean games were 
celebrated with unaccustomed pomp and lasted two years, Muller, op. cihy nos. 
51-52, p. 122. 

' 178. Charrier, op. cit, p. 125; Muller, op, cii.y nos, 58-62. 

179. Charrier, op. cit.y p. tis; Albettini, op. cH.y p. 162. 

180, Sevan {op. clt., pp. 3921-393) says that when the power of the house 
of Ptolemy began to shrink, *'it was stM easy to multiply its pomps and displays.” 
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3 Sfi 

Cleopatra HI liac! three priesthoods added in her name Instead of the usual one. 
She, too, had hod a complacent husband who had named her regent, 

For dc'scripcion af the tcmx)le, see Cagnat, A TviftYn /t’ A 1 o«jA» 

p. ai9. 

1 8 1. The descriptions of the ceremony and the dross of die goddess have 
been taken from T/jr GoUlen Asi’ of Apuleius, hk. XI, pp, J43"5ti7« 

182. The siatnc is now in the Cherchel Museum. , 

183. Several di.idcmed heads showing Ptolemy in his youth and as a king 
are in the Chcrchcl Museum. There arc also three at the Louvre. 

184. Pliny the Elder, V, yi, '’Ca:s3cea in Isco,'* mentions an Iscum temple 
where the king gave lionorahle shelter to a crocodile which had been brought 
from the south of Mauf crania. The name is from that of the goddess Isis, show- 
ing that even the museum was under her protection. 

i8j. Albertini, op. cit.^ p, 147; Gselh Mar^ais, Tver, op. ciL, p. ii; 
Monceaux, op. cH.^ p. 82. 

1 86. The Canary Islands arc supposed Co derive their name from the quan- 
, tity of these dogs found there* Jean de Betliencourt {op, c/L), considered the 
dogs a species of sea-'Wolf or seal. 

jfiy, The monmncntuin comvtune Reghe genth of Pomponius Mela, (bk, 

I, cii. 6) received the Punic appellation of K^bour-cr^Rotitfik^ meaning royal 
tomb, until the Arabs, misled by the pseudo- cross on the door, changed it in 
their idiom to CoPorrimUi, a word meaning botli “Sepulchre of the Roman" and 
"Sepulchre of the Christian ’Woman." VAfriqiic r/r Maviitol (bk. V, ch. 34). 
It was thought for some time that tlio tomb was built by ebe Romans in honor 
of a qucca of Maurctani.i, and that the puTuhi-’cross on the door signilkvl tJiat 4’he 
was a Christian. But n bust of Juba U discovered there seem'^ to have put an end 
to the controversy. Caise (I' he Tornh of fupe) believes that tlic tomb has not 
given up nil its secrets, and that a passage skillfully conccaUd behind a block of 
stone will lead to the caves whore the monartdis of Mauretania have slept foe 
twenty centuries. Shaw, eo Ihrlmrk, vol. I, ch. HI, pp. yy-yftj Bohsirr, 

VAfriqne KomehiCj p. 29; G.scll, J>s Antiqun de IWtgtWh, voh 3 , p, 73; 

Boissiilrc, VA/gcric RoiunPtef vol. H, pp. dy2«3i Hurls ux, Lr 7*oinpefrn de h 
Chrdlicnnc. 

t 88 . Cleopatra Selene could not: have died in $ Ti.C,, as Mommsen thinks 
{Gesmim. Scbtifteih VllI, p. 273), for her son Ptolemy in 24 A.n. succeeded his 
father Juba, and could not in that case have been less chan ap or 30 years of age, 
even if his birth occurred in the same year as his mocher^s death. But Tacitus 
(Amt. IV, 23) says that at this time Bcolemy was a careless youth, "iuvenca 
incurioso," which it is evident could not apply to a man of thirty. 

That the epigram of Crinagoras (srr note pr) concerns tlxe death of Cleo- 
patra Selene is more probable. Crinagoras wajf a familiar of the house of Octavia- 
Perhaps it was to him that the education of the children was conJided, and among 
them were Selene and her brother. The name of Selene was not a common one,, 
especially at Rome, and it is not likely that he would have written such pompous 
verses to deplore the death of an unknown. 

The argument of Cichorius (Romnnd My^ilene, 1888, Lclpydg) is that the 
epigram in question could not refer to Cleopatra Selene because the name he gives 
is Selene alone. This reason does not hold because we have bromcc money with the 
name of Juba jind Selene on which the name CUopAten is not given (Muller, 

’ op. city SuppHment, no, loa, pi, III). His other point, taken, up also by I'audy- 
Wissowaj. that Cleopatra was still living in 10 a.d., thus not dying during the 
eclipse of 6 A.D. nor that of y n.c., cannot be supported. This opinion is based 
only on two facts that in my opinion have nothing to do w,ith the death of the 
queen: namely, the changed type of head Ort Juba^s money at the time (the 3jth 
year of his reign) . when he is represented with the Iton skin and not with the 
royal bandeau, and the fact that this type is never associated either with the 
; head , or name of Cleopatra. But first it must be noted that this type which 
appeared in: 10 A.p. Is used only a few years, and not on all coins, and may refer 
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to events in Juba’s life that enabled hijn to glorify liiiuself an<3 take on the 
attributes of Hercules, his presumed ancestor^ or possibly to actual deification of 
Juba. Juba in lo a.d. was already aged and, as be struck money bearing the head 
of Ptolemy and the legend ^^Ptolcincns Kegh lubae in 9 a.d., it is to be 

presumed that he did this in order to associate I’tolemy with his reign. Thus 
there is no proof that Cleopatra was alive in 10. a.d. 

On the other hand, wc have a coin of the year 6 a.d. {Dicudonne, 0^. cit., 
no. 79) mistaken for Cleopatra by Muller {op, cU.^ p. 108, no. 88). On the 
reverse one sees a head, undoubtedly that of the child Ptolemy. "Why did Juba 
do this? For the reason, I think, that immediately after the death of the 
queen, he wished to assure his son the heritage of his royalty. Juba alone, in 
spite of his great personal qualities, was only a petty prince of slight importance, 
a son of a king conquered, by Rome* Though he had entered into the heritage 
of his father, it was thanks to Augustus* political policy that Juba married 
Selene, descendant of the Ptolemies. 

The coinage of Juba and Cleopatra attest how much he tried to emphasize 
the Ptolemaic lineage of his wife, i.c., the name of his son, the emblems of 
Egypt which appeared on his deniers. Once the queen was dead, he feared that 
his position would ba threatened by Rome, and he hastened to affirm the rights 
of his son. Dicudonnd, op, cit., nos. 79 and 80, coins of the years ^ and ii a,d. 

Bouchd-Leclercq {op, cH.y vol. II, p. 366) believes Cleopatra Selene died 
three or four years before the Christian era, basing his opinion on Mommsen’s 
reference to the, dedication to Glaphyra {Bph. Epigr.t I, 1873, pp. 376-378), 
Gsell {op, rtV.| vol. Vllr, pp. 22i-a2a) leaves the question of her death-date 
open* referring to M. Anccy's opinions (Rev. Arcbeoi, 1910, I, pp. 140-1) that 
the eclipse of 5 b.c. is the one indicated but declaring himself incompetent to 
judge the merits of the argument. 

According to Oppolzer’s Canon der 'Pinstarnhse and the Astronomer Koyal 
at Greenwich, there were eclipses in j a.d* and 6 a.d. I believe Cleopatra 
Selene died in 6 a.d. (^xst year of Juba’s reign), shortly after the birth of 
her second child DrusiJla, An inscription on a monument to the Khtg and 
Queen of Maiirctani.!, sac up by grateful subjects, bears out my interpretation. 
The end of the inscription, makes allusion to the happy return of the sovereign 
(4 A.D.) — SCO note iss — i^nd the peace which followed. The third line 
designates Cleopatra of Egypt, mother of Selene. This eliminates 3 a.d. as the 
date of her death. The next eclipse in 6 a-d. must be the one referred to in 
Crinagoras’ epigram. , 

Charrier, op, p. 93: Genio hibca Rbgis 

et Cleopatrte Regin^e 

Naimaqn^e 

Tempi Vm Victoriaj 

Regressu S. Felix 

Restituii O. Pact 

189. Suet., IV, XXVIj Dio Cass., LIX, 23; Tac., Hist., V, 9- 

190. La Calprenede, a 17th-century writer and the Alexander Dumas of 
his day, developed a theme implying that more than an ordinary friendship 
existed between Cleopatra Selene and Tiberim in the days they spent together 
on the Palatine Hill. If true, one can more easily explain his later protection of 
her son. 

r9r. The Greek Anthologyf Loeb Class. Library, vol. 3l, p. 339. 

191. Albertini, op. cit,, p. 137. C* Asiniis Pollio died in $ A.d. 

193. R. de la Blancherc, Musee de Cherchel, CIL, VIII, $4^7 CIL, 93445 
QIL, 9346; CIL, 9347. See Beebrugger, Revue Afrhahe, vol. VII, p. 133. 

194* From th6 Alcesth, 348 trans. Gilbert Murray. 

t9y. ' Muller, op, no. ra6. See note 188. . u 1 -i 

196. Dieudonne, Revne Nunm.i 1908, connects the dated coins both With 
, the year y A-d. and the Cas^arean games. 1 suggest this became the practice after 
the queen’s death. ; 
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rp/* Coins, nos, 204-;t07, Mullor, op* pp. xi 6 «nti The title 
on these coins fe£cr to Pcolemy a« Crown Prince, k\s he h too ytnrng to have 
any pare in the government. »SVv note ioy. 

198, Muller, op, cil., p. 118. DieutlonuiS (T‘ riA, notes that this type 
appears only after the death of Cleopatra Selene. 

199* Horace, Upist, I, 2, p. 397. 

200. Dio Cass., LV, 28, 4; Horus, JI, 31; Le^on Homo, te HauU'-Bmpirt\ 
pp. 113-4. 

ioi. Horace, Ephf,, II, 4, p. 431. 

A02. Muller, op, cit.f p. 106, nos. 65-665 Rev, Blumis.f 1908, pp. 354-5, 
nos. 32, 33. 

203. Miiller, op, cU^ p. 106, no. 70; Kev, Nnwis., 1908, p, 362. 

204. Charrier (op, ciL^ p. 109) says the temple carrying an eagle and the 

name of Augustus coincides with the victory over the Gcctulians; Muller, op, cit,, 
nos. 55-56. 

205. See note 188. 

206. The money of the king shows that in the year Xhlll (18-19 a.d.), a 
victory was celebrated (Miiller, op, c/A, p. ro6, no. 69). In the year XLVI 
(21-22 A.D,), the same type of Victory coin was issued (Muller, op. c/A, p. 107, 
no, 78). 

207* The coins of Juh.i alone az’c dated up to XAVIII (23 a.o.} and those 
of Ptolemy alone to XX of his reign (40 a.u.), Iloth the coin*i and Tacitus 
are in accord on the date of Juha*s death as hohig 23 a.o. ; and there is sullicienc 

evidence, as will be shown later, that I’colcmy died in 40 A.n. Between his 

father*s death and hh own only ly years claj;>K*d, not 20, as the dace of 
his coin indicates. R. Cngnat, JhU, ArcAeoA da Coot, des Tnw, f/is/., 1889, 
p, 388. Therefore, one mUsSC conchulo chat Pcolemy reigned with Juba from 
20-21 A.D. to the death of Juba in 23 a.u. and then alone. Moreover, the 
important treasure of deniers found at hi K«ar in Morocco in ^907, which had 
been buried in xy-iH a.d,, contains no coinfi nC rtolenay as sole ruler. For Juba's 
death, see Taciwsj Afw.f IV, 55 and for Ptolemy^s accession, IV, 23-245 

Strabo, XVII, pp. 828-840, Sec also Gsell, op* ci/., vol. VOI, pp, 278-95 and 
Bouchd-heclcrcq, op, 4 '//., vol. II, p. 368, note 2, 

ao8. The first coin was struck in the firat year of Ptolemy's reign (Kcfuc 
AfricahiCi XLI, 1897, pp, 3^6-7), evidently with Tiberms’ permission, and tin- 
doubt cdly commemorated the succession of the young sovereign. Bouch^-Leclercq, 
op, cH,^ vol. II, p. 370, note 2; GscII, op, ci/.t V, 8, p, 2B0, Another (dated 
the XIX year of his reign) Gsell believes nor to be XVII, as others have taken 
it CO be, but XVIII, with the last two strokes dilBcult to distinguish. This 
would make it the last year but one of his reign and sufliciently recent for 
Caligula’s resezUment, Gsell (op, rzA, vol. VXU, p. 2S0 and notes) sees no 
reason :(or doubting the authenticity of these coins which Bouch^-Leclercq q,ues- 
tions. Seff dc la Blanchdre, BitIL de Corresp, Afric.t 11 , 1884, pp. 81-82. 

209. See appendix C. 

2x0. Suet., IV, LV. 

2x1. Suet., IV, XL 

2X2. Tacitus (f?isA, V, 9), speaking of the freedman Antonius Felix, made 
procurator of Judea by Claudius, says that he married a granddaughter of 
Antony and Cleopatra called Drusilla. Bouchd-Leclercq (op. cH,^ vol. 11 , p. 373) 
says Claudius "not knowing what to do with the * queen’ DrusiUa, sister of 
Ptolemy (after his death), conceived the idea of marrying her to his freedman— - 
or rather the freed man of hia mother Antonia — and favorite, Antonins Felix.** 
Suetonius (V, XXVIII) gives the following as an example of favofifism: *^CUude 
VeliceTn qnem cqhorWns et olis provinckeqne Jwlaeae praepostUC trium teghtarim 
maritimA* 

Felix was that Procurator before whom Saint Paul appeared for jtidgmcnt 
(as recounted in *‘The Acts of the Apostles**), audiof of the famous saying, 
Almost thou, persuadcst me to be a Christian/* Paul, a scholar and native of 
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Tarsus, seat oi: the Dionysiac myatencs, must have Been familial' mth the 
prophecy heralding the birth of Cleopatra Selene. Thus the husband of the 
daughter of one “divine chlld”^ was called upon to judge the chief protagonist 
of another. One wonders if this thought may not have been uppermost in the 
minds of judge and accused at that famous hearing, if it may not have had a 
bearing oa the evident sympathy of Pelix for the doctrines of the apostle. 

Not all authorities agree with Tacitus and Suetonius. Josephus, who appears 
well informed on affairs of Judea, recounts that the Procurator Felix married 
Drusilla, daughter of King Herod-Agrippa H (Anl, Jnd., XX, 7 (5) i-z). 
As this Drusilla had for a mother a granddaughter of Herod the Great, born 
of a marriage between the nephew and daughter of Herod, it is impossible that 
she was related to Antony and Cleopatra. 

If one wishes to compare the statements of Tacitus and Josephus, it must 
be admitted that Fells wedded successively two “queens" of the name of 
Drusilla. To put Suetonius in accord, one mxtst change ^Hrium to (11 

instead of , III). But if the existence of the Jewish Drusilla, who figures also 
in the “Acts of the Apostles" (XXIV, 24), is out of the question, one must 
look to SCO from whom the other would be descended. Bouche-Lcclercq (op. 
cit,, vol. II, p. 3^5, note i) believes that the daughter of Cleopatra Selene 
would be about fifty at the time she is supposed to have married Felix. That 
she did marry him Tacitxis sliows when he says that Felix became a relative 
of Claudius by alliance (Claudius himself being the grandson of Antony by 
his mother Antonia). As I believe that Cleopatra Selene died in 6 a.d. and 
tliat her daughter was born about this, time, at the time of her marriage, she 
must have been in the prime of her beauty. 

R. dc h Blancliire (Dc Kcge p* 103) thinks Drusilla a daughter of 

Alexander Helios, or' of his brother Fhlladclphus. But this is contrary to the 
evidence of historians, and wc have the statements of several that Cleopatra 
Selene and Juba had two children. See note 1851. 

213. Pans,, I, 17, 21 Stuart, Antiq. of Athem, HI, p. y;; Lycia, Imcr. 
Graec^ ad Kes Komau, vol. Ill, 

*14. Bcnichd-heclercq, op, rrA, p. 371. 

ziy. Suet., TV, XXIL 

H. Willrich iCtiligtda, m heltr. 2. itJi. Gssch., HI, 2 (1903 )» PP* 
3ifi-7) believes Ptolemy committed a grave mistake in wearing the purple 
cloak at Rome. 

a 17, An obscure phrase of Seneca (Dc Tranquill. Animi, XI, to) leads 
one to suppose tli.it he was arrested, sent into exile and killed- There are 
several variations of the manner of his death- Seneca alone makes a discreet 
allusion to an ambush. Rrof. Eugene Albertini points out that Seneca’s reference 
does nor concern Ptolemy. Suet,, IV, XXXV, and W'illrich agree with Kim, at- 
tributing his death to Caligula’s jealousy at sight of the purple cloak and the ac- 
claim of the populace at the games. See Gsell, op, cit.^ vol. VIII; Bouchc-Leclercq, 
op, cif,i vol. II, p. 371. The date is further fixed by the fact that the beginning 
of the era of Caesarean Mauretania is in this year; this is the name given Maure- 
tania when Rome took it over, (Dio Cass., LlX, 25, i.) 

218, Dio Cass., LX, Plin., V, ii; Tac,, Hfi/., 11, 58; Louis ChateUin, 
“Inscription Relative a la Re volte Aedemon/* Coviptes Kendlis, Acad, des 
Inscriptf, PP* 394“399' inscription, engraved on a stone pedestal where 

the traces of the feet of a statue are distinctly visible, was found at Volubilis 
(Morocco) in I9I5> near where Tissot suggests is a basilica. 

,219. Tac., HhK bk. 11, LVIIL 

2 , 20 , “Then Juba went to sleep in his gigantic tomb of stone, an imitation 
of Oriental sepulchers, that still to-day crowns a peak of the Algerian Sahel 
and recalls the chimerical dream of the Hellenist king." — ^Paul Monceaux, tes 

Afncainsi p- 59 . ^ , v v 1 .1 1. . 

‘‘Perhaps . . she (Cleopatra Selene) constructed while living the magnifi- 
cent mausoleum whose ruins known under the name of K'bour-er-Roumia (Tomb 
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of the Christian) still stand h(jcw».%'n and Al>i(ir (Icosivim)* It was 

clestinccl to be the Serna of the I- j;yptO' Mauretanian dynasty, the mornmnantum 
t'ommnue rc'i^m iiCfjfh, (Putuponius Mela, I, 6) /'"--Jltniched.eckTcq, Ilitfoirc dej 
vol. llj p. 3^4’ 

“ICbour-er-Roumia (royal tomb) ^i^'en since its nn'Kjn to the edifice. But 
the Arabs, attaching in tlieit* idiom to the Punic word 'Rniuub’: royal, the 
sense of Christian, it came about Uuu at’cer tiie coniiuest our oBicers of the 

General Staff adopted this false interprotaebn of a bilingual word which has 

since become common usage. However, I hasten to add that the colonists of the 

Mitidja come nearer historical truth in calling this motuiuienc the Tomb of the 

Queen, because the princess Clcopatr.i Selene, wife of Juba II, w.is likely burled 
there,” — ^Albert Caise, Hxploraihtn archcolof^Uliia jur le tombstiit Uu fuha /I, 
BHchi, 189.3. 

On the other hand, Alberti ni thinks there is some doubt whether this \s 
really the tomb of Cleopatra Selene and Juba 11 . 
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